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INTRODUCTION 


I N the earl) r summer of 1917 the w orld was thrilled by 
a news item from Petrograd announcing the "forma- 
tion by one Maria Botclikareva of a women’s lighting 
unit under the name of “ The Battalion of Death.” 
With this announcement an obscure Russian peasant* 
girl made her dlbut in the international hall of fame. 
From the depths of dark Russia Maria Botclikareva 
suddenly emerged into the limelight of modern publicity. 
Foreign correspondents sought her, photographers fol- 
lowed her, distinguished visitors paid their respects to 
her. All tried to interpret this arresting personality. 
The result was a riot of misinformation and misunder- 
standing. 

Of the numerous published tales about and interviews 
with Botchkareva that havecomeunder my observation, 
there is hardly one ■which does not contain some false or 
misleading statement. This is partly due to the deplor- 
able fact that the foreign journalists who interpreted 
Russian mfcn and affairs to the w orld during the momen- 
tous year of 1917 were, with very few exceptions, ignor- 
ant of the Russian language; and partly to Botch- 
kareva’s reluctance to take every adventurous stranger 
into her confidence. It was her cherished dream to 
have a complete record of her life incorporated in a 
book some day. This work is the realization of that 
dream. 

To a very considerable extent, therefore, the narrative 
\ vii 
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here unfolded is of the nature of a confession. When in' 
the United States in the s umm er of 1918, Botchkareva 
determined to prepare her autobiography. Had she 
been educated enough to be able to write a letter fluently, 
she would probably have written her own life-story in 
Russian and then had it translated into English. Being 
semi-illiterate, she found it necessary to secure the 
services of a writer commanding a knowledge of her 
native language, which is the only tongue she speaks. 
The procedure followed in the writing of this book 
was this : Botchkareva recited to me in Russian 
the story of her life, and I recorded it in English in 
longhand, making every effort to set down her narrative 
verbatim. Not infrequently I would interrupt her with 
a question intended to draw out some forgotten experi- 
ences. However, one of Botchkareva’s natural gifts 
is an extraordinary memory. It took nearly a hundred 
hours, distributed over a period of three weeks, for her to 
tell me every detail of her romantic life. 

At our first session Botchkareva made it clear that 
what she was going to tell me would be very different 
from the stories about her related in the press. She 
would reveal her innermost self and break open for ,the 
first time the sealed book of her past. This she did, and 
in doing so completely discredited several widely circu- 
lated tales nbout her. Perhaps the chief of these is the 
‘ statement that Botchkareva had enlisted as »• soldier 
and gone to war to avenge her fallen husband . Whether 
this invention rfas the product of her own mind or was 
attributed to her originally by some prolific correspon- 
dent, I do not know. In any event it was a convenient 
answer to the eternal question of importunate journalists 
how she came to be a soldier. Unable to explain to the 
conventional world that profound impulse which really 
drove her to her remarkable destiny, she adopted this 
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excuse until she had an opportunity to record the full 
story of her courageous life 

This booh will also remove that distrustful attitude 
based on misunderstanding that has been manifested 
toward Botchhareva in radical circles TV hen she 
arrived in the United States, she was immediately hailed 
as a * counter revolutionary,” royalist and sinister 
intriguer by the extremists That was a grave injustice 
to her She is ignorant of politics, contemptuous of 
intrigue, and spiritually far and above party strife Her 
mission m life was to free Russia from the German yoke 

Being placed virtually in the position of a father con 
lessor, it was my privilege to commune with the spirit 
of this remarkable peasant woman, a privilege I shall 
ever esteem as priceless She not only laid bare before 
me every detad of her amazing life that memory could 
resurrect, but also allowed me to explore the nooks and 
comers of her heart to a degree that no friend of hers 
eyer did Maintaining a critical attitude from the 
beginning of our association, I was gradually o\er- 
whelmed by the largeness of her soul 

Wherein does the greatness of Botclikare\ a lie ? 
Mrs Emmeline Pankhurst called her the greatest w Oman 
of the century “ The woman that saved France was 
Joan of Aic — a peasant girl, wrote a correspondent in 
July, 19X7, *' Maria Botchkareva is her modem parallel ” 
Indeed, in the annals of history since the days of the 
Maid of Orleans we encounter no femimne figure equal 
to Botchkarexa Like Joan of Arc, this Russian peasant 
girl dedicated her life to her country’s cause If Botch 
kareva failed — and tlus is yet problematical, for who will 
dare forecast the future of Russia — it would not lessen 
her gieatness Success m our materialistic age is no 
measure of true genius 

Like Joan of Arc, Botchkare\a is the symbol of her 
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country Can there be a more striking incarnation of 
1 France than that conveyed by the image of Joan of Arc 9 
Botchkareva is an astounding typification of peasant 
Russia, with all her virtues and vices Educated to 
the extent of being able to scribble her own name with 
difficulty, she is endowed with the genius of logic 
Ignorant of history and literature, the natural lucidity 
of her mind is such as to lead her directly to the very few 
fundamental truths of life Religious with all the 
fervour of her primitive soul, she is tolerant in a fashion 
befitting a philosopher Devoted to her country with 
every fibre of her being, she is free from impassioned par- 
tisanship and selfish patriotism Overflowing w ith good 
nature and kindness, she is yet capable of savage out- 
bursts and brutal acts Credulous and trustful as a 
child, she can be easily incited against people and 
things Intrepid and rash as a fighteT, her desire to live 
on occasions was indescribably pathetic In a word, 
Botchkareva embodies all those paradoxical character- 
istics of Russian nature that have made Russia a puzzle 
to the world These traits are illustrated almost in 
every page of this book Take away from Russia the 
veneer of Western civilization and you behold her 
incarnation in Botchkareva Know Botchkareva and 
you will know Russia, that inchoate, invincible, agonized, 
striving rising colossus in all its depth and breadth 
It must be made unmistakably clear here that the 
motives responsible foi this book w£re purely personal 
In its origin this work is exclusively a human document, a 
record of an exuberant life It was the purpose of Botch 
kareva and the writer to keep the narrative down to a 
strict recital of facts It is really incidental that this 
record is valuable not only as a biography of a startling 
personality, but as a revelation of certain phases of a 
momentous period in human history , not only as a 
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human document, but as an historical document as well.’ 
Because Botclikareva always has befen and still is 
strictly non-partisan and because she/ does not pretend 
to pass judgment upon events and men, her revelotiohs 
are of prime importance. The reader gets a picture of 
Ketensky in action that completely effaces all that has 
hitherto been said of this tTagic but typical product of, 
the Russian intelligentsia. Kornilov, Rodzianko, Lenin 
and Trotzky and some other outstanding personalities of 
the Russian revolution appear in these pages exactly as 
they are in reality. 

Not a single book, as far as I know, has appeared yet 
giving an account of how the Russian- army at the 
front reacted to the Revolution. What was the state of 
mind of the Russian soldier in the trenches, which was 
after all the decisive factor in the developments that 
followed, during the first eight months of 1917 ? No 
history of unshackled Russia will be complete without 
an answer to this vital question. This book is the first 
to disclose the reactions and emotions of the vast Russian 
army at the front to the tremendous issues of the revolu- 
tion, and is of especial value coming from a veteran 
peasant soldier of the rank and file. 

Perhaps surpassing all else in interest is the horrible 
picture we get of Bolshevism in action. With the 
claims of theoretical Bolshevism to establish an order of 
social equality on earth Botchkareva has no quarrel. 
She said so to Lenin and Trotzky personally. But then 
come her experiences with Bolshevism* in practice, and 
there follows a blood-freezing narrative of the rule of 
mobocraey that will live forever in the memory of the 
reader. 

Botchkareva left the United States towards the end of 
July, 1918, after having attained the purpose of her 
visit — an interview with President Wilson. She went 
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‘ to England and thence to Archangel, where'she arrived 
early in September. According to a newspaper despatch 
she caused the following proclamation to be posted in 
village squares and country churches : 

“lama Russian peasant and soldier. At the request 
of the soldiers and peasants I went to America and 
Great Britain to ask these countries for military help for 
Russia. * * . : ' 

“ The Allies understand our own misfortunes and I 
return with the Allied armies, which h&vc come only for 
the purpose of helping to drive Out our deadly enemies, 
the Germans, and not to interfere with our internal 
affairs. After the war is over the Allied troops will • 
leave Russian soil. | • 

“ I, for my own part, request all loyal free sons <Jf 
Russia, without reference to party, to come together 
acting as one with the Allied forces, who, under the 
Russian flag, come to free Russia from the German 
yoke and to help the new free Russian army with all* 
forces, including Russia, to beat the enemy. 

“ Soldiers and peasants ! Remember that only a full, 
clean sweep of the Germans from our soil can give you 
the free Russia you long for.” 

» Isaac Don Levine, 
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Part One 
YOUTH 
CHAPTER I 

* MY CHILDHOOD Or Toil 

‘ yffY fathei, Leonti Semcnovitch I rolkoi, Mas bom 
XV A into serfdom at Nikolsko, a village in the pro- 
vince of Novgorod, some t\io hundred miles north 
of Moscow He was fifteen m hen Alexander II emanci- 
/ pated the .serfs in 1861, and remembers that historic 
event vividlj , being fond even now of telling of the days 
. ’of his boyhood Impressed into the armj in the early 
seventies, he served during the Russo Turkish Wm of 
1 877-78, and distinguished himself for brav ery, l eceiv ing 
several medals. When a soldier he learned to read 
and 'write, and was promoted to the rank of sergeant 
Returning home at the end of the ivai, he passed 
through Tcharanda, a fishermen’s settlement on the 
shore of a lake, in the county of Kirilov , within thirty 
fmjes of Nikolsko No longer diessed as* a moujik, 
military m gait and bearing, with coufs pngling m his 
pocket, he cut quite a figure in the poor hamlet of Tcha- 
randa There he met my mother, Olga, the eldest 
daughter of Elizar Nazarev , perhaps the most destitute 
inhabitant of the place 

Elizar, with his wife and three daughters, occupied 
a shabby hut on the sandy shore of the lake So poor 
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was he that he could not afford to buy a horse to carry 
his catch to the city, and was compelled to sell it, far 
bcldw the market price, to a tra\ clhng buyer The 
income thus dcriv ul was not sufTicicnt to keep the family 
from hunger. Bread was always a luxury m the little 
cabin The soil was not tillable Hhzar’s wife would 
hire herself to the more prosperous peasants in the 
vicinity for ten kopeks (about 2Jd)a day to labour 
from sunritc Jo sunset But c\ cn tins additional money 
was not always to be had Then Olga would be scilt 
out to beg for bread in the neighbouring * lllagcs. 

Once, when scaru.lv ten years old, little Olga under- 
went a harrowing experience, winch she could never 
later recall without horror. Starting home with a 
basketful of bread, collected from sc\ eraL villages, she 
was fatigued but happy at the sgcccss of her errand, and 
hurried ns fast as she could Her path lay through a 
forest. Suddenly she heard the howling of a pack of 
wolves Olgi’s heart almost stopped beating. The 
dreadful sounds drew nearer. On crconic by fright, she 
fell unconscious to the ground. 

JVUen she regained her sensis, she found herself 
alone*. The wolves apparently had sniffed her pros- 
trate body and gone their way Her basket of bread 
Was scattered in all directions, trampled in the inud 
Out of breath, and without her pnoious burden, she 
arrived home. 

* It was in such circumstances that my mother grew 
to lx. nineteen* when she attracted the attention of 
Leonti Prolkov, who was then stopping in. Tcliaranda 
on lus way home from the war. She was immensely 
flattered when he court til her. He even bought hcr'a 
pair of shoes for a present, the first shoes she had c\cr 
worn. This enptinted the humble Olga completely, 
felic joyously accepted lus inamage proposal 
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After tlje wedding the young couple moved to Nikol- 
sho, niy father’s birthplace, •where he had inherited a 
small tract of land. They tilled it together, and with 
great difficulty managed to make ends meet. My two 
elder sisters, Arina and Shura, were bom here, increasing 
the poverty of my parents. My father, about this 
time, took to drinking, and began to maltreat and beat 
his wife. He was by nature morose and _ egotistical. 
Want was now making him cruel. My* mother’s life 
with him became one of misery. She was constantly' 
in tears, always pleading for mcicy and praying to God. 

I was bom in July, 1880, the third girl in the family. 
At that time many railroads were being built thioughout 
the country. When I was a year old, my father, who 
had once been stationed at Tsarskoyc Sclo, the Tsar’s 
place of residence near the capital, decided to go to 
Petrograd to seek work. We were left without money, 
lie wrote no letters. On the brink of starvation, my 
mother somehow contrived, with the aid of kind neigh- 
bours, to keep herself and her children alive. 

When I was nearly six years old a letter came from 
my father, the first he had written during the five yihrs 
of his absence. He had broken his right leg alid, as 
soon as he was able to travel, had started home. My 
mother wept bitterly at the news, but was glad to hear 
from her hhsband whom she had almost given up for 
dead . In spite of his cruelty toward her, she still loved 
liim. I remember how happy my motlier ivas when my 
father arrived, but this happiness did not last long. 
Poverty and misery cut it short. My father’s harsh 
nature asserted itself again. Hardly had a year gone 
by when a fourth child, also a girl, arrived incur family. 
And there was no bread in the house. ( 

From*all parts of our section of the country peasants ' 
were migrating that year to Siberia, where the Govern- 
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more I drank the first cup and, the bitterness having 
somcwlut worn off, I drained another In this manner 
I disposed of the entire bottle Drowsy and weak, I 
took the babj into my arms and tried to rock it to 
sleep But I mjsclf began to stagger, and fell with the 
child to the floor ^ 

Our mother found us there, screaming at the top of 
our voices Prcsentlj the visitors arrived and my 
mother reached for the bottle, only to discover that it 
had been emptied It did not take her long to find the 
culprit I shill always remember the w hipping I got 
on that occasion 

Toward winter father armed from Tomsk lie 
brought little monc) w ith him The winter was sev ere 
and epidemics were raging in the countrj Me fell ill 
one bj one father mother, then all the girls As there 
was no bread in the house and no moncj to bu> an} 
thing the community took care of us till the spring 
housing and feeding us By some miracle all of us 
escaped death but our clothes had become rags Our 
shoes fell to pieces My parents decided to move to 
Tomsk, where we armed barefoot and tattered finding 
shelter at a poor inn on the outskirts of the town 

Mj father would work on!} a couple of dajs a week 
He w ns lazv *1 he remainder of the w cek he idled aw a y 
and drank My sisters served ns nurse mauls while my 
mother worked in a baker} keeping the babj and me 
with her M c slept in the loft of a stable w itli the 
horses stamping below us Our bed was of straw laid 
on the floor, which consisted of unshaven planks thrown 
across logs Soon the baker s wife began to object to 
feeding an extra mouth which belonged to me I was 
then over eight } cars old 

“I\1i) don’t jou send Iter to work v She can earn 
her own bread ” she argued 
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My mother would draw me to l\cr breast, weep and 
beg for mercy But the proprietress became impatient, 
threatening to throw us all out 
Tinaliy my father came to sec us, w ith the good tuhngs 
tint he had found a place for me I was to care for a 
fisc-} car old bo>, in return for my board and eight) - 
fUc kopeks a month 

“If you do well,” my father added, “you will by 
and by recen e a rouble ” 

Such was the beginning of my career in life I was 
eight and a half years old, small and very thin I hod 
never before left my mother’s side, and both of us wept 
bitterly at parting It was a grey, painful, incompre- 
hensible world into which I was being led by my father 
My view of it was further blurred by a stream of tears 
I took care of the little boy for se\eral days One 
afternoon, while amusing lum by making figures m the 
sand, I myself became so engrossed m the game that I 
quarrelled with my cluirgc, which led to a fight I 
remember feeling keenly that I was in the right But 
the child’s mother did not inquire into the matter. 
She heard his screams and whipped me for it 

I was deeply hurt by the undeserved whipping 
administered by a strange woman. 

“ Where was my mother ^ Why did not she come 
to avenge me ? ” 

mother did not answer my cries Nobody did 
I felt miserable How n rong was the w orld, how unjust 
It was not worthwhile living m such a world 
My feet were bare My dress was all m rags No- 
body seemed to care for me I was all alone, without 
friends and nobody knew of the y earning in my heart 
I would droon myself, I thought Yes, I would run 
to the river and drown myself Then I would go up, 
free of all pam, into the arms of God 
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I resolved to slip out at the fust chance and jump into 
the river, but before the opportunity presented itself 
my father called He found me in tears 
‘ What’s the matter, Manka 9 ” he ashed 

“I am going to drown myself, papa,” I answered 
sadly 

“Great Heavens! What’s happened, you foolish 
child 

I then poured out my heart to him, begging to be 
tahen to my mother He caressed me and talked of my 
mother’s distress if I left my place He piomised to 
buy me a pur of shoes, and I remained 

But I did not stay long The little boy , liav ing seen 
his mother punish me, began to take advantage of me, 
making my life quite unbearable Finally I ran away 
and wandered about town till dark, looking for my 
mother It was late when a policeman picked me up 
crying in the street and carried me to the police-station 
The officer m charge of the station took me to lus home 
for the night 

His house was rather large I had never been m 
I such a house before lien I aw okc in the morning it 
seemed to me that there were a great many doors m it 
and all of them aroused my curiosity I wanted to 
know what was behind them As I opened one of the 
doors, I beheld the police officer asleep on a bed, with 
a pistol by his side I w anted to beat a hasty retreat, 
but lie awoke He seized the pistol and, still dazed 
from sleep, threatened me with it lightened, I ran 
out of the room 

My father, meanwhile had been informed of my flight 
and had gone to the police station in search of me He 
was referred to the police officer’s home There he 
lobncl me, weeping m the porch, and took me to mv 
mother 
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M> parents then decided to establish a home AU 
their capital amounted to sw loubles (About 125 8d ) 
They rented a basement for three roubles a month 
Two roubles my father invested in some second-hand 
furniture, consisting of a lame table and benches, 
and a few kitchen utensils With a fen kopeks from 
the last rouble m her purse my mother prepared some 
food for us She sent me to bu> a kopek’s worth of 
salt 

The grocer’s shop of the street w as owned by a Jewess, 
named Nastnsia Leontievna Tuchsman She lobked at 
me closely when I entered her shop, recognizing that I 
was a stranger m the street, and asked me 
“ Whose arc you ’ ” 

“ I am of the Trolkovs We have just mov cd into 
the basement m the next block ” 

“ I need a little girl to help me Would you like to 
work for me’” she asked “ 1 11 give you a rouble a 
month, and board ” 

I was overjoyed and started for home at such speed 
that by the time I got to m} mother 1 was quite breath 
less I told her of the offer from the grocery woman 
“ But,” I added ‘ she is a Jewess ” 

I had heard so many things of Jews that 1 was rather 
! afiaid, on second thoughts, to live under the same roof 
with a Jewess My mother calmed my fears on that 
score and went to the grocer s shop to have a talk with 
the proprietress She came back satisfied, and I entered 
upon mj apprenticeship to Nastasia Leontievna 
It \\ as not an easy life I learned to w ait on customers, 
to run errands to do everything m the house, from cook 
mg and sewing to scrubbing floors All da} I slaved 
without ceasmg, and at night I slept on a box m the 
passageway between the shop and the house My 
monthly earnings went to m> mother, but they nevei 
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sufficed to time the spectre of starvation awaj from 
my home M} father earned little but t drank much 
nnd his temper became more and more harsh 
In time my w ages w ere raised to tw o roubles a month 
But as I grew I required more clothes, which mj mother 
had to suppl) me from mj earnings Nastnsm Leon 
tievna was exacting and not infrequently punished 
me But she also Io\cd me as though I lmd been hei 
pwn daughter, and always tried to moke up for harsh 
treatment I owe a great deal to her, ns she taught me 
to do almost ever} thing both in her business and in 
housew orh 

I must have been about eleven when, m a fit of temper, 
I quarrelled with Nastasia Leontievna Her brother 
frequented the theatre and constantly talked of it I 
never quite understood what a theatre was like, but 
it attracted me, and I resolved one evening to get nc 
quamted with that place of wonders I asked Nn'stnsta 
Leontievna for money to go there She refused 

“ You little moujttchka 1 wlnt do jou want with the 
theatre 9 ’ she asked dcrisn clj 

‘You d— — d Jewess!” I retorted fiercelj, and 
ran out of the shop I went to mj mother and told 
her Of the incident She was horrified ' 

“ But now she won’t take jou back lint shall we 
do without vour wages, M irusia 9 IIow shall w< paj 
the rent 9 We shall Iiav c to go begging again ” And 
she began to erv # 

After some time mj cmplojcr came alter me, rebuking 
me for in> quick temper 

“IIow could I have known that jou were so aiiMOiis 
to go to the theatre 9 ” she asked “All right III 
gi\c jou fifteen kopeks tv erv Sundaj so that jou can 


A i easant woman 
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I became a regular Sunday occupant of the gallery, 
watching with intense interest tlie players, their strange 
gestures and manners of speech. 

Pn e y cars 1 worked for Nastasia Leontic\na, assum- 
ing more important duties as I grew older Early in 
the morning I would rise, open the shutters, knead the 
dough, and sweep ot scrub the floors I finally grew 
weary of this daily grind and began to tlunk of finding 
other work. But my mother was ill and my father 
worked less and less, drinking most of the time. He 
grew more brutal, beating us all unmercifully’. My 
sisters were forced to stay away from home. Shura 
married at sixteen, and I, fourteen years old, became the 
mainstay of the family. It was often necessary to get 
my pay in advance in order to keep the family from 
starv mg 

' The temptation to steal came to me suddenly one day. 
I lnd nev er stolen anything before, and Nastasia Leon- 
tievna repeatedly pointed out tins virtue m me to her 
friends. 

“Here is a moujiichha who doesn’t steal,” she would 
say. But one day’, on unpacking a barrel of sugar 
delivered at the shop, I found seven sugar-loaves instead 
of the usual six. The impulse to take the extra loaf of 
sugar was mcsistibte. At night I smuggled it stealthily 
out of the shop and took it home. My father was 
dismayed. 

“ What have you done, Marusia ’ Take it back 
immediately,” he ordered. I began to cry and said 
that the sugar was not really Nastasia Leontievna’s, 
that the error had been made at tlie refinery. Then 
my father consented to keep it. 

I returned to the shop and went to bed, but my ey’es 
W ould not close ; my' conscience troubled me “ What 
if she suspects tliat a loaf of sugar w as missing ? V. hat 
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if she discovers that I have stolen it ? ” And a feeling 
of shame came o\ er me. Tlie follow mg day I could not 
look straight into Nastasia Leontievna’s eyes. I felt 
guilty. My face burned. At c\cry motion of hers my 
heart quivered in anticipation of the terrible disclosure. 
Finally she noticed that there w os something the matter 
w ith me. 

“ What's wrong with you, Mnrusm ? ” she questioned, 
drawing me close to her “Arc you not well ? ” ' 
This hurt even more. The burden of the sin I had 
c<pimittcd weighed heavier and hcasicr. It rapidly 
became unbearable. My conscience would not be 
quieted. At the end of a couple of restless days and 
sleepless nights I decided to confess. I w ent into Nasta- 
sia Leontievna’s bedroom w hen she was asleep. Rushing 
to her bed, I fell on my knees and broke into sobs. 
She awoke in alarm. 

“ What’s happened, child ? What is it 9 ” 

Weeping, I told the story of my theft, begging for- 
gueness and promising never to steal again Nastasia 
Leontiesna calmed me and sent me back to bed, but 
she could not forgive my parents Next morning she 
visited our home, remonstrating with my father for 
his failure to return the sugar and punish me. The 
shame and humiliation of my parents knew no bounds. 

Sundays I spent at home, helping my mother in the 
house. I would go to the well, w Inch was a considerable 
distance away, for water. My mother baked bread all 
the week and my father earned it to the market, selling 
it at ten kopeks a loaf His temper was steadily getting 
worse, and it w as not unusual for me to find my mother m 
the yard m tears after my father had come home drunk, 

I was now fifteen and began to grow dissatisfied with 
my lot. Life was stirring within me and quickening 
my imagination Everything that passed by and be- 
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jonfl the narrow little world m which I lived and 
laboured called roc, beckoned to me, lured nit Ihc 
impressions of tl\at unfamiliar world which I had caught 
in the theatre had taken deep root m my soul and had 
kindled m me new ardours and desires I wanted to 
dress nicelj , to go out, to cnjo> life’s pleasures I w anted 
to be educated I wanted to have enough money to 
secure my parents for ever from stars ation and to be 
able to lead for a time for a da) even, an idle life, 
without basing to rise with the sun, to scrub the floor 
or to wash clothes 

All * what would I not Imc given to taste the sweet 
ness, the joy, that life held But there seemed to be 
none for me All daj long I slaved in the little shop 
and kitchen I nei er hid a spare rouble Something 
revolted within me against this bleak, purposeless, 
futureless existence 



CHAPTER II 


MARRIAGE AT I HTUIN 

T HEN came the Russo Japanese War And with 
it, Siberia, from Tomsk to Manchuria, teemed 
with a new life It reached e\cn our street, hitherto 
so lifeless and unc\ entful Two officers, the brothels 
Lazo\, one of them married, rented the quarters oppo 
site Nastasia Leontievna’s shop The young Madame 
Lazov knew nothing of housekeeping She obserxed 
me at work in the shop, and offered ine work m her 
home at seven roubles a month 

Seven roubles a month was so attractive a sum that 
I immediately accepted the offer What could not one 
do with so much money ? Why, that would leave four 
roubles for me, after the payment of my mothci’s rent 
Tour roubles 1 Enough to buy a new' dress n coat, or 
a pair of fashionable shoes Resides, it gave me an 
opportunity to release myself from the bondage of 
Nastasia Leontievna 

I took entire charge of the housekeeping at the 
Lazovs. They were kind and courtc8us and took an 
interest in me They taught me how to belmvc at table 
and in society, and took care that I appeared neat and 
clean 

The younger Lazov, Lieutenant Vasili, begin to 
notice me and one evening invited me to take a walk 
•with him In time Vasili’s interest in me deepened 
i 13 
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Wc went out togethci many tunes lie made love to 
nic, cnessing anil kissing me Did I realize el early 
the meaning of it ill ? llaidly It was nil so new, so 
wonderful, so attractive It made my pulse tluob at Ins 
approach It made my cheeks flame with the heat of 
my young blood 

Vasili said he loved me Did I love him ? If I 
did, it w as more because of the man cllous world into 
which be svas to lead me, than on account of liuusUC 
lie promised to marry me Did I p irticularly want 
to many him? Scarcely Ihe prospect of marriage 
was more cnticmg to me because of the end it would 
put to my life ot drudgery and niisciy than on account 
of anything else lo become free, independent, pos- 
sessed of means, was the attractive prospect tint 
marriage held for me 

I was fifteen and a half when Vasili seduced me by 
the promise of marriage Wc lived together for a short 
while, when orders came to the Lazovs to leave for a 
different post Vasili informed me of the order . 

“I hen wc shall have to get married quickly, before 
you go,” I declared But Vasili did not think so 
“Hint’s quite impossible, Marusia,” he said 
“ Why ? " I inquired sharply, something rising in 
my throat, like a tide, with suffocating force 

“ Because I am an officer, and y on are only a plain 
monjitcMa You understand, yourself, that at present 
wc can’t marry Marusenka, I love you just as much 
as ever Come, 4 I’ll take you home with me, you’ll 
Stay With my parents I’ll give you an education, 
then wc will get married ” 

I became hysterical and throwing myself at him 
hhc a ferocious animal, I sueamed at the top of my 
v oice 

“You villain You deceived me You never did 
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love me You aic a scoundiel May God curse jou ” 
Vasili tried to calm me lie tried to approach me, 
but I repulsed him He cried, he begged, he implored 
me to behove that he loved me, and that lie would 
marrj me But I would not listen to lnm I trembled 
with rage, seized by a fit of uncontrollable temper 
He left me m tears 

t did not see Vasili for two-dajs Neither did his 
brother nor sister m law lie had disappeared W hen 
lie returned, he presented a pitiable sight His haggard 
face, the appearance of lus clothes, and the odour of 
vodka told the storj of lus two dajs* debauch 
“Ah, Marusia, Mnrusn,” lie lamented gripping m> 
arms “What have jou done, wliat have jou done? 
I loved you so much \nd jou would not under 
stand me You have ruined my life and jour own ” 
My heart was wrung with pitj for Vasili Life to 
me then was a labjrinth of blind allcjs, tangled, be 
wildermg It is now clear to me that \asih did love 
me genumch, and that he had indulged m the wild 
orgj to forget himself and drown the pain I had caused 
him But I did not understand it then Had I loi ed 
him trulv, it might all have been different But a 
single thought dominated my mind “ lie had promised 
to marry me and failed ” Marriage had become to 
me the sj mbol of a life of independence and freedom 
The Lazovs left They gave me moncj and gifts 
But my heart was like a deserted nun m the winter, 
echoing with the howls of wild beasts Instead of a 
life of freedom, mj parents’ basement awaited me 
And deep in mj bosom lurked a dread of the un 
known. 

I returned home vMj sisters had a heads noticed 
a different air about me Perhaps thej had seen me 
with Vasili at one time or another W hates cr the cause. 
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they hid tlieir suspicions, and did not fail to tommuni 
cate them to my mother It required little scrutiny for 
her to observe that from a shy little girllhad blossomed 
forth into a young woman And then there began days 
and nights of torture for me 

My father quickly got wind of what had happened 
at the Lazovs He was merciless and threw himself 
upon me with a whip, nearly lashing me to death, 
accompanying each blow with epithets that burned into 
me more thou the lashes of the whip He also beat 
my mother when she attempted to intervene on my 
behalf 

My father would come home drunk almost every day, 
and immediately take to lashing me Often he would 
drive me and my mother barefoot out of the house, and 
sometimes we slavered for hours m the snow, hugging 
the icy walls 

Life became an actual mfemo Day and mglit I 
prayed to God that I might fall ill and die But God 
remained deaf And still I felt that only illness could 
save me from the dally punishment “I must get ill,” 
I said to myself And so I lay on the o\ en at night, to 
heat my body, and then went oift and rolled in the snow 
I did it several times, but w ithout avail I could not 
fall ill 

Amid these insufferable conditions, Imet the new year 
of 1005 My married sister had invited me to take part 
in a masquerade My father would not hear, at first, 
of my going oht for an evening, but consented after 
repeated entreaties I dressed as a boy, this being the 
first time I ever wore a man’s clothes After the dancing 
we visited some friends of my sister’s, where I met a 
soldier, just returned from the front He was a common 
moujik of rough appearance and vulgar speech, and 
at least ten years older than my self He immediately 
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began to court me. His name was Afanasi Botch- 
karev. 

It was not long afterwards that I met Botclikarev 
again in the house of a married sister of his. He invited 
me to go out for a walk, and then suddenly proposed that 
I should marry lum. It came to me so unexpectedly 
that I had no time for consideration. Anything seemed 
preferable to the daily torments of home. If I had sought 
death to escape my father, why not marry this boorish 
moujflc ? And I consented without further thought. 

My father objected to my marrying since I was not 
jet sixteen, but without avail. As Botchkarcv was 
penniless, and I had no money, we decided to work 
together and save. Our marriage was a hasty affair. 
The only impression of it that remains with me is my 
feeling of relief at escaping from my father’s brutal 
hands. Alas l Little did I then suspect that I was 
exchanging one form of torture for another. 

On the day following our marriage, which took place 
in the early spring, Afanasi and I went down to the rnfer 
to lure ourselves ns day labourers. We helped to load 
and unload lumber barges. Hard work never daunted 
me, and I would have been satisfied, had it only been 
possible for me to get along with Afanasi otherwise. But 
he also drank, while I did not, and intoxication m\an- 
ably brutalized him. lie knew of mj affair w ith Lazov, 
and would Use it as a pretext for punishing me. 

“That officer is still m jour head,” I;e would shout. 

“ Wait, I’ll knock him out of it ” And he would 
proceed to do so 

Summer came. Afanasi and I found work with an 
nsphaltc business. Wc made floors at the prison, uni- 
versity and other public buildings. Wc paved some 
streets with nsplmlte. Our work with the firm lasted 
about two jears. Both of us started at seventy kopeks 
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(about Is 5|d ) a dn>, but I rose to the position of 
assistant foreman m a few months, receiving a rouble 
and fifty kopeks (about 8 s 2d) v. daj Afanasi con 
tinued os a common labourer duties required 

considerable knowledge in the mixing of the various 
elements m the making of concrete and asphaltc 

Afanasi’s low intelligence was o sufficient trial 
But his heavy drinking nos a greater source of suffering 
to me He made a habit of beating me, and grew to 
be unendurable I was less than eighteen y ears old, 
and nothing but nuscrj seemed to be in store for me 
The thought of escape dug itself deeper and deeper into 
my mind I finally resolved to run awaj from Afanasi 
My married sister had moved to Barnaul, where she 
and her husband worked as servants on a river steamer 
I saved some twenty roubles, and determined to go to 
my sister, but I needed a passport W ithout a passport 
one could not move m Russia, so I took my mothci’s 
On the way, at a small railway station, I was held up 
by a police officer 

“ Where are you going, girl ’ ” he asked brusquely, 
eyeing me with suspicion 

‘To Barnaul,” I replied, with a sinking heart 
“Have you a passport’” he demanded 
“ Yes,” I said, drawing it out of my bag 
“ What’s your name ? ” was the next question 
“ Maria Botchkarcva ” 

In my concision I had forgotten that the passport 
was my mother’s, and that it bore the name of Olga 
rrolkova When the officer unfolded it and glanced 
at the name, he turned on me fiercely 
11 Botchkareva, ah, so that is your name ? ” 

It dawned upon me then that X had committed a 
fatal mistake Visions of prison, torture and eventual 
return to Afanasi flashed before me ‘ I am lost,” I 
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thought, falling upon my knees before the officer to 
beg for mcicy, as he ordered me to follow him to head- 
quarters In an outburst of tears and sobs, I told him 
tint I had escaped from a brutal husband, and since I 
could not possibly obtain a passport of my own, I was 
forced to make use of my mother’s I implored him not 
to send me back to Afanasi, for he would certainly kill 
me. 

My simple peasant speech com meed the officer that I 
was not a dangerous political, but lie would not let me 
go He decided that I should go with him “Come 
along, you will stay with me, and tomorrow I will 
send you to Barnaul If jou don’t, I’ll ha\c you 
arrested and sent by it ape 1 back to Tomsk ” 

I was as doede as a sheep This was my first contact 
with the authorities, and I dared not protest If I 
had any power of will it must have been dormant 
Had I not found the world full of wrong since my child 
hood ? Was not this one of the ordinary c\ ents of 
life 9 We moujiks were cicatcd to suffer and endure 
1 hey, the officials, were created to punish and maltreat 
And so I was led away by the guardian of peace and law, 
and made to suffer shame and humiliation 
I was then free to go to Barnaul, and I resumed mj 
journey When I arrived there, my sister quicklj 
found employment for me on the steamship The w ork 
was comparatively easy, and my life rapidly took a 
happier turn It was an immense relief to be aw a} 
from my drunken, brutal husband 
But the relief was short lived Afanasi came to mv 
mother after my disappearance to inquire concerning 
my whereabouts She showed surprise upon hearing 
of my flight, and denied all knowledge of mv destina- 
tion. He returned to our house again and again One 
* Under convoj from prison to prison 
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day m his presence the postman delivered a letter 
from Shura He seized it, and through it learned that 
I was m Barnaul 

One morning, as I was standing on the deck of the 
ship, which was anchored m the harbour, my eyes 
suddenly fell on a figure approaching the wharf It 
was a familiar figure In another moment I lecognized 
it as that of Afanasi My blood froze and my flesh 
crept as I realized what was coming 

‘ Once fallen into his hands my life would be one of 
continuous torture ” I thought ‘ I must sav c myself ” 
But how could I escape 9 If I were on land I might 
still have a chance Here all avenues arc closed 
There he is already approaching the gate to the wharf 
He is stopping to ask a question of a guard, who nods 
affirmatively Now, he is walking a little faster His 
face wears a grin that strikes terror into my heart I 
am trapped But no, just wait a moment, Afanasi 
Don’t be sure of your triumph yet I rush to the 
edge of the deck, cross myself and jump into the deep 
waters of the Ob Ah, how thrilling it is to die * So 
I have outwitted Afanasi after all It’s cold, the water 
is cold And I am going down, down I am glad 
I am triumphant I have escaped from the trap 
into the arms of death 

I awoke, not in heaven but in the hospital I was 
observed jumping into the river, dragged out uncon- 
scious, and reyived 

The authorities questioned me as to the cause of my 
attempted suicide, and drew up a protocol I told them 
of my husband, of his brutality, and the utter impossi 
bihty of bvmg with him 

Afanasi was waiting in the anteroom, to see me 
My attempt at suicide had seriously upset him It 
aroused a sense of shame in him Touched by my 
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called td deliver the passport to me, Afanasi was 
home My scheme vns discovered and my hopes were 
dashed to the ground Afanasi hurled himself at me 
and bound me hand and foot, deaf to my entreaties 
and cries I thought my end had come In silence he 
carried me out of the house and tied me to a post.. 

It was cold, very cold He flogged me, drank, and 
flogged me again, cursing me m the ^ ilest terms 

“1 hat’s what you get for trying to escape,” he 
bawled, holding the bottle to my mouth “ You won’t 
escape any more You will drink or you will 
die • ” 

I was obdurate and implored him to leave me alone 
He continued his flogging, however, keeping me for 
four hours tied to the post, till I finally broke dow n and 
drank th£ vodka I became intoxicated, staggered 
out into the street, and fell on the pavement in front 
of the house Afanasi ran after me, cursing and kicking 
me We were quickly surrounded by a crowd Mj 
neighbours, who knew of his cruelty to me, came to m> 
help Afanasi was roughly handled, so roughly, indeed, 
that he left me in peace for some time afterwards. 

Christmas was drawing near I had saved, little 
by little, fifty roubles (about £5 5s 7d ) Every kopek 
of that money had been earned by extra toil during the 
night It was all the earthly possession that I had, 
nnd I guarded it jealously Somehow, Afanasi got 
wind of its hiding place and stole it He spent it all 
on drink. 

I was mad with fury upon discovering the loss 
What t|ie money meant to me in the circumstances is 
difficult to describe It was my blood, my sweat, a 
year of my youth And he, the benst, squandered it 
in one orgj The least I could do to my torturer was 
to kill him 
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In a frenzy, I ran to my mother, who was struck b\ 
the expression of my face 

“ Marusia, what ails you ? ’* 

“ Mother, 1 ’ I gasped, “ let me have an axe I am 
going to kill Afanast ” 

“ Holy Mother, have mercy 1 ” she exclaimed, raising 
licr hands to Heaven, and falling on her knees, she im 
plored me to come to my senses But I was too frantic 
with rage I seized an axe and ran home 

Afanasi returned drunk, and began to taunt me with 
the loss of my precious savings I was white with 
wTath and cursed him from the depth of my heart 
lie gripped a stool and threw it at me I caught up 
the axe 

“ I will kill you, you blood sucker 1 ” I screamed 

Afanasi was stupefied He had not expected that 
from me The desire to kill was irresistible Mentally, 
I already gloated over Ins dead body and the freedom 
that it would bring me I was ready to swing the axe 
at him 

Suddenly the door flew open and my father rushed in 
He had been sent by my mother 

“ Marusia, what are you doing ? ” he cried out, 
gnpping my arm The break was too abrupt, my 
nerves collapsed, and I fell unconscious to the floor 
Upon awakening I found the police m the house, and 
I told them everything Afanasi was taken to the 
police station, while the police-officer, a very kind 
hearted man, advised me to leave the town to get away 
from him , 

I got my passport, but my money was gone I could 
not afford to buy a ticket to Irkutsk, where Shura had 
moved from Barnaul Determined to go at all costs I 
boarded a tram without a ticket The conductor 
discovered me on the way, and I cried and begged him 
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f to allow me to proceed He proposed to hide me in 
the baggage car and take me to Irkutsk, upon his own 
conditions Enraged, I pushed him violently from me 
“ 1 will put you of! at the next station,” he shouted 
at me, running out of the car And lie kept his word 
Nearly all the distance to Irkutsk was yet before me, 
and I wanted to get there without selling myself for 
the price of a ticket There could be no thought of 
going back I had to get to Irkutsk I boarded the 
next train, and stealthily crouched under a seat, as it 
moved out of the station 

Ultimately I was discovered, but this conductor was 
an elderly man and yielded to my tears and entreaties I 
, told him of my experience w ith the first conductor and of 
my total lack of money He allowed me to proceed, 
and whenever an inspector boarded the tiain, he would 
signal to me to hide under the seat Sometimes I w ould 
spend several hours at a stretch there, concealed by the 
legs of some land passengers In this manner I jour 
neyed for four days, finally reaching mv destination — 
Irkutsk 



CHAPTER III 


A LITTLE HAPPINESS 

I ARRIVED in Irkutsk penniless. All I possessed was 
what I wore. I went to look for my sister, who was 
in poor circumstances and ill. Her husband was out 
of work. One could not expect an enthusiastic welcome 
under such conditions. I lost little time in seeking 
employment, and quickly found a place as a dishwasher 
at nine roubles (about 19s.) a month. It was revolting 
work, in a filthy den patronized by drunkards. The 
treatment I received at the hands of the clients was so 
unbearable that I left at the end of the first day. 

On the third day I found work in a laundry, where I 
had to wash hundreds of articles daily. From five in 
the morning till eight in the evening I was bent over 
the washtub. It was bitter drudgery, but I was forced 
to stay at it for several weeks. I lived with my sister 
in one small room,' paying her rent. Presently I began 
to feel pains in my back. The hard work was telling on 
me. I resolved to leave the laundry, although my sister 
was against my doing so. I had no money saved. 

Having had experience of concrete work, I applied 
for employment to an asphalte contractor, i, He was 
kind enough to give me a trial as an assistant foreman 
on a job he was doing at the Irkutsk prison. I was to 
take charge of ten men and women labourers. 

25 
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When I begin I was met by an outburst of mirth oil 
all sides “Ha, ha,” they laughed, “la baba holding 
foreman’s place ’ ” Y • 

X pud no heed to the ridicule and went about rny 
business -quietlj and gently The men-obeyed, and as 
thej saw that I knfcw what I was about began eien to 
gain a respect for me I was given for a first test 
the preparing of a floor Stretching myself on the 
ground With the rest of the party planning and working, 
I managed to finish mj task a couple of hours ahead 
r lt ™ e ,/" d marched the men trmmph- 

the ltl e f r 1 " 8, to the utt “ amazement of 

he other foremen My employer was jn high glee 

Look at this baba I ” he said “ She will have us 
trousers 1 ” 1 '" 3 fr ° m her pretty soon She should wear 
m JJ‘ c day I was put m charge of twenty-fire 

I appealed to their J mg , earn bread 
me Sending fnr fairness to co-operate w ith 

the m ta"v 8 on o thr;„M d ,m“o rrr 1 treated 

called me “ Manka " ffrecHoul't ' 0mpIe ‘ el >' M y men 
splcntlullj I was such a ntel y> “ud we got along 
tractor himself invited me ln'h‘° S ! ty tllat tlle con 

mg As the quality „r asphalto l 1* m U, ° morn 
lions of the elements used the men™' * nn thc propor ‘ 
some amusement for „, y „ r , lcK n ^ore waiting with 

w itliout hesitation mdwhentlieeontmetoLmvrf^ix 
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o’clock he found -the .kettles Lotting and the' labourers 
hard at* work j pouiing.the tfsphnlte on the grav'd. ' , 
This work has to be; .done .without relaxation, amid 
awful heat and suffocating <od6urs. For a whole, year . 
I stayed at itT” working incessantly; with no’ holidays 
and no other rest. 4 Like a pendulum, .alwdys in motion, 
I would begin my daily grind before dawn, returning 
home after sunset, only to eat and" go to bed to gam 
strength for another day of cheerless toiL'^ / 

Finally I broke down. I caught cold •, while working 
in a basement, and became so weak that I was ’taken to • 
the Kuznetzov Hospital, where I was confined to bed 
for two months. When I recovered and had rested for 
ffrbout a week, I returned to my job, but found it occupied 
by a man who had been especially brought from Euro- 
pean Russia. Besides, there wasn’t much work left 
for the firm in Irkutsk. 

lily sister and her husband moved back to Tomsk 
aboiit this time, and my situation grew desperate. 

I looked for a place as a domestic servant, but having 
no references I found it impossible to obtain one. The 
little money I had finally gave out. My only friends 
in the town were the Scmentovskys, neighbours of my 
sister. I lived with them, but they were poor them- 
selves, and so, for days at a time, I would go without 
food, my only sustenance consisting of tea. 

One day I applied at an employment agency and was 
informed, after being asked if I woujd agree to leave 
tow’n, that a woman had been there looking for a ^ser- 
vant, and offered to pay twenty-five roubles (about 
£2 12s. 9d.) a month. I instantly expressed my willing- 
ness to go to her. She appeared in the afternoon, young, 
beautiful, elegantly dressed, her fingers and neck 
adorned with dazzling jewels. She was very kind to 
me, inspected me carefully, ami asked if I was married. 
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But mi troubles liad only begun' I had no place <0 
go Tor two days I Wondeied about the town day and 
night I was stdrvcd and worn .Out riven I knelt 
on the bank of the river and prayed for half -an hour 
I prayed devoutly, pouring out my whole soul It' 
seemed to me that the Lord had heard my plea, and d 
felt relieved *• 

I resol ved^o return to Anna Petrovna after my prayer. 

I thought she had been so kind at first that if J begged 
her to let me work for her as a servant she would ngre? 
Before entering her house I went into the little grocer’s 
shop nearby and posing as the new servant of’Anna- 

hottTeo?' ° "°V* tustom “ ot place, got n small 
CSM " CC of ' «*P* I then entered the ho'use 
c11 rccm ed However, the solicitude for 

caresses^ n'* 1 rCSCnted Anna Petrovna’s 

presses I locked myself up in my room, ccttinrr reach 
to poison mjsclf vuth the essence 8 8 } 

atthe 1 k pr t h T r s a ^ 

rcnlvvwis “Tnm 1. ! t? 1 askcd sluir p!y The 
days ago m the parjr * iTanlX hdpP »“ 

Sra'; 1 :’’^ P4 y opcnthe“„or’ 

and ^2m h V h,S "” S “*» trap 

arc all villa, a 1 H a vou v™ 7° “," 1Ialn ' You 
Lave I done to d ve torture , T* h "' C ? What 
rail into your hands ,t wallL “ nd , '‘a" “tion ? If I 

am going to drink tins poison ^"l'et” 1 “"’w' 1 1 

my corpse ” * 1 and J 011 gloat over 

raised nnalann*' and'dmnv^^ *“ ° Ul ln "> >ard 
shouted that I had thLafX PC ° P ' C "' th lnm ’ 

crowd collected 
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"\vmdow of my room from the outside’ and jumped in. 
Seizing the glass oi essenod, lie' threw it out of the 
window, cursing Ahna Petrovna and her house. He 
made every effort to calm me, expressing his admiration 
-for my courage and \irtue. His professions of sincerity 
a’u£Tfnendship were so convincing that I yielded to las 
Invitation to go with him to the home of las parents 
/ Wyjsavtour, who was a handsome ) oung man of about 
hvfcnty-four, was Yakov Buk He was a man of edu- 
cation, having studied at a high school for some time. 
HisTathei was a butcher I was well rccci\cd b} las 
'fantilj , fed, dressed and allow ed to rest They w ere kind 
ancl Jiospitablc people. Yakov, or Yasha, as lie was 
galled by his intimates, took especial care of me. He 
leftpd me, and it was not long before he declared that 
'•* he could not live without me 

I was also attracted towards him He knew of my 
previous marriage and proposed that wc should live 
together by civil agreement, without the sanction of 
the Church, a very common mode of marriage in Russia 
of late years, because of the difficulty of obtaining a 
** divorce I consented to his proposal, on condition that 
he tdld me the reason for las living in a small bam in 
the back jard, apart from the family He agreed 
“When. I was twenty” he began, “my father was 
engaged m the business of supplying meat to several 
army regiments He was a partner in a firm, and was 
assisted by my brothers and myself # Considering me 
the most industrious and reliable of his sons, he entrusted 
me once with ten thousand roubles (about £1,055 11s ) 
to go to buy cattle Host of the money did not belong 
to lnm 

“ On the tram I was drawn into a game of cards, 
deliberately got up by a gang of rascals for the purpose 
of fleecing innocent passengers like rmself. 1 lost all 
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my money and my clothes to boot Dressed in rags, 
with two roubles, presented to me by the gamblers, 
m my pocket, I alighted at the Chinese frontier in a' 
suicidal state of mind lliere I became acquainted, at 
an inn, with some Chinese brigands who were members 
of a band operating in. the neighbourhood One of 
them was the chief of the band 
“ I told him my story, adumg that I would do any- 
thmg to sale my father from disgrace and bankruptcy 
He proposed that I should join his band in a raid on 
an incoming tram which was carrying fifty thousand 
roubles I was aghast at the suggestion But then 
I lmd n vision of my parents turned out of their house, 
of their property sold at auction, and of themselves 
forced to go begging It rent my heart There was 
nothing to do but to accept the offer I was led by 
the chief into a field and there introduced to most of 
the robbers I was the only white man m the band 
“In the evening wc armed ourscKcs with daggers, 
pistols and rifles and started for the railway line, where 
wc Ini in wait for the train The thought that I had 
turned highwat man nearly froze my blood It was 
such a \ lolcncc to my own nature 

“The trim was to pass at one m the morning I 
pray cd to God that He w ould sas c me somehow from 
this experience Suddenly a body of Cossacks appeared 
m the distance, racing in our direction The authorities 
had been on tjic track of this band for a long time 
Ihery man m the gang threw down his weapons and ran 
into the forest I, too, ran for all I was worth 
“l he Cossacks pursued us, mid I was caught As 
I was a Russian and a new member of the organization, 
I succeeded by persistent dentals of any knowledge of 
the band in creating doubt m the minds of my captors 
as to my participation in the projected raid But 
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I was arrested and sent to the Irkutsk prison, where 
I was kept for a whole year There I came in 
contact with man} politicals and was converted to 
their ideas Final!}, for lack of evidence I was set 
free 

“ 1 returned home cos ered w ith disgrace My father 
had arrived at an understanding with his partner where 
b> he was to pa} back in monthly instalments the 
sum I had gambled aw a} He would not let me enter 
the house, but my mother defended me There was 
a quarrel, which ended m an agreement that I be allow cd 
to occupy this barn But my father sw ore that he would 
disinherit me, gi\ mg m} share of his estate to his other 
sons ” 

I soon had occasion to discover that Yaslm was con 
sidcred a suspicious character by the local police, 
because of his imprisonment His kindness, too, was 
his misfortune Freed or escaped prisoners would 
sometimes s isit him secretly and he would gi\ e them his 
last penn}, piece of bread or shirt But I liked him 
nil the more for that, for it was this warm heart in him 
that had rescued me from death We \owcd to be 
faithful to each other for ever And I entered upon my 
duties ns a housewife 

The bam in which wc were going to h\e was filled 
with rubbish, and lnd never been cleaned I applied 
myself industriously to making it habitable It was not 
aii easy task, but I finally succeeded Me receded a 
gift of one hundred roubles from Yashn»’s parents, and 
decided to establish a butcher’s shop of our own We 
got some lumber and built a small shop 'ihen Yaslia 
bought three cows and the two of us led them to the 
slaughter house, where I learned how tobutcher Yasha 
ran the shop I was the first woman butcher m that 
neighbourhood. 

D 
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One summer day, -while walking m the street, I saw 
some boys peddling ice cream I had learned how to 
make ice cream during my apprenticeship with N astasia 
Leontievna It occurred to me that I could make 
ice-cream and sell it rinding out from the boys how 
much they paid for it, I offered them better cream at ' 
a lower price and asked them to come for it the next 
day I immediately returned home and bought milk 
from Yasha’s mother who offered to give it to tne 
without payment upon learning the purpose for which it 
was intended The ice cream I prepared was, happily 
very good, and it sold quickly During the summer I 
earned two or three roubles daily by this means 
I led a life of peaceful industry with Yasha for about 
three years Every morning I would get up at six 
o’clock and go with him to the slaughter house Then 
all da} I would spend at home There were always 
many poor people, mostly women and children, stranded 
m our town, which was the junction of a railway and 
river route They would wander about the streets, 
begging for bread and shelter The greater number of 
them would land in our barn home At times they 
would fill it completely, sleeping in rows on the ‘floor 
Frequently they were ill I fed them, washed them, 
and looked after their children 

Yasha would often remonstrate with me for working 
so incessantly and so hard But I had my reward m 
the gratitude and blessings these women bestowed upon 
me There was joy m being able to serve In addition, 
I sent regularly to m> mother ten roubles (about £l Is ) 
a month Aa9ha taught me in leisure moments how 
to read 

M} name became a household word m the neighbour 
hood Wherever I went I was blessed “ There goes 
Buh Botchhama ! ” people would point at me, wlus 
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penng Yasha’s parents also grew \ er> attached to me 

It all ended one evening in May, 1912 There was 
a peculiar knock at the door, and Yasha went out to 
admit a man of about Hurt}, well dressed, with a beard 
and pince-nez, of distinguished appearance He was 
pale and showed signs of agitation He stood with 
Yasha in the passage way for ten minutes talking in a 
wlusper He was then introduced to me as an old 
friend of Yasha’s He had escaped from prison and 
it was our task to hide him, as his capture would mean 
his death The unexpected guest was no less a person 
than the rev olutionary who was responsible for the 
death of a notorious Go\ernor of Siberia 

Yasha proceeded to remove our bed from its comer 
Hd next removed a board in the lower part of the wall, 
revealing, to my great astonishment, a deep cavity 
in the ground underneath Our visitor was invited 
to make himself comfortable there The board was 
replaced and the bed restored to its former position 
Yasha and I went to bed 

We had barely put out the light when there was heard 
a thumping of man) feet around the house, followed 
bj loud knocks at the door It was the police l My 
heart was m my mouth, but I feigned sleep while Yasha 
opened the door He had previously given me Ins 
res olver to hide and I concealed it m my bosom 1 he 
search continued for nearly two hours I was dragged 
out of bed, and everything in the house was turned 
upside dowm 

We denied any knowledge of a political fugitive, but 
the sheriff took Yasha along with him However, he 
was released a couple of hours later Upon lus return 
Yasha let the man out of the secret hole, supplied him 
with peasant clothes and food, harnessed our horse 
and drove away with Inm before dawn, instructing me 
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•to aniw5r;ti;i|lVml)uW^'tjr^ 'saying that lie had gone to 
buy ' Cattle,^' “ C i * * • .* 

: ;v. On' tliel ovitskirfe joGtlie town a policeman, emerging 
^rom'kpmb ^iu\Hin§’ den in a semi-drunken condition, 

• bte^ved'i Y asha ;’d riving by. He attached little signifi- 
‘ - cancc'*to',the f acthit' the time* but when he reported for 
f -ku£y' ii\-#he’rti6rning and learned of the fugitive, he 
l*said*thht'*ho bail seen Yasha leave the town with a, 
stranger -l Was doing some washing when the house ^ 
'nvtfVagam/surroundcd by police. 

*'•*, ■ ‘J*\Vheje' your husband?” the sheriff inquired 
. fiercely. ; ^ Gone to buy cattle,” I replied. * - 

’ “pet ready, to come with me ! ” he shouted angrily. 

'* -I {deatiecbmnocence, but in a terrible voice he informed t 
_ m^’.that t was under arrest. 

, I was taken to the detective bureau, where a middle- 
t aged man, who talked very gently, and seemed very 
mindful of my comfort, entered into a conversation 
with me and even invited me to tea, which invitation I 
refused. He went about his work very craftily, and I 
was nearly caught when he asked me if I had also met _ 
the young man who had arrived at our house at nine 
o’clock the night before. 

His information was quite, correct, but I obstinately 
refused to admit the truth. I declared that I knew 
nothing of the young man he spoke of, but my examiner 
was patient. He was generous in his praise of my help 
and devotioi\ to the poor. Promising me immunity, 
he urged me to tell the truth. 

, I Would not yield, and his patience finally wore out 
and he struck me furiously with a rubber whip a couple 
of times. I was enraged and bestowed on him some 
epithets that led to my being locked up in a cell where 
two drunken street women weTe confined. They were 
of the lowest class and were venting curses on every- 
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body They persecuted me j^uljccaidirgly Jt '‘was a 
horrible night that I passed there he stench alone 
\\ as sufficient to dm c one mad **r*w as’ greatly relicv cd 
when morriing arrived, and I was taken to thfe ofhcc-foi/ 
another examination ** * * 

1 repeated mj denials There followed threats' of, 
long imprisonment, coaxings, rebuke^ and attempts to 
extort a confession from me, and I learned tltSt \ oslja 
Iiad been arrested on his way bach, "before,, tea clung 
home, so that he did not know of my own arres^ I 
was detained for seven days, at the end. of winch the 
authorities, having been unable to obtain ( * anything 
from me, set me free * 4 * r 

Yasha was still m jail and I started -opt * to visit 
\ arious officials and bureaus m Ins behalf. The chief 
of police of the province was then in town, stopping ip * 
the house of a friend of ours I invoked the aid of the 
latter for the purpose of obtaining an interview with 
him, and finally I was admitted to the presence of a 
largely built man wearing the uniform of a colonel I 
fell on my knees before him and protested my husband’s 
innocence pray ing for mercy I was so unneix ed that 
lie helped me to rise and ordered some water for me, 
promising to investigate the case and to secure that 
justice was done 

I went next to the jail hoping to see Yasha Cut 
there I was informed that he had been sent to Nert 
clunsk, about file miles from Stretinsk I was not 
long in making an effort to catch up with him Taking 
with me a hundred roubles, I caught the next train to 
Nertchmsk, just as I was, and, immediately upon my 
arrival there, sought an audience with the Governor, 
and was told to await my turn in the line When my 
turn came, the Governor, reading my name from the 
list, asked 
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“Well, what is jour ease?” 

“My husband, your Excellency, Yasha Buk,” I 
replied 

Your husband, cli ? How is he your husband if 
your name is Botchkareva ? ” 

“ By civil agreement, your Excellency ” / 

“’\Ve know these civil marriages,” he remarked 
scoflingly. “There arc many like you in the streets,” 
and lie dismissed my case He said it in the hearing of 
a room full of people My blood rushed to my face, and 
I was bitterly hurt It was with difficulty that I got 
a card of admission to the prison, but how profound 
was my grief upon being informed that Yasha had spent 
there only one night and had been sent on to Iikutsk 
I had barely enough money with me to buy a fourth- 
class ticket to Irkutsk, and hardly any of the necessaries 
for a journey, but I did not hesitate to take the next 
tram westw ar d It took three days to reach the Siberian 
capital I stopped again with the Sementovskys, who 
were glad to w clcome me I made my w ay to the Irkutsk 
prison, only to discover that Yasha had been taken 
to the Central Distribution Prison at Alcxandro\ sk, two 
miles from the railway station of Usolye There was 
little time to lose I left the same day for Usolye, 
whence I had to walk to Alexandrovsk 

It w as late in the autumn of 1012 I started out w ith 
little food, and was soon exhausted It was not an 
easy task to ge{ to Alexandrovsh The road lay across 
a river and through an island, connected by ferries 

On the way I made the acquaintance of a woman, 
Avdotia Ivanovna Kitova, who was also bound for the 
prison Her husband was there too, and she told me 
why . lie was drunk when the dog catcher came to take 
an ay lus fa\ ourite dog, and he shot the dog catcher ; 
now he was sentenced to exile, and she had decided to 
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go along with him, with her two childien, who were in 
Irkutsk * 

At the Control Prison I received another shock I 
could not be admitted without a pass I did not know 
that it was necessary to have a pass I declared But 
the warden in charge, a wizened old man, with a flowing 
white beard, shouted angrily at me, “ No ! No 1 
Get out of here It’s against the law , you can’t be 
admitted Go to Irkutsk and come back with a pass, 
and we will let you in ” 

“But I have journeyed nearly seventy miles to see 
him, ’ I pleaded, in tears ‘ I am worn out and hungry 
Allow me to see him just for five minutes — only five 
short minutes Is there no mercy m your heart for a 
weak woman 9 ” 

With this I broke down and became hysterical The 
harsh little warden, and lus assistants in the office 
became frightened Yasha was brought in for a brief 
interview The few minutes that we were allowed to 
pass in each other s presence gave us new strength 
He told me of his experiences and I told him of mine, 
and we decided that I should go to the Governor G eneral 
Kniazev, to entreat lus mercy 

It was not till late evening that I started back to the 
railway station I reached the liver at dusk and man 
aged to catch a ferry to the island But it was dark 
when I landed there and I lost my way trying to cross 
the island to the other ferry * 

I was cold hungry, exhausted My feet were swollen 
from wandering for several hours in a frantic effort to 
find the right path When at last I got to the other 
TVidt VL ynwst tewt Wtv* wfocrcA, TmdwvglA I SOT tVi% 
lights across the water and called with all my remaining 
strength for the ferry But there was no response 
Only the wand, shrieking through the woods behind me. 
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echoed my cries. I kept calling all night, but in vain. 

When it dawned I gathered my last energies, stood 
up and called out again. This time I was observed, 
nnd a canoe was sent alter me. Unfortunately, it was 
in charge of a boy. I was too ill to move, and he could 
not carry me to it. I had to creep on all-fours to thb 
boat. With the boy’s aid, I finally found myself m 
the canoe. It took him a long time to ferry me across, 
and I was m a state of collapse by the time w c reached 
ic other side I was taken to the Kuznetzov Hospital 
m Irkutsk again, where I lay dangerously ill for nearly 
two months. During tins time I lost nil my hair 'and 
half mj weight. 

After my visit to Yasha lie natuinlly told his prison 
mates o^it, being proud of my loyalty to him, but when 

rnTJ? 7 F asscd b * I did not return, his 
comrades began to tease him about me. 

,77, babtt . 1 * >’ ours - You may indeed be proud of 
other hits! W °, U l \ ? rmCnt him * “ She found some 
b „i! ul ; . A lot of ,,sc 1 «k for you, u prisoner. 

tl.o V Goveino7r"“ S r '! C " St,] from U,e I "out to 

“ " !l “ c ° m « 1 ™ told that 
1.7a n Is T , 'Tr? ‘° f0Ur «ik- Obtain- 
Ynsl/'ioldd „"t !co ,717^- ‘° ^ him ' But 
taunts, confirmed In- me u' clle ' ln 8, I ' u comrades' 
resolved that i,» i „ i^ , ^ *’"° months absence, he 

otaioVtaL';:,;”' 1 1 — »»•<■«% . 

* ZSZZE Sf 1£ 
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Visitors \vere not allowed to come in contact with 
the prisoners at Alexandrovsk. There were two steel 
gratings m the office, separated by a distance of a couple 
of feet. The prisoner was kept behind one grating, 
while the persons who came to see him were placed 
behind the other. They could not touch each other. 

This was the manner m which I was permitted to 
meet Yasha Wc both cried like children, he, at the 
sight of my thinness, realizing that lie had wronged me 
m suspecting me of faithlessness It was a pathetic 
scene, tins meeting behind bars. Yasha told me that 
he would not be exiled before May As I offered to 
accompany him into exile, it was necessary for me to 
spend the several intervening months at some work 
I also had to get permission to join Yasha m exile. 

I found w ork w lth the same asphalte firm, but now as 
a common labourer, earning only fifty kopeks (about 
Is ) a day At mtervals I would go to Alexandrovsk 
to see Yasha It happened once that I was working 
at a job in the Irkutsk prison, and it w as not long before 
the prisoners knew that I had a husband in Alexandrovsk, * 
for there was a complete secret system of communica- 
tion between the two prisons On the whole, I was 
well treated by the convicts 

One evening, however, while at work m the hall, a 
trusty, catching me in a corner, attacked me I fought 
hard, but lie knocked me dowm My cries were heard 
by the labourers of my party and several prisoners 
Soon we were surrounded by a crowd, and a quail el 
ensued between those who defended me and the friends 
of the trusty An assistant warden and some guards 
put an end to it, draw mg up a protocol of my complaint 
to have the trusty tried in court for assault 

As the day of the trial drew near Yasha w'as urged 
by his fellow-prisoners to influence me to withdraw my 
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charge He told me that the law ol prison communal 
life demanded that I should comply with the request 
to drop my complaint I knew that my refusal might 
mean Yasha’s death, and when I was called in court to 
testify against the trust} , I declared that there had been 
no assault and that I had no complaints to make The 
case was dismissed and my act enhanced Yasha’s 
reputation among the inmates of both prisons 
The winter passed Toward Easter of 1913 X sue 
ccedcd m obtaining permission to liar c mj self arrested 
and sent to Alc\andro\ sk, m anticipation of my cmIc 
with Yasha I was put m the women’s building, m 
'/Inch were detained a number of women criminals 
W hat I endured at their lurnds is almost be} ond desenp 
lion They beat me, but I knew that complaining 
' ould make my lot more bitter When supper was 
served to us the matron asked me if I had been badly 
treated I said no, but she must liave known better, 
for, turning to the women, she told them not to ill use 
me 

% Ms reply to the matron somewhat improved my 
relations with my prison mates, but they forced me, 
nc'crthcless, to wait on than and do their dirty work 
3n addition to these sufferings, the food was putrid 'I he 
bunks m which we slept were dirty Eight of us were 
in one tiny cell I saw lasha only once a week, every 
Sunday 
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M AY had come The Lena had opened and become 
nav igable The heavy iron doors of the prison 
were unlocked and hundreds of inmates, including 
Hi) self and Yasha, were mustered out m the xard to 
prepare for exile 

Every winter the huge prison at Alcvandrovsh would 
gather vnthin its walls thousands of unfortunate human 
beings, murderers, forgers, thieves, students officers, 
peasants and members of the professional classes, who 
had transgressed against the tyrannical regime Ev erv 
spring the gloomy jail would open its doors and pour 
out a stream of half benumbed men and women into 
the wild Siberian forest and the uninhabited regions 
bordering on the Arctic 

All through the spring and summer this nxer o 
tortured humamtv would flow through Alexandrov sk 
into the snow bound north where they languished in 
unendurable cold and succumbed in large numbers m 
the land of the six months’ night Tens of thousani s o 
them lie scattered from the Ural mountains to Alaska 


>n unmarked graves 

So finnllv we were to breathe some fres i air 
was much stir and bustle before our partv was formed 
It consisted of about a thousand persons, including 
twenty women Our guard was composed of fiv c bun 
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privileges One of them was chief of the party, and 
if he pledged himself, in return for more freedom for 
all of us, that there would be no escapes, Ins word 
would be taken without question by the Commander 
of the Guard, and it was never broken 
The weather was fine the first three days Wc 
travelled twenty miles the second day and the same 
distance the third day, but then it began to pour, and 
the roads became almost impassable The mud was 
frightful, but we had to walk our scheduled twenty 
miles Many m our party fell ill We looked forward 
to the next exile-station with eager expectation, so 
soaked were w e and so tired We longed for a roof and 
a dry floor, and nothing else We forgot our hunger, 
we did not feel the vermin tint night, for as soon as we 
reached the station wc dropped into a leaden sleep 
We had a tw o days’ rest upon our arrival at ICatchugo» 
and were allowed to bathe m the Lena, our chief making 
himself responsible for our conduct. Wc found a small 
party waiting to join us at Katchugo 
A member of this new group was recognized by some 
of the exiles as one who was said to have betrajed Ins 
comrade jn a raid, and was dragged for trial before the 
entire body. 

Here I witnessed a remarkable scene, the trial of a 
criminal by criminals There was as rigid a code of 
morals m the underworld as in an> legitimate go^rn- 
ment, and just as relentless a prosecution It was 
announced that there would be a trial and the privileged 
criminals in chains w ere chosen as judges The accusers 
were called upon to state their charges, in the hearing 
of the w hole part) . The\ related how the accused mhn 
had betrajed a comrade in a robber) some time ago 
There were cries of, 44 Kill him 1 Kill him * Tl\p 
traitor ! Kill him ! ” This was the usual punishment 
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for any one found guilty It „as the custom of the 
authorities to watch the proceedings and never interfere 
with the carrying out of a sentence As the mob was 

withm T Th hC f CUSed ' and heart " as *mhuig 

That the l' ^ Ca " ed tor ° rder and demanded 

1'" ba P™ a hearing too White and 
trembling, he got up to tell h,s story m detail 

rob a banker^ Tt° ° U f’ * l>e bc ® an ’ ‘ ,n the scheme to 
l av . mo th , Wa , S dee,ded that 1 should force my 
ma to mv T, thrOUSh a w ' nda "'. hide there and 
S tLT th h ? a” 4 ‘ he ° PpOTtme mom ent I 
Xb an l eo b , a " kcr had 8°oe for the evening to a 
ta sr ,T lf, “ a cte , wu‘ing for his 

tvas caught Tmn„r m ° Ut ‘° mt ‘ r th e house He 
and the garden I fm thro,, 8 h the ,vlndo "' 

been a JZZ" for Z, mn ° Cent ■ corara des I have 
honourable record ” ' ' Cars ’ nnd 1 have a clean, 

accmnpthments'mins career' Thcrt T T‘ Stnk ' nf; 
Itatl worked, and tlir* tv*m ’ “ e c ^ ,c f s under whom he 

assoc, ated m u, t Ast "' th "' h0m 1,0 ha <l been 
ronngch'as .mmcd'a'iely a number ot7o ' mp ° rt “ nt per ' 

m his favour Some g^tun an ! { 'oiccs were raised 

jbe connections of the acci' scd 'vUul^oM h ' Sh tcrms of 
hm, I he deliberations Iastid for " ' r T' SC ° ffcd nt 
*ng ... the acquittal or the man hours> result - 

" Cn,,rC Part5 ' at ** “"elusion of the rest at 
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Katchugo, Mas taken on board a huge roofed barge 
A thousand people in one hole ' The prison at Alexan- 
drovsk, the exile stations. Mere paradise in comparison 
Mith this unimaginable den lhere Mas no air and no 
light Instead of MindoMs there Mere some small 
openings in the roof Many fell ill, and Mere left ljmg 
there uncared for, some of them d> ing Yl e m ere so 
eroMded that Me slept almost on top of one another, 
inhaling the foulest of odours E\ erj morning w e were 
allowed to come out on the deck of the barge, Minch Mas 
toned by a tug 

In our group n as the n oman Kitov a, n ith her husband 
and tn o children We cooked and ate our food together, 
suffering much at the hands of the criminals There 
were some quiet people among the latter, and they 
suffered from the u hxms of the leaders and their lackej s 
There nas one such case of a man, who happened to 
cross the path of an old criminal The latter did not 
like the nay he looked at him, and the poor man was 
beaten and, nithout any ceremonj, thrpwn overboard 
and drowned We Mere all locked up for it inside the 
barge and Mere denied the privilege of going out on the 
deck It was the most cruel of punishments, worse 
than a long term in prison 
We changed barges on the way, spending about two 
months on the water ha\mg joumejed about two 
thousand miles upon arriving at Yakutsk at the end Of 
Jul} We were beached at night, but it was almost as 
hght as day, though much colder * 

Our joj at landing was indescribable The local 
politicals all came out to w elcome us We w ere marched 
to the Yakutsk prison, where our roll was called Here 
the women were separated from the men, and those who 
voluntarily accompanied their husbands were set free 
I then went to the office to inquire about the fate of 
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Yasha, and was told that it was probable that he ■would 
be sent farther north I 'was cared for hy the local 
politicals, who sheltered me and gave me new clothing 
and money w ith which to purchase food and cook dinners 
for Yasha 

Yakutsk is such a distant place that the prisoners 
there are allowed considerable freedom I was kmdlj 
treated by the officials when I took the dinner-pail to 
Yasha, and was permitted to remain with him as long 
as I desired, even in pnvacj 

Shortly afterwards Yasha was informed that he had 
been assigned to Kolymsk, within seven miles of the 
Arctic ocean, where the snow never melts and the winter 
never relaxes its grip The new s w as a terrible shock to 
us To be buried alive in some snow-bound hut ! 
"What for 7 To b\e like beasts in that uninhabitable 
region from which only few ever emerge ali\e! 

There was still one raj of hope Governor Kraft, of 
Yakutsk, had the reputation of being n \ cry kind man, 
and lie might reassign Yasha if I begged lum to do so 
Yasha had been adwsed to appeal to the Governor, and 
he scut me on this mission 

The Governor’s office was m lus home. He received 
inc very kindly, c\ cn shook my hand, and invited me 
to be seated He was a tall, erect, black-bearded man 
of middle age, and he showed every consideration for 
me as I told my storj I proposed to him to open a 
ssmtnrj butcher's shop in Yakutsk if he allowed Yasha 
to remain there, ns the local butchers’ shops w ere in* 
concei\ ahlj filthy. 
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the revolting embraces of Governor Kraft, in a fruitless 
search for a nay out 

Morning finally came and found me completely Horn 
out When my friends questioned me as to the result 
of my call on the Governor, I replied that he had refused 
my appeal In low spirits I went to see Yasha He 
quickly noticed my downcast appearance and inquired 
into the cause 

I saw the Governor, and he would not change your 
place of exile,” I informed him dejectedly 
kasha flared up “You appealed to the Governor, 
eh 1 The Governor never yet refused an appeal of this 
sort from a woman I am told He is the kindest of 
men The warden here just told me that'the Governor 
has long felt the need of a first class butcher’s shop in 
the town and would never let us go if properly appealed 

° It i l,nt you not P ,ead with sufficient 
warmth You want to get rid of me, eh ? You want 
to have me sent to IColymsh to die, so that you can 
remain here alone and carry on with some other 


Yasha s words pained me deeply He had always 
been very jealous, but the strain of the imprisonment 
and the journey had made him more irritable Besides, 
it was evident that some one from the Governor’s office 
had informed him that I had not suffie.ently exerted 
my elf hls behalf I did not dare to tell l„m the 

Knlvmsl -T t 'Vu e’ HaVe me ' mt certain exile <0 
Ivolymsk, and I still hoped agamst hope 

of me ? Yo„ 1 l" npllC ,' 1 ' “-! 10 " can 5° u «>y things 

Kohmsk T 1 w 0 ' V W 1 b ' e y°"’ and >f jou go to 
Koljmsk I shall go with you I hove been to the 
Governor, and entreated lnm” 
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My heart was full of gratitude ancl I threw myself 
on the floor at Ins feet thanking and blessing lum for 
his kindness Then it occurred to me that \ aslin w ould 
be overjoyed to hear the news and I rose to go telling 
the Goiernor of my purpose 

You need not tire yourself by rushing to the prison 
I will have the message telephoned to the warden 
with instructions to inform your husband immediately,’ 
the Governor said and you may rest here a little 
while 

I was overflowing with thankfulness He poured 
some w ine into a glass and ins sted that I si ould drinl 
it to refresh myself I had never tasted wine before 
and this particular wine was of a very string quality 
I felt a wave of warmth creep ovei me It w as so sw eet 
and languorous The Governor then fdlcd my glass 
again and also one for himself invited me to drink with 
him I made an effort to resist but was too weak to 
Withstand his persuasion After the second glass it 
was much easier for the Governor to make me empty the 
third I became drowsy and dull unable to move 
I had a sense of the Governor removing my clothes 
but w as too helpless to protest let alone to otter pliy sical 
resistance He embraced me kissed me but I remained 
inert I then had a sensation of being picked up by 
him and carried to a couch \ ery dimly I seemed to 
realize it all and collecting my last strength I attempted 
to struggle fcut felt as if I had been drugged 
I awoke about four in the morning and found my 
self in unfamiliar luxurious surroundings For a few 
moments I could not understand where I was and 
thought that I was dreaming There was a strange 
man near me He turned Ins face and I recognized 
lnm as the Govemgr I suddenly remembered e\ery 
thing He made a motion to embrace me but I cried 
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out, jumped up, dressed myself lmstdy and ran from 
the house as if pursued 

Day was just breaking I The town was still wrapped 
m sleep, mid a low mist merged the city with the riser. • 
It was earl) autumn There was peace everywhere 
but m ni) heart , there, the elements were raging, and 
life grappled with death for supremacy “ What shall 
I sa) to Yasha ? What will our friends think of me ? 

A prostitute I H pierced my nund poignantly “ No, 
that must ne\cr happen Death is my only escape’* 

I wandered about the streets for a wluic, until I 
found a grocer’s simp open, and I purchased there 
thirty kopek’s worth of essence of \ megar Lntcring 
mv lodging, I was met bv the question 
“Where have you been 9 Marta Leontievna, where 
did you sleep last night ? ’ My appearance in itself 
was enough to arouse suspicion Without answering, 

I rushed into mv room and locked the door After 
offering my last privers, I resolutely drank up all the 
poison, and was soon writhing in agony 
At the same time, about ten in the morning, Yasha 
was released from prison and given fiv e hundred roubles 
for the establishment of a butcher's shop In high 
spirits, he made Ins wn\ to mv lodging, completed 
unawaic of what had befallen me It was onlv when 
he arrived at the house that he observed an unusual 
commotion 1 he door of mv room had been broken in 
when mv moans were heard The poisoi\hnd scorched 
my mouth and throat as if with a flame, and I was found 
unconscious on the floor, and only rccov cring my senses 
after I had been removed to the hospital Around me 
stood Yasha, some nurses, and a physician who was 
pouring something dow n mv throat I could not speak, 
dt hough I understood all thatwns going on in the room 
I had lost so much blood the doctor explained to \oshn, 
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My heart was full of gratitude, and I threw myself 
on the floor at his feet, thanking and blessing lum for 
Ins kindness. Then it occurred to me that Yasha would 
be overjoj ed to hear the news, and I rose to go, telling 
the Go\emor of my purpose 
“ You need not tire yourself by rushing to the prison. 
I will have the message telephoned to the warden, 
with instructions to inform jour husband immediately,” 
the Governor said, ‘ and you may rest here a little 
while ” 

I was overflowing with thankfulness He poured 
some w me into a glass and insisted that I should drink 
it to refresh myself I had never tasted wine before, 
and this particular wine was of a verj strong quality. 
I felt a wave of warmth creep over me It was so sw eet 
and languorous The Governor then filled my glass 
again and, also one for himself, invited me to drink with 
him I made an effort to resist, but was too weak to 
withstand his persuasion. After the second glass it 
was much easier for the Governor to make me empt} the 
third I became drowsy and dull, unable k to mo\t. 
I had a sense of the Governor remo\ing clothes, 
but w as too helpless to protest, let alone to offer ph) sical 
resistance He embraced me, kissed me, but I remained 
inert I then had a sensation of being picked up bj 
him and carried to a couch Verj dmilj I seemed to 
realize it all, and, collecting mj last strength, I attempted 
to struggle, but felt as if I ‘had been dragged 
, I awoke about four in the morning and found mj- 
self m unfamiliar, luxurious surroundings For a few 
moments I could not understand where I was, and 
thought that I was dreaming There was a strange 
man near me He turned lus face, and I recognized 
lum as the Go\emor I suddenly remembered c\cry- 
tlnng He made a motion to embrace me, but I cried 
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out, jumped up, dressed myself hastily and ran from 

( the house as if pursued 

t Day was just breaking i The town was still wrapped 
in sleep, and a low mist merged the city with the river 
It was early autumn There was peace everywhere 
but in my heart , there, the elements w ere raging, and 
life grappled with death for supremacy “ What shall 
I say to Yasln 9 What wall our friends think of me 9 
A prostitute 1 ” pierced my mind poignantly “ No, 
that must never happen Death is mv only escape ” 
I wandered about the streets for a while, until I 
found a grocer’s shop open, and I purchased there 
thirty kopek’s worth of essence of vinegar Entering 
my lodging, I was met by the question 
“Where have you been 9 Maria Leontievna, where 
did you sleep last night 9 ” My appearance in itself 
was enough to arouse suspicion Without answering, 
I rushed mto my room and locked the door After 
offering my last prayers, I resolutely drank up all the 
poison, and was soon writhing in agon> 

At the same time, about ten in the morning, Yasha 
was released from prison and given five hundred roubles 
for the establishment of a butcher’s shop In high 
spirits, he made his waj to my lodging, completely 
unaware of what had befallen me It was only when 
he arrived at the house that he observed an unusual 
commotion Ibe door of my room had been broken in 

• when my moans were heard The poison, had scorched 
my mouth and throat as if with a flame, and I was found 

• unconscious on the floor, and only recovering my senses 
aftei I had been lemoved to the hospital Around me 
stood Yasha, some nurses, and a physician who was 
pouring something dow n my throat I could not speak, 
although I understood all that w as going on in the room 
I had lost so much blood, the doctor explained to Yasha, 
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in reply to Ins anxious questions, tlmt my recovery was^ 
very doubtful 4 Only a person, of unusually powerful 
constitution could emerge alive from such an ordeal,” 
he added 

Tor two weeks I lio\crcd between life and death, 
suffering agonizing pams, writhing in breathless con 
vulsions that choked my breathing I was fed only on 
milk, introduced into my throat through a tube For a 
month 1 was incapable of speech, at the end of winch 
tunc I was out of danger, but I had to spend another 
month m the hospital before I regained my normal 
heal tli 

Yasha could not, at first, understand the reason for 
my act The Governor was so kind, so generous lie 
had not only commuted lus sentence, but had given 
us five hundred roubles for a shop Could there be 
an) tiling more noble? He finally arrived at the 
conclusion that the trials of the last y ear lmd resulted 
in a temporarv mcntnl derangement, which was respon- 
sible for my attempt at suicide I did not disillusion 
him, although I was tempted to do so whenever he 
praised the Governor 

Upon leaving the hospital, we opened the butcher’s 
shop and immediately began to do good business For 
sev cral months w c led a peaceful life ’I hen, one after- 
noon, the Gov trnor suddenly called at our shop, ostensi- 
bly to inquire bow we were prospering He stretched 
out his hand to me, but I turned away 

The Governor left, and \asha raged at me for my 
inexplicable conduct Had I gone mad ? I must has e, 
to be capable of refusing to greet our benefactor, the 
kindest of men I I was sullen and silent, but Yasha 
would not be satisfied lie demanded an explanation 
'l here was nothing left for me to do but to make a 
clean breast of it, which I dul 
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The truth was such a shock to him that it thicw him 
into convulsions lie struck me with something and 
felled me to the floor His face turned chalk-white, 
the \ cins stood out on his temples, and he was trembling 
all o\ cr lie seemed utter!} prostrated b} the horror of 
this nightmare The Governor’s hbcrohtv was now 
explained The fl\ c hundred roubles, the commutation 
of Ins sentence, it had all been dcarl} paid for hj his 
beloved 

My attempted suicide now appeared to him m its 
true light lie would take vengeance He would kill 
the Governor, he swore, yes, he would murder that most 
despicable of villains I hugged Ins feet and begged 
him not to attempt to carr} out his threat He paid no 
heed to in> pra>crs, and talked of the hollowness of 
Ins life if he did not avenge me 

He set off on lus fateful errand, all mv efforts to bar 
Ins w av liav ing failed W hen he appeared at the Gen cr- 
nor’s office and requested an audience, giv mg his name, 
the clerks immedmtcl} suspected lnm of some sinister 
design Hie secrctnr} reported to the Governor that 
lluk, the butcher, desired an audience, but that Ins 
manner roused suspicion The Governor ordered tint 
he should be detained and searched A long, sharp 
knife was found on him, and lie was arrested, orders 
being given for his exile on the following dav to Amgn, 
a hamlet about one hundred and thirty miles from 
Yakutsk I had onlv twent} four hours to dispose of 
the shop, and was compelled to hand it over to .a local 
political, with the understanding that hi would pay 
us for it a few months liter 

It was Easter Lvc, 1014, when we started out in a 
cart, driven b} a Yakut, for Amgn The mud was the 
Worst I have ever come across The horses sank so 
deep, and the wheels of the vehicle stuck so often, that 
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frequently v c had to alight and Iiclp in extricating then!. 
We spent Easter Day m a native’s liut on the road, 
in which children, women and animals lived together. 
There is always a fire m the centre of these huts, the 
smoke being allowed to escape through a hole in the 
roof. The coivs were milked m the hut, and the filth 
was beyond words. After supping on some bread and 
a sort of tea, winch was unfit for human consumption, 
vc vent to sleep. The follow mg day we resumed our 
journey to Amga 
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W E spent about six dn>s on the road to Aniga It 
as as a town with a mixed population Half ol 
its homes were tiny cabins, built bv Russian exiles, 
many of whom had married Yakut women as the latter 
were plijsicall) attractive and were proud to be the 
wises of white men The natives ill treated their 
u in cs, and were lazj , so that the women usuallv laboured 
to support their families Some of the \ shuts were 
Acrj wealth}, owning ns man} as a thousand head of 
deer and cattle Men, women and children alike dressed 
only in fur The} made their bread of a coarse flour, 
ground by hand 

There were about fifteen political exiles m Amgo 
hive of these were um\crsit} graduates, and one of 
them w as Prince Alexander Gutemuro\, who had been 
arrested eight 5 cars before and had turned gre} in 
exile 

I was the first Russian woman to come to Ymga, and 
the jo} of the small colorn of politicals knew no bounds 
As the Yakut women ne\er wash clothes, the filth ui 
which the white men Used was unspeakable, and their 
unkempt appearance testified eloquently to the condi- 
tions in w Inch the} lived The\ w ere at the mere} of 
- \ermm and off ere little resistance to epidemics Clean 
food, drinkable milk, could not be had at am price 
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hi!j imagiii ition lie took to playing cards, which is 
very popular w ith the \ akuts, w ho hhd to gamble This 
led gradually to Ins becoming a confirmed gambler 
lie would leave home for some neighbouring A abut 
settlement and frequently stay away for se\cral days, 
spending all lits time m gambling I mally it became a 
habit with him lie would disappear, and reappear 
suddenly only m different moods 

hen lie had won he would return all smiles, with 
monev jingling in Ins pockets, bringing me some presents, 
and displaying great generosity to all But that 
was not the usual case Most frequently he lost, and 
then he would come back home gloomy and dejected, 
nervous and irritable, ready to pick quarrels and give 
provocation IIis temper was especially roused whenever 
lie found some political m the house Consumed bv 
jealousy, he would taunt me, and not infrequently 
resort to blows 

‘ Yasha, have you lost your senses ? ’ I would say 
Do you need some money ? A on know I am alw ay sglad 
to help you out, ’ and I would have resort to my small 
savings, knowing that lie had lost his last penny But 
that would not alleviate my suffering It was with 
relief that I looked forward to his departures, and with 
apprehension that I saw him return 

At the end of about three months, we obtained per 
mission to visit Yakutsk for the purpose of collecting 
the money due to us for the butcher s shop, but the man 
to whom we had made over the business now denied 
that he owed us any money , claiming to have paid 
fully at the tune of our cv.de to Amgn There was a 
violent quarrel, but no monev As I had surrendered 
the shop to him on trust, \u could not substantiate our 
claims anti oust bun from Ins possession of the premises 
'1 here was nothing to be done but to return w ith empty 
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“ Yaslia, come to your senses,” I implored, hugging 
Ins legs 

He pushed me aside placed a stool under the rope 
and ordered me, m a terrible \oice, to stand upon 

it 

1 Now say your last prajers” he repeated 
He then placed the noose around my neck and jerked 
the stool from under my feet In an instant it tightened 
about my throat, I wanted to cry out but could not the 
pressure against the crown of my Iicad was so terrific 
that it seemed about to crack open Then I lost 
consciousness 

As the noose was tightening around my neck Yasha 
came to himself and hastened to loosen it I dropped, 
lifeless, to the floor In response to Jus calls for help 
several politicals, among whom were a couple of medical 
students, came running to the house They made cv erj 
effort to revive me, succeeding onlj after long and 
persistent attempts When I opened my e> es, the w hole 
colony was at my bedside Pressed for an explanation 
of his inhumnn act Yasha told Dmitri’s story 
Then Prince Gutcmurov revealed w liat he had seen 
the previous night, on Ins way home Yasha \\ as over 
whelmed He fell on lus knees and begged my forgt\c 
ness, cursing Dmitri and promising to make short work 
of him But Yasha could not find lum Dmitri learned 
of the disclosure and disappeaied forever from Amga 
Soon afterwards, another incident occurred winch 
further embittered my life with Yasha In his absence 
Vasili, a political came and told me that the authorities 
were in receipt of an order to arrest and send him to 
Irkutsk to be tried on a new charge w Inch carried w itli it 
the death sentence It was a regular practice of the 
Tsar’s government to recall exiles for second trials on 
some additional bit of evidence 
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Vasili asked me to lend him our horse, “ Mnltchik,” 
to help him escape Knowing how attached Yasha was 
to the horse, I refused Vasili’s request But he persisted 
in imploring me, claiming that Prince Gutemurov had 
seen the order for the airest, and that the sheriff was 
already on his tracks 

“ But how could the horse be returned ? ” I asked 
Vasili, touched by Ins continuous pleading lie replied 
that he would leave it with a certain Yakut friend of 
ours, some hundred versts awn}, and I finally yielded, 
although not without misgivings As soon as he left 1 
w ith “ Maltchick ” m) anxietv grew into alarm I hurried 
to Prince Gutcmuro\ to verify Vasili’s storj How 
thunder struck I was upon learning from the Prince that 
he knew of no order to arrest Vasili, and tint he had 
not even seen him It was clear that I had been swindled 
and that I would never see the horse again 

*‘M} God!” I thought, 4 wlnt will happen upon 
Yasha’s return and his discover} that “Mnltchik” is 
gone ? ” 

The fear of death rose up before me, the impression 
of in} recent escape from bringing still fresh in m} 
mind I trembled at the thought of Yasha, with the 
feeling of an entrapped animal seeking an escape 
But there seemed to lie no remed} 

It was August, 1014 Rumours of the great conflict 
were just reaching the remote Siberian prov inocs The 
order for mobilization came, and there was great 
excitement, even in the death bound \rctic sctllcmcnts, 
ns if sudden!} a new life had been infused into that land 
of monotom Upon the heels of the call to arms came 
the Tsar’s Manifesto, abolishing the scourge of our na- 
tional life — vodka, and with it a gigantic wnv c of popular 
enthusiasm, sweeping the steppes, vnllevs and forests of 
vast Russia, from l’etrognd nnd Moscow, across the 
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called for a remedy A physician came to Ainga only 
once a month As Yasha considered himself in good 
health, there could he no question of suggesting to him 
that he should consult the physician. It was, therefore, 
agreed among my fnends that Prince Gutemurov should 
take a walk about the village with the doctor when he 
arrived, pass by our house as if by accident, and that I 
should greet them with an invitation to come m for tea 
Everything went smoothly* The physician was intro- 
duced to Yaslika and immediately remarked upon his 
pallor and his bloodshot eyes 

“ What ails you 9 ” he asked Yasha, “ you seem to 
have fever Let me examine you ” 

The result of the examination was the advice to Yasha 
to go to a hospital for treatment, winch he, of course, 
scoffed at Privately, the doctor informed Prince Gute- 
murov that Yasha’s nerves had broken down and that he 
was dangerous to live with, as he might kill me for some 
trivial cause The physician urged that I should leave 
him at once But I hesitated Another quarrel, 
however, was not long in coming Yasha actually 
made another attempt to kill me, but was stopped 
by our comrades The cup was full I decided to 
escape 

Day and night my imagination earned me to the fields 
of battle, and my ears rang with the groans of my 
wounded brethren The impact of the mighty armies 
was heard even in uncivilized northern Siberia There 
were rumouis m the air, rumours of victory and of 
defeat, and in low voices people talked of torrents of 
blood and of rivers of maimed humanity, streaming 
back from the front, and already overflowing into the 
Siberian plains My heart yearned to be there, m the 
seething caldron of war, to be baptized in its fire and 
scorched m its lava The spirit of sacrifice took posses- 
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Ural mountains and Siberia, to tlie borders of China, and 
the Pacific coast 

Ihere was something sublime about the nation’s 
response Old men, who had fought m the Crimean 
War, in the Turkish Campaign of 1877-78, and The 
Russo Japanese War declared that they never saw 
such exaltation of spirit It w as a glorious, inspiring, 
unforgettable moment in one’s life My soul was deeply 
stirred, and I had a dim realization of a non 
world coming to life a purer, a happier and a holier 
\\ orld 

And v hen Vasili robbed me of our horse, and I ins 
filled with the dread of Yasha’s fury, intensified b> m\ 
helplessness in the face of this misfortune, the thought, 
“ AVAR ! ” suddenly flashed into my mind 

‘ Go to war to help save the country !”ai oice within 
me called 

To lea\ e Yasha for m\ personal comfort and safety 
was almost unthinkable But to lease him for the field 
of unselfish sacrifice, that w as a different matter And 
the thought of going to war penetrated deeper and 
deeper into m> whole bemg, giving me no rest 

W hen Yasha returned. Prince Gutemurov and several 
other friends were in the house ready to defend me lie 
had already learned from the natives, on Ins wa\ home, 
tint YasiU had escaped on our horse He could not 
believe that I would have given Ins favourite horse to 
anvbodj without his permission, and he therefore sus 
petted that I had an intrigue with Vasili, and that I had 
despatched him to make preparations for an elopement 
lit made a violent scene, attacking me savogelj, with 
showers of blow s M> friends tore him awaj, which 
onlj infuriated him the more This inability to give 
vent to Ins rage made him act like one demented 
His temper was clear!' becoming a danger, which 
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called for a remedy A physician came to Amga only 
once a month As Yasha considered lnmself m good 
health, there could be no question of suggesting to him 
that he should consult the physician It was, therefore, 
agreed among my friends that Prince Gutcmurov should 
take a walk about the \ xllage w ith the doctor when he 
arrived, pass by our house as if by accident, and that I 
should greet them w ith an in\ itation to come in for tea 
Everythmg went smoothly The physician was intro 
duced to Yashha and immediately remarked upon his 
pallor and his bloodshot eyes 

“ What ails you ? ” he asked Yasha, “ jou seem to 
have fever Let me examine you " 

The result of the examination was the advice to Yasha 
to go to a hospital for treatment, which he, of course, 
scoffed at Privately , the doctor informed Prince Gute- 
murov that Yaslia’s nerves had broken down and that he 
was dangerous to live with, as he might kill me for some 
trivial cause The physician urged that I should leave 
him at once But I hesitated Another quarrel, 
however, was not long in coming Yasha actually 
made another attempt to kill me, but was stopped 
by our comrades The cup was full I decided to 
escape 

Day and night my imagination carried me to the fields 
of battle, and my ears rang with the groans of my 
wounded brethren The impact of the might} armies 
was heard even in uncivilized northern Siberia There 
were rumouis in the air, rumours of victory and of 
defeat, and in low voices people talked of torrents of 
blood and of rivers of manned humanity, streaming 
back from the front, and already overflowing into the 
Siberian plains My heart yearned to be there, m the 
seethmg caldron of war* to be baptized m its fire and 
scorched m its lava The spirit of sacrifice took posses- 
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Sion of me My country called me And an irresistible 
force from within impelled me 

I only waited the opportunity when Yasha should be 
aw ay for several days It arrived one September day 
Some Yakuts called for Yasha As soon as he left I cut 
off my hair, dressed in men s clothes and provided myself 
with two loaves of bread I had no money to speak of, 
as I took none of the colony into my confidence 
It was evening when I stealthily hurried out of Amga 
and took the road to Yakutsk I had before me a 
journey of over 130 miles I ran at such a pace that 
night since I could not expect to travel in the day time 
without being recognized, that I covered thirty three 
miles before dawn 

Several times I met Yakuts, and answered their 
greetings m their natn e dialect, with which I had grown 
familiar In the dark they must have taken me for a 
Yakut Otherwise, the journey was uneventful The 
road was dry the weather calm, and only the stars lit 
my w ay , w hilc the loud throbbing of my heart echoed 
my footsteps 

Wien day broke I stopped beside a stream and 
breakfasted on bread and cold water I then made a 
bed of twigs in a hole by the road lay down, covered t 
myself with branches and went to sleep for the day I 
awoke when evening came, offered my prayers to God, 
dined on some more bread and water, and resumed my 
journey It took me six nights of w liking to arrive 
at \ akutsk living only on bread and w ater, and sleeping 
in hidden nooks by the road during the day 

There w as a new Gov emor in Yakutsk Baron Kraft 
had gone to western Europe to jom his wife at some 
health resort w as stranded there after the outbreak of 
the war, and later died a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy The new Go\emor received me well, and 
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granted mj request to be sent home, to Tomsk, at the 
expense of the Government He even offered me a 
convoy for protection 

Mj escape was a success, but my heart would not 
rejoice The image of Yasha, stricken with grief, 
frantically searching for me, calling to me, rose before 
my eyes, and demanded an account from my conscience 
Was it right, was it just, to leave poor Yasha all alone 
in forlorn Amga ? Had I not vowed to remain eternally 
faithful to him 9 Was it not my hounden dutj to stand 
by him to the end 7 Should I not return to him, then 
and give up this wild fancy of going to war 9 

I hesitated Was it not true, on the othfer hand, tliat 
Yasha had become a professional gambler 9 Was not 
life with him a perilous adventure 7 Devotion to Yasha, 
a voice within me argued, did not mean perishing with 
him, bnt an effort to save him Indeed, to get Yasha 
out of that wilderness was an idea w hicli suddenly gripped 
my imagination And how could I ever expect to find 
a better opportunity to do so than by distinguishing 
myself m war and then petitioning the Tsar in his 
behalf ? 

So there I was agam in the magic circle of war I 
asked an acquaintance to write a letter for me to Yasha 
Apologizing for my strange departure, I informed him 
that I was going to Tomsk to enlist as a soldier, leave 
for the front and wm distinction for bravery, then petition 
the Tsar to pardon him, so as to enable us to resume our 
peaceful life in Stretinsk 

It was a plan with which Destiny, winch held no more 
peace for me, played havoc The war was to continue 
as many years as I had expected it to last months, 
slirouding Russia in darkness, sowing revolution, bearing 
thunder and lightning in its w mgs, spreading famine and 
chaos and seeds of a new world order In those storm} 
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years Yasha was to retreat to the far background of 
my life, then vanish altogether. But all my heart was 
with him that autumn day of 1914, when I turned my 
eyes toward the bleak north for the last time, as I 
boarded the barge that was to carry me to Irkutsk, 
thence to Tomsk, and thence to war. 



Part Two 
WAR 

CHAPTER VI 

I ENLIST BN THE GRACE OF THE TSAR 

I SPENT nearly two months travelling homeward 
from Yakutsk, by water, rail and foot The war 
was everywhere The barge on the Lena was filled 
with recruits In Irkutsk the uniform was much in 
evidence, and ever} now and then a regiment of soldiers 
would march through the streets on the way to the 
station, arousing one’s martial spirit M} convoy left 
me upon my arrival there, and I had to appeal to the 
authorities for funds to continue my journey 

31 y heart w as beating furiously w hen I reached Tomsk, 
after an absence of about six years Tears dimmed mv 
eyes as I walked the familiar streets Here, in this two 
stoned iiouse, I had first learned the fickleness of man’s 
• love That was ten years ago, during the Russo Japanese 
War, when I was only fifteen j ears old There, in that 
dilapidated little shop where I can see the figure of 
Nastasia Leontievna bent over the counter, I spent five 
j ears of my early youth, waiting on customers, scrubbing 
floors, cooking, washing and sewing That long appren- 
ticeship, under the stem eyes of Nastasia Leontievna, 
served me m good stead in later }ears, I must admit. 
69 
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The smoking chimney yonder belongs to the house m 
which I was married, some eight years ago, only to gam 
experience at first hand of man’s brutality And here, 
in this basement, my father and mother have been dwell 
mg for seventeen years 

I sw ung open the door My mother was baking bread 
and did not turn immediately How old she had grown 1 
How bent her shoulders, how white her hair 1 She turned 
her head and stared at me for a second A lump rose 
in my throat, rendering me speechless 

* Mania*” she exclaimed, rushing toward me and 
locking me in her arms 

We wept. Kissed each other, and wept again My 
mother offered prayers to the Hol> Mother and swore 
that she would never let me leave her side again The 
bread was almost burned to charcoal, having been for 
gotten m the oven in the excitement of my return My 
father came in, and he also was greatly aged He greeted 
me tenderly, the years having softened the harshness of 
his nature 

X paid some visits to old friends Nastasia Ledntievna 
was overjoyed to see me The sister of Afanasi Botch- 
karev, my first husband, also welcomed me cordially, in 
spite of the fact that I had escaped from her brother 
She realized well enough liow brutal and rough he was 
She told me that Afanasi had been called m the first 
draft, and that it was reported that he was among the * 
first prisoners taken by the Germans I ha\c never ' 
heard of him again 

I rested for about three days The new s from the front 
was exciting Great battles were raging Our soldiers 
were retreating m some places and advancing in others 
I longed for w ings to flj to their help My heart > earned 
and ached 

“Do jou know what war is?” I asked mjsclf 
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“ It is no work for a woman You must make sure before 
starting out, Marusia, that j ou w on’t disgrace y ourself 
Are you strong enough in spirit to face all the trials 
and dangers of this colossal war ’ Are > ou strong 
enough in body to shed blood'and endure the privations 
of war? Are you firm enough at heart to withstand 
the temptations that will come to you, living among 
men ? Search your soul foi a brav e and truthful 
answ er ” 

And I found strength enough in me to answer “ y es ” 
to all these questions I suppressed the hidden longing 
for Yasha m the depths of my being, and made the fate- 
ful decision I would go to w ar and fight till death, or, if 
God preserved me, till the coming of peace I would 
defend my country and help those unfortunate ones on 
the field of slaughter who had already made their sacri- 
fices for their country. 

It was November, 1914- With my heart steeled in 
the decision I had made, I lesolutelj approached the 
headquarters of the Twenty fifth Reserv e Battalion 
stationed in Tomsk Upon entering a clerk asked me 
what I wanted 

“ To see the Commander,” I replied 

“ What for ’ ” he inquired 

u I want to enlist,” I said 

The man looked at me for a moment and burst out 
laughing He called to the other clerks “ Here is a 
baba who wants to enlist 1 ” he announced jokingly, 
pointing at me There followed a general uproar. 

“ Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 ” they chorused, forgetting their work 
for the moment When the merriment subsided a little 
I repeated my request to see the Commander, and his 
adjutant came out He must have been told that a 
woman had come to enlist, for lie addressed me 
gaily 
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“ What is your wish ? ” 

44 1 want to enlist in the army, your Excellency I 
answered 

“ To enlist, eh? But you are a baba” he laughed 
‘ 1 he regulations do not permit us to enlist w omen It is 
against the law ” 

I insisted that I wanted to fight, and begged to see the 
Commander The adjutant reported me to the Com 
mander, who ordered that I should be shown m 
With the adjutant laughing behind me, I blushed and 
became confused when brought before the Commander 
He rebuked the adjutant and inquired what he could do 
for me I repeated that I wanted to enlist and fight foi 
the country 

“ It is very noble of you to have such a desire But 
women are not allowed in the army,” he said ‘ They 
are too weak What could you, for instance, do in the 
front line ? Women are not made for w ar ” 

“ Yout Excellency ” I insisted, “ God has gnen me 
strength, and I can defend my country as well as a man 
I have asked myself before coming here whether I could 
endure the life of a soldier, and found that I could 
Cannot you place me in youT regiment ? ” 

“ My dear,” the Commander declared gently, “ how 
can I help you 9 It is against the law I ha\e no 
authority to enlist a woman even if I wanted to You 
can go to the rear, enlist as a Red Cross nurse or in some 
other auxiliary service ” 

I rejected his proposal I had heard so many rumours 
about the women in the rear that I had come to despise 
them I therefore insisted on my determination to go to 
the front as a regular soldier The Commander was 
deeply impressed by my obstinacy, and wanted to help 
me He suggested that I should send a telegram to the 
Tsar, telling him of my desire to defend the country, of my 
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moral purpose, and beg him to grant me special permis 
sion to enlist 

The Commander promised to draw up the telegram 
himself, with a recommendation of his own, and to have 
it sent from Ins office He warned me, however, to 
consider the matter again, to think of the hardships I 
should have to bear, of the soldiers’ attitude tow ard me, 
and the universal ridicule that I should provoke But 
I did not change my mmd The telegram was sent at 
my expense, costing eight roubles, which I obtained from 
my mother 

When I disclosed to my family the nature of my visit 
to the Commander of the Twenty fifth Battalion they 
burst into tears My poor mother cried that her Mama 
must have gone out of her senses, that it w as an unheard 
oT, impossible thing Who ever heard of a baba going 
to war? She would allow herself to be buried line 
before letting me enlist My fathei supported her I 
was their only hope now, they said r lhe\ would be 
forced to starve and go begging, without my help And 
the house was filled with sobs and lamentation the two 
younger sisters and some neighbours joining in 

My heart was rent in twain It was a cruel, painful 
choice that I was called upon to make, a choice between 
my mother and my country It had cost me so much 
to steel myself to that new life and now, when I was 
seemingly near the goal, my long suffering mother called 
upon me to give up this ideal that possessed me, for her 
sake I was tormented and agonized by doubt I 
leahzed that I must make a decision quickly, and, with 
a supreme effort and the help of God, I resolved that the 
caJJ of xoy country came before the call of my mother 

After some time had passed a soldier came to the 
house 

“Is Mana Botclikareva here 9 ” he questioned. 
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lie came from headquarters with the news that a 
telegram had arrived from the Isar, authorizing the 
Commander to enlist me as a soldier, and that the 
Commander wanted to see me 
My mother did not expect such an answ cr She grew 
frantic She cursed the Tsar with all her might, although 
she had always rc\ cred him as the Little l'athcr 1 What 
kind of a Tsar is he ? ” she cried, if he takes women 
to w ar ? He must have lost lus senses Who c\ cr 
heard of a Tsar calling women to arms* Hasn’t lie 
enough men? Goodness knows, there arc myriads of 
them in Mother Russia ” 

She seized the Tsar’s portrait on the w all, before which 
she had crossed herself c\ery morning, and tore it to 
bits, stamping them on the floor, with imprecations and 
anathema on her lips Never again w ould she pray for 
him, she declared “ No, never 1 ” 

The soldier’s message had an opposite effect on me , 
and I was in high spirits Dressing in my best clothes, 
I went to see the Commander Everybody at head 
quarters seemed to know of the Tsar’s telegram, smiles 
greeting me cvcryw here 1 he Commander congratulated 
me and read its text in a solemn voice, explaining that 
ltwasan extraordinary honour winch the augustEmperor 
had conferred on me, and that I must make myself 
worthy of it I was so happy, so joyous, so excited It 
was the most blissful moment of my life 

llic Commander called m Ins orderly and instructed 
him to obtain a full soldier’s outfit for me I received 
two complete undergarments made of coarse linen, two 
pairs of foot rags, a laundry hag, a pair of boots, one 
pair of trousers, a belt, a regulation blouse, a pair of 
epaulets, a cap with the insigma on it, two cartridge 
pockets and a rifle My hair was clipped short 
There was an outburst of laughter when I appeared in 
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fill! military attnc, as a regular soldier of the Fourth 
Company, Fifth Regiment I was confused and some 
what bewildered, being hardly able to lecogmze myself 
The news of a woman recruit had preceded me at the 
barracks, and my arrival there was the signal for riotous 
mirth I was surrounded on all sides by raw recruits 
w ho stared at me incredulously, but some w ere not satis 
fied with mere staring, so rare a novelty was I to them 
They wanted to make sure that their eyes were not 
deceived, so they proceeded to pmch me jostle me and 
brush against me 

‘ Nonsense, she isn’t a baba remarked one of them 
“Indeed, she is,” said another, pinching me 
“ She’ll rpn like the devil at the first German shot,” 
joked a third, provoking roars of laughter 

“ We’ll make it so hot for her that she’ll run before 
even getting to the front ” threatened a fourth 
Here the Commander of my company interfered, and 
the men dispersed I w as granted permission to take m> 
things home before settling permanently at the barracks 
I asked to be shown how to salute On the w r ay home 
I saluted every uniform in the same manner Opening 
the door of the house, I halted on the threshold My 
mother did not recognize me 

“Maria Leontievna Botchkare\a here?” I asked 
sharply, in military fashion Mother took me for some 
messenger from headquarters, and answ ered ' No ” 

I threw mvself on her neck ‘ Holy Mother, save 
me 1 ” she exclaimed There w ere cries and tears w Inch 
brought my father and little sister on the scene M> 
mother became hysterical Tor the first time I saw m> 
fisiAer fftxp, and agaAv ! tras AVgcis? -to zjswwp IipziI is* 
my senses and gi\e up tins crazj notion of serving in 
the arm) The landladv and old IS astasia Leontievna 
were called to help dissuade me from my purpose 
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Hunk v, hat the men will do to a sohtarj woman in 
their midst,” tliej argued W hy they’ll make a 
prostitute of > ou They w ill kill you secrctlj and nobody 
will e\ cr find a trace of you Only the other day they 
found the body of a woman along the railroad track 
thrown out of a troop train You have alw ays been sucli 
a sensible girl What lias come over j ou ^ And what 
will become of jour parents 9 They are old and weak 
and jou arc their onlj hope They ala ay s said that 
when Marusm came back they would end their lues in 
peace ISow 3 ou arc shortening their daj s dm ing them 
to their gra\cs in sorrow ’ 

For a little while I hesitated again The fierce 
struggle in m> bosom between the two conflicting calls 
was renewed But I held bj mj decision, remaining 
deaf to all entreaty Then my mother grew angrj and, 
crjing out at the top of her \oicc she shouted 

* \ ou arc no longer m> daughter 1 Y ou have forfeited 
\our mother s lo\c ** 

With a hcayj heart I left the house for the barracks 
The Commander of the Companj did not expect me and 
I had to explain to him wlij I could not pass that night 
at home He assigned to me a place in the general 
sleeping room ordering the men not to molest me On 
m\ right and on nn left were soldiers and that first 
night in the company of men will e\cr stand out in mj 
memorj I did not close m\ eves once during the 
night 

The men were natural^, unaccustomed to such n 
strange creature as mj self and took me for a woman of 
loose morals who had made her wa\ into the ranks for the 
sake of earning on her illicit trade I was, therefore 
compelled constantly to fight off intrusions from all sides 
As soon as! made an effort to shut 1113 ejes I would 
diseo\cr the arm of wj left hand neighbour round im 
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neck, and would restore it to its owner with a push 
While keeping an eye on his movements, however, I 
offered an opportunity for my neighbour on the right 
to get too near to me, and I w ould savagely kick him in 
the side All night long my nerves were taut and 
fists busy Toward dawn I was so exhausted that I 
nearly fell asleep, when I discovered a hand on my 
chest, and before the man realized my intention, 1 struck 
lnm in the face I continued to ram blow s till the bell 
rang at five o’clock, the hour for rising 

Ten minutes w ere given us to dress and w ash, tardiness 
being punished by a rebuke At the end of ten minutes 
the ranks formed and every soldier’s hands, ears 
and foot rags w ere inspected I w as in such haste to be 
m time that I ■Jut mj trousers on inside out, provoking 
roars of laughter 

Ihe day began with a pra> erfor the 1 sax and country, 
follow mg which e\ery one of us received the dail> 
allowance of two and a half pounds of bread and a few 
cubes of sugar from our respective squad commanders 
There were four squads to a company Our breakfast 
consisted of bread and tea and lasted half an hour 

At the mess I had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with some of the more sympathetic soldiers There w ere 
ten volunteers in my company, and they weie all stu 
dents After eating, there was roll call When the officer 
reached my name lie read “ Botchhare\ a,” to w inch I 
answ ered, “ Aye ” We w ere then taken out for instruc- 
tion, since the entire regiment had been formed only thr$c 
da>s before The first rule that the training officer 
tried to impress upon us was to pay attention, and to 
watch his movements and actions Not all the recruits 
could do it easilj I praved to God to enlighten me in 
the study of a soldier’s duties 

It was slow work to establish proper relations w ith the 
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husband called I had been detailed for guard duty m 
the barracks that day Vthile on such dutj a soldier 
is forbidden to sit down or to engage in com ersation 
I was entertaining my visitors when the Company 
Commander passed 

“ Do jou know the rules, Botchkarevn v ” j ie asked 
“ Yes, your Excellencj ” I answ ered 
“ What are they ? ” ’ 

“ A soldier on guard duty is not allow ed to sit down or 
engage m com ersation,” I replied He ordered me to 
stand for two hours at attention at the completion of 
my guard duty, which took twenty four hours Stand 
mg at attention, m full military equipment, for two hours 
is a severe task as one has to remain absolutely motion 
Jess nodes' the ej es of a guard, and }et it t\ as a common 
punishment 

During my training I was punished in this manner 
three times The second time it w as really not my fault 
One night I recognized my squad commander in a 
soldier who anno) ed me and I dealt him as hard a blow 
as I w ould have given to any other man In the morning 
he placed me at attention for two hours, claiming that he 
had accidentally brushed against me 
At first there was some difficulty in arranging for my 
bathing The bath house was used by the men, and so 
I was allowed one day to visit a public bath house I 
thought it a good opportunity for some fun I came 
mto the women’s room, fully dressed, and there was a 
tremendous uproar as soon as I appeared I was taken 
for a man However, the fun did not last long In an 
instant I was attacked from all sides and <mly narrowly 
escaped serious injury by crying out that I was a w oraan 
In the last month of our training wc engaged m almost 
continuous rifle practice I appbed myself zealously to 
acquiring skill in handling a rifle and w on an honourable 
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mention For good marksmanship. Tins considerably 
enhanced mv standing w ith the soldiers and strengthened 
our feeling of comradeship 

Earl} in 19X5 our regiment re ecu cd ordcis to prepare 
to proceed to the front X\c rccci\ed a week’s leave 
The soldiers passed these last days in drink and revelry 
and gay parties One evening a group of bo} s inv ited 
me to go along with them to n house of ill repute 
“Be a soldier, \ashka,” the) urged me laughingly, 
scared) expecting me to accept their invitation 
A thought flashed tlirough m) mind 
“I will go with them, and learn the soldier’s life, so 
that I urn) understand Ins soul better ” And I expressed 
m) willingness to go Perhaps curiosity had something 
to do w ith m) decision It w os greeted w ith an explosion 
of mirth Noisily we marched through the streets, singing 
and laughing, until we came to our destination. 

My knees began to tremble as the part) was about to 
enter the house I wanted to turn back and flee But 
the soldiers would not let me 'I he idea of Yashka 
going with them to such a place took a strong hold on 
their imagination Soldiers, before going to the front, 
were nlwa)s welcome in the haunts of vice, ns the) spent 
their mone) freely Our group was, therefore, promptl) 
surroundid b) the women of the place, and one of them, a 
vtr) young and pretty girl, picked me out ns her favourite 
to tlu boundless mirth of im companions There was 
drinking, danemg and a great deal of noise Nobody 
susp<ctid m\ sex, not even in) } outhful sweetheart, who 
si \ted herself in m\ lap and exerted all her charms to 
entice me She caressed me, embraced me anil kissed me 
I K'gfiltd, and inv comrades gnv c v ent to peals of laughter 
Presen tK I was left alone wath mv cleirmir. 

Sudden!) the door swung open nndnn officer cntircd 
Soldiers wen furbiddtn to have tin ir barracks after eight 
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o’clock, and ourparty hadslipped out in the dark w hen 
we were supposed to be asleep 
“Of what regiment are jou 9 ” the officer asked, 
abruptly, as I ro£e to salute 
“The Fifth Resen c Regiment, jour Excellency,” I 
replied rucfulh 

W hile this was going on the bojs m the other rooms 
were notified of the officer’s presence and made their 
escape through windows and all ayailable doors, leasing 
me to take care of myself 
“ IIow dare you leave jour barracks ? ” he thundered 
at me, “ and frequent such places so late at night, I shall 
order j ou to the military prison for the night ” And he 
commando me to report there immediately 
It was mj first acquaintance with the militarj gaol 
It is not a verj comfortable place to spend a night 
in In the morning I was called before the prison 
commandant, who questioned me stcmlj I'm all} , I 
could contain mjsclf no longer and broke out into 
laughter 

“It was all a mistake, jour rxcellcncj I caid 
“ A mistake, ch ? W hat the devil do y ou mean, a 
mistake 9 I have a rcporkherc,” he cried out angrily 
“I am a woman, jour Excellcncj,” I laughed 
“A woman ! ” he roared, opening his ejes wide, and 
sury ej ing me In an instant he recognized the truth of 
mj words “What the dead * ” he muttered “A 
woman indeed A yyoman in a soldier’s uniform ! ” 

“ I am Maria Botchkarcy a of the Tifth Regiment,” I 
(\plnned lie had heard of me 
“ But w hat were j ou aw oman doing m that place ? ” 
he inquired 

“ I am a soldier, jour Excellency, and I went along 
with some of mj comrades to myestipatc for myself the 
places where the soldiers pass their time’ 

o 
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He telephoned to the Commander of mj regiment to 
inquire mto my record and told him w lierc and w li> I "ns 
detained A titter ran through the offices when thej 
learned of Yashkas *id\enture The soldiers already 
knew from their comrades of the night s escapade, and 
with great difficulty suppressed their merriment, not 
w anting to attract the attention of the officers But non 
there w ns a general outburst of laughter \\ hen I arrived 
it reached such a pitch that men were actually rolling on 
the floor, holding their sides I was punished by two 
hours at attention the third and last time during m> 
training Tor a week afterwards the regiment talked 
about nothing but Yashka's adventure, nearly e\ ery 
soldier making a pomt of accosting me with the question 
‘Yttshka how did aou like it there?” 

Ihc date of our departure was fixed Wc reccned 
complete new outfits I Mas permitted to go home to 
spend the last night and it was a night of tears and sobs 
and longings The three months I had spent in Tomsk 
as a soldier w ere, after all remote from w ar But now 
that I felt so near to that great experience, it aw cd me I 
prayed to God to gi\c me courage for the new trials that 
were before me, courage to Inc and die like a man 

1 here w as grent excitement in the barracks the follow 
ing morning It was the last that we were to spend 
there In complete marching equipment wc marched 
to the Cathedral where w c were sworn m again I here 
w ns a solemn sen ice 1 he church w as filled w itli people, 
and there w as an enormous crowd outside 1 he Bishop 
addressed us lie spoke of how the country w as attacked 
b\ anentrm who sought to destroy Russia and appealed 
to us to defend gloriously the Jsar and the Motherland 
!U prmd for \setory for our arms and blessed us 
A spiritual fin our was kindled in the min We 
"ere all so buoyant, so lnpp\, so forgetful of our own 
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lives and interests. The whole city poured out to accom- 
pany us to the station, and we were cheered and greeted 
all along the route. I had never yet seen a body of 
men in such high spirits as we were that February 
morning. Woe to the Germans that might have encoun- 
tered us that day. Such was Russia going to war in 
those first months of the struggle. Hundreds of regi- 
ments like our own were streaming from east, north and 
south to the battlefields. It was an inspiring, uplifting, 
unforgettable sight. 

Sly mother felt none of the exaltation with which I 
was filled. She walked along the street, beside my troop, 
weeping, appealing to the Holy Mother and all the saints 
of the Church, to save her daughter. 

“ Wake up : Monism,” she cried, “ What arc you 
doing ? ” But it was too late. The ardour of war 
possessed me entirely. Somewhere deep in my heart my 
beloved mother’s wailings found an echo, but my eyes 
were dimmed with tears of joy. It Avas only when I 
bade my mother good-bye, hugging and kissing her for 
AA'lmt she felt was the last time, and boarded the train, 
leaving her on the platform prostrate and frantic with 
gricr, that my heart sank and I trembled from head to 
foot. My resolution Avas on the point of giving Avay 
AA'hen the train moved out of the station. 

I was going to AA'ar. 



CHAPTER VII 

MY FIRST EXPERIENCE OF NO MA\’S LAND 

O TJR trun was composed of a number of vans and 
one passenger car These vans, in winch the 
soldiers sleep, have two bunks on each side, and are 
called ieplushkas There are no v indows m a tcplushka , 
as it is reallj only a converted luggage van The 
passenger car was occupied bj the four officers of our 
regiment, including our new Company Commander, 
Gnshamnov He was a short, jolly fellow and soon won 
his men’s lo\e and loyalty 
There w as plenty of room to spare in the passenger car 
and the officers took it into their heads to invite me to 
share it with them When the invitation came the sol 
diers all shook their heads mdisapproi al The} suspected 
the motues of the officers and thought that Yashka 
would fare as w ell among them as among their superiors 
u Botchkareva,” said Commander Gnshamnov, when 
I entered his ear, “ would you prefer to be stationed m 
this carriage ? There is plenty of room ” 

“ No, j our Excellency,” I replied, saluting “ I am a 
plain soldier, and it is my dutj to travel as a soldier ” 
“Very well,” declared the commander, chagrined 
And I returned to m} teplushha 
“ Yashka is back Good fellow , Yashka * ” the men 
welcomed me enthusiastically, bestowing some strong 
epithets on the officers They w ere immensely pleased at 
84 
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the idea that Yashha pteferred their company in a 
teplushka to that of the officers in a spacious passenger 
boach, and made a comfortable place for me m a 
corner 

We tv ere assigned to the Second Army then com* 
manded \>y General Gurko, w ith headquarters at Polotsk 
It took us two weeks to get there from Tomsk General 
Gurko reviewed us at Army Headquarters and compli 
mented the commander upon the regiment’s fitness We 
were then assigned to the Fifth Corps Before we 
started, the news spread that there was a woman m 
our regiment Curiosity was at once aroused Knots 
of spldicrs gathered about my teplushka, peeping through 
the door and cracks in the sides to verify with their own 
eyes the incredible news Then they would swear, 
emphasizing their w ords b} spitting to ha\ mg w itncssed 
the inexplicable phenomenon of a baba going to the 
trenches The attention of some officers was attracted 
by the crowd, and the} came up to find out what the 
excitement was about The} reported me to the 
Commandant of the station, who immediate!} sent for 
Colonel Grislianinov demanding an explanation But 
the Colonel could not satisfy the Commandant’s doubts 
and was instructed not to send me with the men to the 
fighting lme 

“You can’t go to the trenches, Botchhareva,” m} 
Commander addressed me upon his return from the 
Commandant “The General won’t allow it ne was 
\ er} much concerned about } ou and could not 
understand how a woman could be a soldier ” 

Tor a moment I was shocked Then the happ} 
thought occurred to me that no General had the authority 
to overrule an order of the Tsar 

“ Your Excellcnc} 1 ” I exclaimed to Colonel Grisham 
no\ , “ I was enlisted by the grace of the Tsar as a regular 
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soldier You can look up His Majesty ’s telegram in m> 
record ” 

Tins settled tlie matter, and the Commandant w ltli 
drew his objections We had to walk about thirteen 
miles to Corps Headquarters The road nasma fright 
ful condition, muddy and full of ruts We were so 
tired at the end of seven miles that a rest w as ordered 
The soldiers, although they were tired out, made a dry 
seat for me with their overcoats W e then resumed our 
journey, arming for supper at Headquarters, and were 
billeted for the night m a stable We slept like the dead, 
on straw spread over the floor 

General Valuyev was then Commander of the Fifth 
Corps He review ed us in the mornmg and was extremely 
satisfied, assigning us to the Seventh Division, w hich was 
situated some nules distant The Commander of the 
Di\ ision, whose name w as Walter, w as of German blood 
and a thorough rascal We were quartered, during the 
night, in the woods, behind the fighting line 

In command of the reserves was a Colonel named 
Stubendorf, also of German blood, but a decent and 
popular officer When informed that a woman was m 
the ranks of the new I) arm ed regiment, he was amazed 
“ A woman ! ” he cried out, she can’t be permitted to 
remain This regiment is going into battle soon, and 
women were not made for war” 

There was a heated discussion between him and Com 
mander Grishamno\ , w hich ended in an order for m y 
appearance before them I w as subj ectcd to a searching 
inquirj and passed it well Asked if I wanted to take 
part m the fighting, I replied affirmativelv Muttering 
his astonishment Colonel Stubendorf allowed me to 
remaui till he had looked into the matter further 
A big battle w as raging at tins tune on our section of 
the front- We were told to be ready for an order to 
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move at any moment to the front line Meanwhile, 
we were sheltered m dugouts My com pan) occupied 
ten of these, all bomb proof, though not in first class 
condition The) were cold and had no windows As 
soon as day broke we busied ourselves with cuttmg 
windows, building fire-places, repanmg the dilapidated 
ceilings of timber and sand, and general house cleaning 
The dugouts were constructed m rows the companies 
of odd numbers being assigned to the row on the right, 
while those of even numbers went to the left There 
were notice boards along the road and each company 
had a sentinel on duty 

Our position was five miles behind the first line of 
trenches The booming of the guns could be heard m 
the distance Streams of w oundeef some m v einclcs and 
others on foot, flowed along the road M e drilled during 
most ol the second day under the inspection of Colonel 
Stubendorf lie must have kept a close e) e on me, for 
at the end of the drilling he called me, praised my 
efficiency, and granted me permission to stay m the 
ranks 

On the third day came the order to mov c to the trench 
lines Through mud and under shell fire we marched 
forward It was still light when we arrived at the 
firing line We had two killed and five wounded As 
the German positions were on a lull they w ere enabled 
to observe all our movements Me were therefore 
instructed bj field telephones not to occup) the trenches 
till after dark 

“So this is war,” I thought My pulse quickened and 
1 caught the spirit of excitement that perv aded the regi 
ment M e w ere all expectant, as if in the presence of a 
solemn revelation M ewere eager to get into the fray 
and to show the Germans what wc, the soldiers of 
the IMth Regiment, could do Mere we nervous? 
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Undoubtedl> But it w as not the ncr\ ousficss of coward- 
ice, rather was it the restlessness ofjoung blood Our 
hands were steady, our bayonets fixed ^ c exulted in 
our adventure 

Night came The Germans were discharging a \ olumc 
of gas at us Perhaps they noticed an unusual mo\ ement 
behind the lines, and wished to annihilate us before we 
entered the battle But they failed Over the wire 
came the order to put on our masks Thus were we 
baptized in this most inhuman of all German Avar 
inventions Our masks were not perfect The deadlj * 
gas penetrated some and made our eyes srnart and water 
But we were soldiers of Mother Russia, whose sons are 
not unaccustomed to half suffocating a lr > and w e so 
withstood. live vttvtofcwcg Cwcnss 

Midnight passed The Commander w ent through our 
ranks to inform us that the hour had conic to mo\ e into 
the trenches and that before dawn we should take the 
offensive He addressed us with words of encourage 
ment and was heartily cheered The artillery had been 
thundering all night the fire growing rnorc and more 
intense every hour In single file Y\e mo\ed along a 
communication trench to the front line Some 3f us were 
wounded but we remained dauntless All our fatigue 
seemed to have vanished 

The front trench w as a mere ditch, and as w e lined up 
along it our shoulders touched The positions of the 
enemy w ere less than three-quarters of a mile awaj , and 
the space between was filled with groans and sw ept by 
bullets It was a scene full of horrors Sometimes an 
enem> shell w ould land in the midst of our men, killing 
several and w oundmg more We were spf mkled with the 
blood of our comrades and spattered b> the mud 
At two in the morning the Commander appeared in 
our midst He seemed nervous The other officers 
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came with him and took their positions at the head of 
the men. With drawn swords they' prepared to lead 
the charge. The Commander had a rifle. 

** Climb out l ” lie shouted. 

I crossed myself. My heart was filled with grief for 
the bleeding men around me and stirred by a fierce desire 
for revenge upon the Germans. My mind was a kaleido- 
scope of many thoughts and visions. My mother, death, 
mutilation, various petty incidents of my life filled it. 
Rut there was no time for thinking. 

I climbed out with the rest of the men, to he met by 
a volley of machine-gun fire. For a moment there was 
confusion. So many of our number bad fallen like ripe 
wheat cut down by a gigantic scythe wielded by the 
invisible arm of Satan himself. Fresh blood was dripping 
on the cold corpses that bad lain there for hours or days, 
and the moans were heart-rending. 

Amid the cottfttswm the voice of our Company Com- 
mander was raised. 

“ Forward 1 " 

And forward we went. The enemy had seen us go 
over the top, and he let loose Hell. As we ran forward 
we kept firing, Then the order came to lie down. The 
bombardment grew even more concentrated. Alter- 
nately running for some distance and then lying doom, 
we reached the enemy’s barbed wire entanglements. 
We had expected to find them demolished by our artillery, 
but, alas ! they were untouched l There were only 
about seventy left of our Company of two hundred and 
fifty. 

Whose fault was it ? This was an offensive on u 
front of thirteen miles, carried out by three army corps. 
And the barbed wire was uncut i Perhaps our artillery 
was defective ! Perhaps it was the fault of some one 
higher up ! Anyhow, there we were, seventy out of 
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two hundred and fifty And every fraction of a 
second was precious Were we doomed to die here in a 
heap without even coming to grips with the enemy? 
Were our bodies to dangle on this wnc to morrow, and 
the day after, to provide food for the crows and strike 
terror into the hearts of the fresh soldiers who would 
take our places in a few hours 9 

As these thoughts flashed through our minds an order 
came to retreat. The enemy let a barrage down m front 
of us The retreat was even worse than the advance 
Only forty-eight of our Company got back to our 
trenches alive About a third of the two hundred and 
fifty were dead The greater number of the wounded 
were in No Sian’s Land and their cries of pain and prayers 
for help or death gave us no peace 
The remnant of our Company crouched in the trench, 
exhausted, dazed, incredulous of their escape from 
injury. We were hungry and thirsty and would have 
welcomed a dry and safe place in which to recov cr our- 
selves But there w e w ere, smarting under the defeat by 
the enemy’s barbed wire barrier, wi th the heart-breaking 
appeals for help coming from our comrades Decpei 
and deeper they cut into my soul They were so 
plaintive, like the voices of hurt children 

In the dark it seemed to me that I saw their faces, the 
familiar Jaces of Ivan and Peter and Sergei and Mitia, 
the good fellows who had taken such tender care of m6, 
making a comfortable place for me m that crowded 
ieplushJca » or taking off their overcoats in cold weather 
and spreading them on the muddy road to provide a 
dry sent for Yashka They called me I could sec 
their hands outstretched in my direction, tlieir wide- 
open eyes straining in the night in the hope of rescue, 
the deathlj pallor of their faces. Could I remain 
indifferent to their cries? Was it not my bounden 
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duty as a soldier, a duty as important as that of fighting 
the enemy, to render aid to stricken comrades ? 

I climbed out of the trench and craw led under our w ire 
entanglements There was a comparative calm, inter 
rupted only by occasional rifle shots, when I w ould lie 
down and remain motionless, as though I were a corpse 
There were wounded within a few feet of oui line 1 
earned them one by one to the edge of our trench w here 
they were picked up and earned to the rear The 
saving of one man encouraged me to continue my efforts 
till I reached the far side of the field Ilere I had several 
narrow escapes A sound, made accidentally , was suffi 
cient to attract several shots, and I only saved myself 
by at once lying flat upon the ground Wien dawn 
broke m the East, putting an end to my expeditions 
through No Man’s Land, I had saved about fifty lives 
I had no idea at the time of wliat I had accomplished 
But when the soldiers whom I had picked up were 
brought to the relief station and asked who rescued them, 
about fifty replied, “ Yashka ’ This was communicated 
to the Commander, who recommended me for an Order 
of the 4th Degree, “ for distinguished valour show n in 
the saving of many lives under fire ” 

Our kitchen had been destroyed the prc\ ious night by 
the enemy’s fire, and we were aery hungry Our ranks 
were replenished by fresh drafts, and our artdlery again 
boomed all day, playing havoc with the enemy’s wire 
fences We guessed that it meant another order to 
advance the follow ing night, and our expectations proved 
correct At about the same hour ns the previous 
morning we climbed out and started to rim towards the 
enemy’s position Again a ram of shells and bullets, 
again scores of wounded and killed, again smoke and 
gas and blood and mud But we readied the wire 
entanglement and it was down and tom to pieces 
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and physicians took good care of all the patients m the 
hospital My swollen leg was restored to its normal 
condition, and it was a restful two months that I passed 
m Kiev At the end of that period I w as taken before a 
military medical commission, examined, pronounced in 
good health, provided with, a ticket, money and a certi 
ficate and sent to the front again 
My route now lay through Molodeclmo, an important 
railway terminus When I arrived there m the carl) 
part of July I was sent to the Corps Headquarters by 
wagon, and thence I proceeded on foot to my Regiment 
My heart throbbed with joy as I drew nearer to the 
front I had been eager to get back to my comrades 
They had endeared themselves to me so much that I 
loved my Companj as much as my own mother I 
thought of the comrades whose lives I had saved and 
wondered how man) of them had returned to the lighting 
line I thought of the soldiers whom I had left alive 
and wondered if they w ere still among the living Manv 
familiar scenes came up in my imagination as I marched 
along under the brilliant rays of the sun 

As I approached the regimental headquarters a soldier 
saw me in the distance and, turning to his comrade, he 
pointed towards me 

“ Who can that be 7 ” he asked, thoughtfully The 
partner scratched Ins neck and said 
“Why, he looks familiar ’ 

* “ Why, it’s Yashka l ” exclaimed the first, as I moved 

nearer “ Yashka 1 Yashka f ” they shouted at the top 
of their voices, running toward me as fast as the) could 
“ Yashka is back ! Yashka is back 1 ” the news w'as 
passed along to men and officers alike There was such 
spontaneous j oy that I w as overwhelmed Our regiment 
was then in reserve, and soon I was surrounded b) hun- 
dreds of old friends There was kissing, embracing. 
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handshaking The men capered about like children, 
shouting, “ Look who’s here I Yaslika 1 ” They had been 
under the impression that I w as disabled and w ould ne\ er 
return They congratulated me upon my reco\erj 
Even the officers came out to shake hands with me, some 
even kissing me, and all expressing their gratification at 
mj recovery 

I shall never forget the welcome I received from my 
comrades 

They carried me on their shoulders, shouting, “ Hurrah 
for Yashka J Three cheers for Yashka 1 ” Many of 
them wanted me to visit their dugouts and share with 
them the food parcels they had received from home The 
dugouts were really in a splendid state, dean, furnished, 
w ell protected I w as reassigned to ni} old company, the 
Thirteenth, and was now considered a veteran 

Our company was shortly detailed to act as the pro* 
tecting force to a battery of artillery Such duty was 
regarded b} the men as a holiday, for it made possible 
a genume rest in healthful surroundings We spent 
between two and three weeks with the battery and were 
then moved to Sloboda, a town m the vicinity of Lake 
Narotch, about twenty*seven miles from Molodcclino 
Our positions were in a swamp} region, full of mud holes 
and marshes It was impossible to construct and 
maintain regular trenches there We, therefore, built a 
barrier of sand bags, behind which w e crouched, knee- 
deep in water It was impossible to endure such condi- 
tions for any length of time. We were compelled to 
snatch brief inters als of sleep standing, and e\ en the 
strongest constitutions quickly broke down We were 
relies ed at the end of si\ da}s and sent to the rear to 
recuperate Then wc had to relieve the men who had 
taken our places 

Urns we continued to hold the line As the summer 
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nenred its end and the rains increased, the 'water would 
rise and at times reach our w aists It was important to 
maintain our front intact, although for several miles the 
ground was so boggy as to be practically impassable 
The Germans, however, made an attempt in August to 
outflank the marshes, but they failed. 

Later we were shifted to another position, some dis- 
tance aw ay There was comparative quiet on our front. 
Our mam work consisted m sending out raiding parties 
and keeping a keen watch over the enemy’s movements 
from our advanced listemng-posts We slept m the 
morning and staged wide-awake all night. 

I was assigned to numerous obsenation parties. 
Usually four of us would be detailed to a listenmg-post, 
located sometimes m a bush, another time in a hole m 
the ground, behind the stump of a tree, or some similar 
obstacle. We crawled to our post so noiselessly that not 
only the enemy but even our own men would not know 
our hiding places, which were on an average fifty feet 
apart Once at the post, our safety and duty demanded 
absolute immobility and caution We had to strain 
our ears to catch any unusual sound, and communicate 
it from post to post Resides, there w as alw ays a chance 
of an enemy patrol or post being in close proximity 
w About our know mg it Ever} tw o hours the holders of 
the posts were relieved 

One foggy night, while on guard at a listening post, I 
detected a dull noise It sounded like a raiding party, 
and I took it at first for our own, but there w as no answ er 
to my sharp query for the pass-word It was impossible 
to see in the mist. We opened fire, and the Germans 
flattened themselves on. the ground and waited. 

There the)" lay for almost two hours, until we had 
forgotten the incident Then thc\ craw led tow ard our 
post and suddenly appeared in front of us There were 
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eight of them One threw a grenade, but missed our 
hole, and it exploded behind us We fired, hilling two 
and wounding four » The remaining two escaped 
When the Company Commander received an order to 
send out a scouting party, he would call for volunteers 
Armed with hand grenades, about thirty of the best 
soldiers would go out into No Man’s Land to test the 
enemy’s strength by draw mg his fire, or to alarm him 
by heavy bombing and shooting Not infrequently 
scouting parties from both sides would meet Then there 
v ould be a regular battle It sometimes happened that 
one party would let an enemy party pass in front, and 
then attack it from the rear and capture it 
The fifteenth of August, 1915, was a memorable day in 
our lives The enemy opened a violent fire at us at 
three o’clock in the morning, demolishing our barbed 
wire defences, destroying some of our trenches, and 
burying many soldiers ali\ e Many others w ere killed by 
enemy shells Altogether w e lost fifteen killed and fort) 
wounded out of two hundred and fifty It was clear 
that the Germans contemplated an offensive Our 
artillery replied vigorously, and the earth shook with 
the thunder of the guns We sought every protection 
available, our nerves strained in momentary anticipation 
of an attack We crossed ourselves, prayed to God, 
made ready our rifles, and awaited orders 
At six o’clock the Germans w ere observ cd climbing over 
the top and running in our direction Closer and closer 
they came, and still wemade no mov c, while our artillery 
rained shells on them When they approached witlun 
a hundred feet of our line we received the order to open 
fire, and w e greeted the enemy w ith such a concentrated 
hail of bullets, that his ranks were decimated and plunged 
in confusion We took advantage of the situation and 
rushed at the Germans, turning them back and pursuing 
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them along the twelve-mile front on which they had 
started to advance. The enemy lost ten thousand men 
that morning. 

During the day we received reinforcements, and also 
new equipment, including gas masks. Then word came 
that we were to take the offensive the following night. 
Our guns began a terrific bombardment of the German 
positions at six in the evening. We were all in a state of 
suppressed excitement. Men and officers mixed together, 
joking about death. Many expected not to return and 
wrote letters to their dear ones. Others prayed. Before 
an. offensive the men’s camaraderie would reach its 
height. There would be affectionate partings, sincere 
professions by some of their premonitions of death and 
the sending of messages to friends. Universal joy was 
displayed whenever a shell of ours tore a gap in the 
enemy’s wire defences or fell into the midst of his 
trenches. 

At three in the morning the order, “ Advance 1 ” rang 
out. In high spirits we started for the enemy’s posh 
tions. Our casualties on the -way w-crc enormous. 
Several times we were ordered to lie down. Our first 
line was almost completely wiped out, but its ranks were 
filled up by men from the second tow. On we went till 
we reached the Germans and overwhelmed them. Our 
own Polotsk Regiment alone captured two thousand 
prisoners and our jubilation was boundless. We held the 
enemy’s positions, and No Man’s Land, strewn with 
wounded and dead, was now ours. There were few 
stretcher-bearers available, and a call went out for 
volunteers to gather in the wounded. I was among those 
who answered the call. 

There is great satisfaction in helping a suffering human 
being. ' There is great reward in the gratitude of a man 
tortured with suffering whom one has saved. It gave me 
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immense joy to be able to maintain the life in an un 
conscious human body As I was kneeling o\ er one such 
wounded man, who had suffered a great loss of blood, and 
was about to lift him a sniper’s bullet hit ine betw ecn the 
thumb and forefinger and passed on and through the 
flesh of my left forearm Fortunately I realized quickly 
the nature of the wounds, bandaged them, and, in spite 
of his protests, carried the bleeding man out of danger. 

I continued my w ork all night, and was recommended 
to receive the Cross of St George of the 4tli Degree, 

“ for bravery in defensive and offensive fighting and for 
rendering, while wounded, first aid on the field of battle ” 
But I never received it Instead, I was awarded a medal 
of the 4th Degree and was informed that a woman could 
not obtain the Cross of St George 

I was disappointed and chagrined Hadn’t I heard 
of the Cross being given to some Red Cross nurses ? Xj 
protested to the Commander He fully sympathized 
with me and expressed his belief that I certainly deserved 
the Cross 

“But,” he added, disdainfully, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ it is natchttlstvo (officialdom) ” 

My arm was painful, and I could not remain in the 
front line The medical assistant of our regimental 
hospital had been seierely wounded, and I was sent to 
act in his place, under the supervision of the physician ' 
I stayed there two weeks, till my arm improved, and 
attained such proficiency under the Doctor’s instructions 
that he issued a certificate to me, stating that I could 
temporarily perform the duties of a medical assistant 

The autumn of 1915 passed, for us, uneventfully Our 
life become one of routine At night we kept watch, 
warming ourselves with hot tea, boiled on little sto\ es inr 
the front trenches At dawn w e w ould go to sleep, and 
at nine m the morning the day w ould begin for some of us. 
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as that was the hour for the distribution, of bread and 
sugar Every soldier receiv ed a ration of t\\ o and a half 
pounds of bread dailj It was often burned on the out- 
side and not done on the inside At eleven o’clock, when 
dinner arm ed, everybody w as aw akc, cleaning rifles and 
generally setting things m order Hie kitchen was 
always some distance in the rear, and some of the men 
were sent to bring the dinner pails to the trenches 
The dinner generally consisted of a hot cabbage soup, 
with some meat in it The meat was often bad The 
second dish was always kasha, Russia’s popular gruel 
Our daily ration of sugar was supposed to be three 
sixteenths of a pound By the time our dinner got to 
Us it w as cold, so that tea was resorted to again After 
noon w e received our orders, and at sue in the evening 
'supper armed, tins being the last meal, and consisting 
‘ onl} of one course It was either cabbage soup or 
kasha or half a herring, with bread Many ate all their 
bread before the supper hour, or if the} were verj 
hungry, with the first meal, and were thus forced to 
beg for morsels from their comrades, or go hungrj in the 
c\ enmg 

Every twelve da}S we were reheied and sent to the 
rear for a six da} s’ rest There we found read} for us 
*tlie baths established b} the Union of Zemstvos wh ch 
m 1915 had extended its activities along the whole front 
Ever} Divisional bath was m charge of a ph}sician and 
a hundred voluntaT} workers Every bath house was 
also a laundr} , and the men, upon entering it, left their 
dirty underwear there, receiving m exchange clean linen 

hen a comparn w as about to leave the trenches for the 
rear, word w as sent to the bath house of its coming 
There was nothing that the soldiers welcomed so much 
as the bath house, so \ ermm infested were the trenches, 
and so great was their suffering on this account. 
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I suffered more thin anybody else from the vermin. 
I could not think at first of going to the bath house with 
the men My skin was eaten through and through and 
scabs began to form all over my body I went to the 
Commander to inquire how I could get a bath, telling 
hipi of my condition The Commander listened with 
sympathy 

“ But what can I do, Yaslika 9 ” he said “ I can’t 
keep the w hole Company out to let 5 ou alone make use 
of the bath house Go with the men They respect 
you so much that I am sure they won’t molest you ” 
I could not quite make up my mind at first But 
the vermin gave me no rest, and I was nearing despera 
tion When we were relieved next and the boys were 
getting ready to march to the bath house I plucked up 
courage and went up to my sergeant, declaring 
* I'll go to the bath house, too I can’t endure it any 
longer ’ 

He approved of my decision, and I follow ed the com 
pany, arousing general merriment “ Oh, Yaslika is 
going with us to the bath house 1 ” the men jol ed good- 
naturedly Once inside I hastened to occupy a cornel 
for myself and begged the men to keep away from it 
They did, although they continued to laugh and poke fun 
at me I was very ill at ease the first time, 'and as 
soon as I had finished my bath, I hast! y put on my new 
underwear, dressed with all speed and ran out of the 
building But the bath did me so much good that I 
made it a habit to attend it with the Company e\ ery tw o 
weeks In time, the soldiers got so accustomed to it 
that they paid no attention to me, and w ere even quick 
to silence the jests of any new member of the Company 
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WOUNDED AND PARALYSED 

T OWARDS winter we were moved to n place called 
Zclcnoye Polio. There I was placed in command 
of twelve stretcher-bearers and served in the capacity of 
medical assistant for six weeks, during which I had charge 
of the sending of men who were ill to the hospital and of 
granting a few days’ rest from duty to those who needed 
it. 

• Our positions ran through an abandoned country 
estate. The house lay between the lines. We were on 
the top of the hill, while the Germans occupied the low 
ground. We could, therefore, observe their movements 
and they, in turn, could watch us. If any on either 
side raised his head he became the mark of some sniper. 

It was in this place that our men fell victims to a 
superior officer’s treason. There had been plenty of 
rumours in the trenches of pro-German officials in the 
army and at Court. We had our suspicions, too, and 
now they were confirmed in n shocking manner. 

General Walter paid a visit to the front line. Ho. was 
known to be of German blood, and his harsh treatment 
of the soldiers won for him the cordial hatred of the 
rank and file. The General, accompanied by a consider- 
able suite of officers and men, exposed himself completely 
on liis tour of inspection of our trenches without attract- 
ing a single enemy bullet ! It was unthinkable to us who 
bad to crawl on our bellies to obtain soiqc water. And 
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here was this General m open view of the enemy and y et 
they preserved this strange silence 
The General acted in an odd fashion He w ould stop 
at points where the barbed wire was torn open or v here 
the fortifications were weak and wipe his face with his 
handkerchief There was a general murmur among the 
men *fhc word “ treason ! ” was uttered by many lips 
m suppressed tones The officers were indignant and 
called the General s attention to the unnecessary danger 
to which he exposed himself But the General ignored 
tlieirwarmngs remarking, “ Nitchevo*” (That’s nothing) 
The dtsciplme was so rigorous that no one dared to 
argue the matter w ith the General The officers cursed 
when he left The men muttered 
“ He is selling us to the enemy 1 ” 

Half an hour after lus departure the Germans opened 
a tremendous fire It w as particularly directed against 
those points at which the General had stopped, reducing 
their faulty defences to ruins \\c thought at first 
that the enemy intended to launch an offensive, but our 
expectations were not realized He merely continued 
lus aiolent bombardment, wounding and burying alive 
hundreds of men The cries of the men were such that 
the work of rescue could not be delayed While the 
shelling was still going on I took charge and dressed some 
hundred and fifty wounds If General Walter had 
appeared m our midst at that moment the men would 
never have let him get away alive, so intense was their 
feeling 

For two weeks wc worked at the reconstruction of our 
demolished trenches and altogether extracted about five 
hundred corpses I was recommended for and received 
a gold medal of the 2nd Degree for “stv ing w minded from 
the trenches under violent fire” Usually a medical 
assistant received a incdal of the 4th Degree, but I was 
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given one of the 2nd Degree because of the special " 
conditions under winch I had done my work * 

We were then relieved for a month and sent ten miles 
to the rear, to the village of Senky, on a stream called 
Uzlianha An artillery base was located there, and 
\\ hen we finally reached our destination, our life y’as 
easier But getting there w as no easy task for tile road 
v. as in a frightful condition W e were utterly exhausted, 
and most of us fell asleep without even eating the supper 
that had been prepared for us 

There was no work for a medical assistant in the rear, 
and besides my arm had fully recovered, so I applied to 
the Commander for permission to return to the ranks 
He granted it, promoting me to the rank of Corporal, 
winch placed me m charge of eleven men 

Here I received two letters, one from Yasha, m reply 
to mine, written from Yakutsk, in w hi eh I spoke of 
returning to him at the conclusion of the war I sent 
a letter m answ er to Ins repeating m} promise, on condi- 
tion that he would change lus behaviour towards me 
and treat me with consideration and love The other 
letter was from home My mother wanted me to come 
back, telling me of her hardships and sufferings 
It was October This month, spent at the artillery 
base, was a merry one We were billeted m the village 
huts, and engaged almost dad\ in sports and games 
It was here that I was first taught how to sign m> 
name and copy the alphabet I had learned to read 
previously, Yasha having been my first teacher The 
literature that was allowed to circulate at the front 
was largely made up of lurid detective stones, and the 
name of “ Nick Carter ” was not unfamiliar even to roe 
There w ere other amusements, also I remember one 
day, during a downpour of ram, I sought shelter m n 
bam, where I found about fort} officers and men 
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were also sheltering there from the ram The owner 
of the bam, a middle-aged baba, was there with her cow 
I tv as in a mischievous mood and began to flirt with her, 
to the general merriment of the men I paid her some 
flattering compliments and declared that she ha 1 
captivated me The woman did not recognize m> sex 
and professed to be insulted Encouraged by the uproar 
of the men, I persisted in my advances and finally made 
an attempt to kiss her The 6nba, infuriated by the 
laughter of the soldiers, seized a large piece of firewood 
and with curses threatened me and the men 

“ Get out of here, } ou tormentors of a poor baba I ” 
she cried 

I did not want to provoke a fight and cried to her 
“Mhv, you foolish woman, I am a peasant girl 
m> self” 

This only further inflamed our hostess She took it 
for more ridicule and became more menacing The 
officers and soldiers interfered, trying to persuade her of 
the truth of mj words, n« none of us wanted to be put 
out into the rain How ev cr, it required more than w ords 
to convince her, so I was compelled to unbutton m} coat 

** Holy Jesus l ” the woman crossed herself “ A baba, 
indeed ” And immediate!} her heart softened, and her 
tone changed into one of tenderness She burst into 
tears Her husband and son w ere m the army, she told 
me, and she hadn’t heard from them for a long time 
She gathered me into her arms, and gnv e me food and 
some milk, inquiring about mj mother and mourning 
over her lot W c parted affectionate]} , and she follow cd 
me with her blessings 

It was snowing when we returned to the front line 
Our position was now at rerdmandow Isos, between 
Lake ISarotch and Baranovitchi The first night the 
Commander of the Compan} issued a call for thirty 
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volunteers to go scouting and investigate the strength 
and position of the enemy I was among the thirt} 

We started out in single file, moving forw ard stealthily 
and as noiselessly as possible We passed by some 
woods, inn hich an enemy patrol had hidden upon hearing 
the crackling of the snow beneath some of our soldiers’ 
boots We crawled on to the cnemj trenches and lay 
in front of his barbed wire Our chests were flattened 
against the snow drifts Wc w ere rather uneasy, as our 
presence seemed strangely unnoticed Our officer. Lieu- 
tenant Borbov, a former school teacher, but a fighting man 
of the first order, suddenly caught a noise in our rear 
“ There is something happening,” he whispered to us 
We strained our ears, but we had scarcely had time to 
look round when we found ourselves surrounded by an 
enemy force, larger than our own It was too late to 
shoot We resorted to our bayonets, and it was a brief 
but savage fight 

I found mjself confronted b> a German, who towered 
far above me There w as not an instant to lose Life 
or death hung m the balance 

I rushed at the German before he had time to move 
and ran him through the stomach with the bajonet 
The bayonet stuck, and the man fell A stream of blood 
gushed forth I made an effort to pull out the bayonet, 
but failed It was the first man that I had bayoneted , 
and it all happened with lightning speed 

I fled toward our trenches, pursued by a German, 
falling several times, but alw ays rising again and pressing 
on Our wire entanglements were m a zig zag, and I 
had difficulty in finding our positions My situation 
was getting critical, when I discovered that I had some 
hand grenades watli me I threw* them at my pursuer, 
Falling to the ground to avoid the shock of the explosion, 
and at length I reached our trenches 
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Only ten of our party of thirty returned The Com 
mander thanked me personally expressing lus astonish 
ment that I should have been able to bayonet a German 
Deep m my soul I also wondered 
The year 1015 was nearing its end The winter 
was severe, and life m the trenches almost unbearable 
D eath w as a w clcomc \ isitor E\ en more w elcome w as 
a w ound that enabled one to be sent to hospital There 
were many cases of men snow ed under and frozen to 
death There were many more cases of frozen feet that 
had to be amputated Our equipment w as getting a ery 
deficient Our supply organization w as already breaking 
down It w as difficult to replace a w om pair of boots 
Not infrequently something went wrong in the kitchen, 
and we were forced to suffer hunger as well as cold 
But we w ere patient like true children of Mother Russia 
It was dreadfully monotonous this inactivity , this mere 
holding of frozen ditches Wc longed for battles, for 
one mighty battle, to w in the \ ictory anti end the war 
One bitter night I w as detailed to a listening post W ith 
three men Sly boots were worn out One has to keep 
absolutely still while on such duty A movement may 
mean death So there we lay on the white ground, 
exposed to the attacks of King Trost He went about 
his w ork w lthout delay , and thoroughly My right foot 
was undergoing strange sensations It began to freeze 
I longed to sit up and rub it But sitting up was not to 
be thought of \\ as that a noise ? I ceased to trouble 
about my foot , I had to strain all my nen cs to catch 
that peculiar sound Or w as it a mere freak of the w md ? 
My foot grew numb It was going to sleep 

‘Holy Mother, wliats to be done?’ I thought to 
myself. * M.v, tujljf. OasA. 

three men nrc freezing too They just whispered that to 
rnt If only the Commander would rdie\e us now 1 
But the two hours arc not yet up ” 
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there anti some fast fricntlslups One of the latter was 
with the wife of a stretcher bearer with whom I had 
worked She was a young, pretty and very lovable 
woman, and her husband adored her 1\ hen our month’s 
rest was drawing to an end and the order came for 
the women to leave, the stretcher bearer borrowed the 
Commander’s horses m order to drive his wife to the 
station On his way back lie bad an apoplectic stroke 
and died immediately lie rceciv cd a military funeral, 
and I made a wrenth and placed it on lus coffin 

As we lowered his coffin into the grave the thought 
inevitably suggested itseir to me whether I would be 
buried like this or my body lost and blown to the winds 
in No Man’s Land 1 he same thought must hnv c passed 
through several minds 

Another friend, made nt the same time, was the wife 
of Lieutenant Bobrov , the former school teacher Both 
of them helped me to learn to write and improve my 
reading Ihe peasant women of the locality were so 
poor and ignorant that I devoted part of my time to 
aiding them Mnnv of them were suffering from minor 
ailments that were m need of attention One evening 
I was even called to attend a woman m childbirth, 
this being my first experience in midwifery Another 
time I was asked to visit a very bad ease of fever 
Then came the trenches again Again intense cold, 
again unceasing watchfulness and irritating inactivity 
But the air was full of expectation As the winter 
drew to its close, rumours of a gigantic spring offensive 
grew more and more insistent Surely the war cannot 
end without a general battle, the men argued And 
when, towards the .end of February, we were again 
taken for a tw o weeks’ rest it became clear that w e w ere 
to be prepared for an offensive We received new 
outfits and equipment On March the '5th the Com 
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inander of the Regiment addressed us He spoke of 
the coming battle and appealed to us to be brave and 
win a great \ ictory He told us that the enemy’s 
defences w ere % ery strong and that it would require a 
mighty effort to overcome them 

Then we started for the front Ihe slush and mud 
were unimaginable We walked deep m water, mixed 
with ice On the road we met many wounded being 
carried to the hospital We also passed by a cemeterj 
where the soldiers who had fallen in our lines were being 
buried in one huge gra\ c Wc were kept in the rear for 
the night, as reserves, and were told to await orders 
to morrow to proceed to the trenches 
March the Gth began with an unprecedented bombard- 
ment on our side The Germans replied with equal 
violence, and the earth fairly shook The cannonade 
lasted all day Then an order came for us to form ranks 
and march into the trenches We knew that it meant 
that we were to take part in the offensive 

Lieutenant Bobrov came up to rhe unexpectedly with 
these words 

“ \ ashka, take this and dein er it to my wife after the 
attack I hav e lnd a presentiment for three daj s that I 
shall not survive this battle ” He handed me a letter 
and a nng 

“ But, Lieutenant,” I objected, though I knew that 
protestations were of no avail at such a moment, “ you 
are mistaken so It will not happen Presentiments arc 
deceiv mg ” 

He grimly shook Ins head and pressed my hand 
“Not this one, Yashka,” he said 
We were m the trenches alread}, under a veritable 
hail of shells There w ere dead and dying in our midst 
Waist deep m water we crouched, praying to God 
Suddenly a gas wave came in our direction It caught 
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some without their masks, and for them there w as no 
escape I, mjself, narrow \y missed this horrible death 
My lips contracted and mj cj es w atcrcd and burned for 
three weeks afterward 

The signal to advance was gi\cn, and we started, 
knee deep m mud, fdr the enemy In places the pools 
reached above our waists Shells and bullets played 
havoc among us Of those who fell wounded, many 
.sank m the mud and were drowned The German fire 
was devastating Our lines grew thinner and thmner, 
and progress became so slow that our doom w as certain 
in the event of a further advance 
The order to retreat rang out How can one describe 
tlic march back through the inferno of No Sian’s Land 
on that night of March 7th, 191G ? There w ere w ounded 
men submerged all but their heads, calling piteously for 
help “ Save me, for Christ’s sake 1 ” came from every 
side From the trenches there went up a chorus of the 
same heartrending appeals So long as we were alive* 
w e could not remam deaf to thcplcadings of our comrades 

Tifty of us w ent out to do the w OTk of Tescue. Never 
before had I worked in such harrow mg, blood curdling 
circumstances One man was wounded in the neck or 
face, and I had to grip lnm under the arms and drag* his 
body through the mud Another had lus side tom by 
a shell, and it required many difficult manoeuvres before 
I could extricate him Several sank so deep that mj 
own strength was not sufficient to drag them out. 

Finally I broke down, just as I reached my trench w ith 
a burden I was so exhausted that all my bones were 
aching The soldiers got some drinking water, a very 
hard thing to get, and made some tea for me Somehow 
they obtained for me a dry overcoat and put me to 
sleep in a sheltered corner I slept about four hours, 
and then resumed mj search for w ounded comrades. 
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AH day the artillery boomed again, as violently a 
on the pre\ ious day At night, our ranks having been 
replenished with fresh drafts, we climbed out again and 
rushed for the enemy Agam we suffered heavily , but 
our operation this time was more successful When the 
Germans saw us pressing forward determinedly m then 
direction they came out for a counter attack * With 
bayonets fixed and a tremendous “ Hurrah ” we hurled 
oiu selves at them 

The Germans never did like the Russian bayonets As 
a matter of fact, they dreaded them more than any other 
arm of warfare, and so they broke down and took to 
their heels We pursued them into their trenches, and 
there followed a fierce scrimmage Many of the Germans 
raised their hands in sign of surrender They realized 
that wc were m a fierce, exasperated mood Others 
fought to the end, and all this time Geiman machine guns 
swept their own trenches, where Teuton and Sla\ were 
mixed in combat Then we flung ourselves upon the 
machine gun positions 

Our regiment captured in that attack tw o thousand 
five hundred Germans and thirty machine guns I 
escaped with only a slight wound in the right leg and did 
not leave the ranks Elated by our victoiy over the 
strong defences of the first line, we swept on toward 
the enemy’s second line His fire slael ened considerably 
A great triumph was m prospect, as behind the weak 
second and third lines there was an open stretch of 
undefended territory for many miles 

Our advance line was within seventy feet of the 
enemy’s trenches when an order came from General 
Walter to halt and return to our positions It was a 
terrible shock to men and officers alike Our Colonel 
talked to the General on the field telephone explaining 
to him the situation 1 he General was obdurate All 
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I was seized with horror such as I had never c\pcri 
enced, and shrieked hysterically My cries were heard 
m theofiicers* dtigout, and a man w as sent w ith an electric 
torch to rescue Yashka, whom they had supposed to be 
w ounded It was warm nnd comfortable in the dugout, 
as it had previously been used by the enemy’s regimental 
staff I was given some tea, and little by little I 
recovered my self control 

The entrance of the dugout was of course now facing 
the enemy He knew its exact position and concentrated 
his fire on it Although bomb proof, it soon began to 
collapse under the ram of shells Some of these blocked 
the entrance almost completely with ddbris Finally, a 
shell penetrated the roof, putting out the light, killing 
five and wounding several I lay in a comer, buried 
tinder w rcckngc, soldiers and officers, some of w horn w ere 
wounded and others dead The groans were mdescrib 
able As the screech of a new shell w as heard ov erhead 
I bchc\ cd death to be close at hand There w as no ques 
tion of nnhmg an immediate effort to e\tncatc myself 
and escape while the bombs were still crashing into 
the hole When w ith the dawn the bombardment finally 
ceased, and I was saved I could hardly belies e the 
evidence of my own senses that I was unhurt 

The following day I discovered the bods of Lieutenant 
Bobrov His presentiment was right after all He was 
an intrepid fighter, nnd a man of noble impulses I 
fulfilled bis w uli, and had his ring and letter sent through 
the physician to Ins wife Our own Regiment had two 
thousand wounded And w hen the dead were gathered 
from the field and carried out of the trenches, there were 
long long, row s of them stretched out in the sun aw aiting 
eternal rest m the immense common grav c that w as being 
dug for them in the rear 

VVith bowed heads and bleeding hearts we paid last 

i 
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being transferred to Lutzk front On June 20th I 
caught up -with it The welcome I received surpassed 
e\en that of the previous year Fruit and sweets were 
showered upon me The soldiers were in a liappj 
mood The Germans had just been driven back at this 
sector by General Brusdo\ for a great many miles The 
country w as interspersed w ith their e\ acuated positions 
Here and there enemy corpses w ere still unbuned Our 
men, though o\ erjoj ed, were w orn out by forced marches 
and the long pursuit 

It was midsummer, and the heat was prostrating We 
marched on June 21st a distance of ten miles and 
stopped for rest Many of our number collapsed, and 
we felt too worn out to go on, but the Commander 
implored us to keep up, promising a rest in the trenches 
.It w as thirteen miles to the front line, and w e reached it 
on the same day * 

As we marched along we obsened on both sides of 
the road that crops which had not been destroyed in 
the course of the fighting w ere ripening The fighting 
line ran near a Milage called Dubova Ivortchma We 
found in its neighbourhood a country seat hastily 
abandoned by the Germans The estate was full of 
cattle, fowl, potatoes and other food That night we had 
a rojal feast 

We occupied abandoned German trenches It was 
not the time for rest The artillery opened fire early m 
the evening and boomed ceaselessly throughout the night 
It could mean nothing but an immediate attack We 
were not mistaken At four m the monung we recen ed 
word that the Germans had left their positions and 
started for our side At this moment our beloved 
Commander, Grvshanmov, was struck to the ground 
He was wounded We attended to lum promptly and 
despatched him to the rear There was no time to 
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■waste We met tlic advancing Germans, with repeated 
volleys, and when they approached our positions we 
climbed out and charged them with fixed bajonets 

Suddenly a terrific explosion deafened me, and I fell 
to the ground A German shell had come mj way, a 
shell I shall never forget, as part of it I still carrj m 
my body 

I felt frightful pains in my bach I had been hit bj a 
fragment at the end of the spinal column Afy agony 
lasted long enough to attract a couple of soldiers Then 
I became unconscious They carried me to a dressing 
station The wound was so serious that the phvsicmn 
in charge did not believe that I could survive I was 
placed m an ambulance and taken to Lutzk I required 
electrical treatment, but the Lutzk Hospitals w ere not 
supplied with the necessary apparatus It was decided 
to send me to Kiev My condition, however, was so 
grave that for three days the doctors considered it 
dangerous to move me 

In Kiev the stream of wounded was so great that I 
was compelled to he in the street on a stretcher for a 
couple of hours before I was taken to hospital I was 
informed, after an X ray examination, that a fragment 
of shell was imbedded in my body and asked if I wished 
an operation to hav e it removed I could not imagine 
living w ith a piece of shell m my flesh, and so requested 
its remo\nl Whether because of my condition or for 
some other reason, the surgeon finally decided not to 
operate, and told me that I would have to be sent cither 
to Pctrograd or to Moscow for treatment As I was 
given the choice, I decided on Moscow, because I had 
spent the spring months of the year in the Ekaterina 
Hospital there 

The wound in the spine paralj sed me to such an extent 
that I could not mov e ev eit a finger I lav in the Moscow 
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Hospital hovering between life and death for some 
weeks, resembling a log more thin a human bod) 
Only my mind was active and my heart full of pain 
Every day I was massaged, carried on a stretcher and 
bathed Then the physician would attend me, probing 
my wound with iodine, and treating it with electricity, 
after which I was bathed again and my wound dressed 
This daily procedure was inconceivable torture, in spite 
of the morphine injected into me There was little pence 
in the ward m which I was placed All the beds were 
occupied by serious cases, and the groans and moans 
must have reached to Heaven 

Tour months I la> paraljsed never expecting to 
recover My diet consisted of milk and Kasha, with which 
I was fed by an attendant On many a drear) da) 
death would have been a welcome visitor It seemed 
so futile, so hopeless to remain alive in such a state, but 
the doctor, w ho was a Jew, and a cry kind hearted, w ould 
not give up hope He persisted m Jus daily treatment, 
praising my stoicism and encouraging me with kind 
words IIis faith was finall) rewarded 

At the end of four months I began to feel life stirring 
once ogam in my helpless hod) Mj finger could mm c l 
What a joy that was 1 In a few day s I could turn m> 
head a little and stretch my arm It was a wonderful 
sensation tins gradual resurrection of my lifeless mein 
bers To be able to close my fingers after four months of 
paralysis 1 It thrilled me To be able to bend a knee 
that had been torpid so long l It seemed like a miracle 
And I offered thanks to God with all the fervour that I 
could command 

One do> a woman by the name of Dana Maximovna 
Vasiheva came to see me I searched m> mind m 
vain for an acquaintance of that name ns I asked that 
she should be brought to m> bed But as I w as perhaps 
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the only patient in the ward that had no visitors and 
received no parcels it may be imagined how pleased 
I was She introduced herself as the mother of Stepan, 
of my Company Of course, I knew Stepan well He 
was a student before the war and volunteered as a 
junior officer 

** Stepan has just written me,” Madame Vasiheva 
said, ** begging me to come and see you ‘ Go to the 
Ekaterina Hospital and visit our Yoslika,* he writes 
She is lonely there, and I want you to do for her as 
much as you would do for me, for she saved my life 
once, and has been like a mother to the boys here She 
is a respectable, patriotic young woman and my interest 
m her is simply that of a comrade for she is a soldier, 
and a brave and gallant soldier ’ He praised 5 ou so 
much, my dear, that my heart went out to y ou 3faj^ 
God bless you ” 

She brought me some delicacies, and we became friends 
immediately I told her all about her son and our life 
m the trenches She wept and wondered how I had 
borne it Her affection for me grew so strong that she 
used to visit me se\ eral times a vreek, although she 
lived on the outskirts of the city Her husband was 
assistant superintendent at a factory and they occupied 
a small but comfortable dw ellmg in keeping with their 
means Dana Maximovas herself was a middle aged 
woman simply dressed and of distinguished appearance 
She had a married daughter, Tonetchki, and another 
son, a youth of about seventeen who was a student 
at the high school 

My friend helped me to regain my spirits and I made 
good progress towards recov ery As I gradually regained 
fuff confrof of my musefes ancf nerves’, I tesed to tease 
the doctor sometimes 

“ 33 ell doctor,” I would say to him, “ I am going to 
war again ” 
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“ No, no,” he ■would answer, there will be no more v 
war for you, my dear ” 

I wondered whether I really would be able to return 
to the front There was that fragment of shell still m 
my body The doctor would not extract it He advised 
me to wait until I had completely recovered and have 
it removed at some future date by means of an abdominal 
operation, as the fragment is lodged in the omentum 
I have not yet had the opportunity to undergo such an 
operation, and I still have that piece of shell m my 
body The slightest indigestion causes me to suffer from 
it even now 

I had to learn to walk, as if I had never mastered 
that art before I was not successful at the first attempt 
Having asked the doctor for a pair of crutches I tried 
to stand up, but fell back weak and helpless on the 
bed The attendants, however, placed me in a wheel 
chair and took me out into the garden This move 
ment gave me great pleasure Once, in the absence of 
my attendant, I tried to stand up alone and walk a step 
It was \ en, painful, but I maintained my balance, and 
tears of joy came streaming down my cheeks I was 
jubilant 

It w as not till a week later, how ever, that I was per 
mitted by the doctor to w alk a little, supported by the 
attendants But I had taken only ten steps, beaming w ltli 
triumph and making every effort to overcome my pam, 
when I collapsed and fainted The nurses w ere alarmed 
and called the doctor who told them to be more cautious 
m the future I steadily improved, however, and a 
couple of weeks later I was able to walk Naturally 
I did not feel sure of my legs at first , they trembled 
and seemed very weak Gradually they regained their 
former strength and at the end of six months spent in 
the hospital I w as again m possession of all mj faculties 
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EIGHT HOURS IN GERMAN HANDS 

T HE morning on which I was taken before the 
military medical commission I w as m high 
spirits It was a late December day, but my heart 
was aglow as I was led into the large room in which 
about two hundred other patients were w aiting for the 
examination which would decide whether they were to 
be sent home or were considered fit to be returned to 
the front 

The chairman of the commission was a General As 
my turn came and he reached the name of Maria Botch 
kareva he thought it a mistake and corrected it to 
Harm Botchkarev By that name I was called out of 
the crowd 

The General shouted the order that was given to 
every soldier awaiting discharge 
“ Take off your clothes ” 

I walked up resolutely and threw off my clothes 
“ A woman 1 ” went up from a couple of hundred / 
throats, followed by an outburst of laughter that shook 
the building The members of the commission were 
too amazed for words 

“What the devil 1 ” cried the General “Why did 
you undress ? ” 

“ I am a soldier. Excellency , and I obey orders without 
question,” I replied 
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“ Well, well Hurry up and dress,” came the order 
“IIow about the examination, Excellency?” I 
queried, as I put my things on 
“ That’s all right You are passed ” 

In view of the seriousness of the injury I had sustained 
the commission offered me a couple of months' }ca\c, 
but I declined it and requested to be sent to the 
front in a feu days Supplied with fifteen roubles and 
a railway ticket I left the hospital and went to Daria 
Ma\imo\na, who had invited me previously to stay 
with her for a little time It was a short \isjt, lasting 
only three days, but a aery happy one It was so 
pleasant to be in a home again, to eat home food and 
to be under the care of a woman who became a second 
mother to me With packages for myself and Stepan 
and the blessings of the whole family following me I 
left Moscow from thcNikolaica Station The tram was 
crowded and there was only standing room 
On the platform my attention was attracted to a 
poor woman with a little baby in her arms, another 
mite on the floor and a girl of about fi\e hanging on 
to her skirt All the woman’s property was picked 
m a smglc bag The children were crying for bread, 
the woman tried to calm them, evidently m dread of 
something It touched my heart to watch this little 
group and I offered some bread to the children 
Then the woman confided in me the cause for her 
fear She had no money and no ticket and expected 
to be put off at the next station She was the wife of a 
soldier from a \illagc m German hands and was now 
bound for a town three thousand aersts away, 
where she had some rclatiacs I fdt that something 
must be done for this woman, and I madf an appeal to 
the soldiers who filled the car, but they did not respond 
at first 
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“ Sho is the wife of a soldier, of one like } ourselves,” 
I said “ Suppose she w ere the w ife of one of you ! For 
nil you know, the wives of some of you here may be 
wandering about the country in a similar state. Come, 
let us get off at the next station, go tojthe station 
master and ask that she may be allowed to go to her 
destination ” 

The soldiers were moved and they helped me to take 
the woman and her belongings off the tram at the next 
stop We went to the station-master, who was very 
kind, but explained that he could do nothing in the 
matter “ I have no right to give permission to travel 
without a ticket, and I can’t distribute free tickets,” 
he said, and lie sent us to the military commandant 
I went with the woman, having been deserted bj the 
soldiers who had heard the train Whistle and did not 
want to miss it I waited for another train 

The commandant repeated the words of the station- 
master lie had no right to provide her w ith a military 
pass, he said 

“No right!” I exclaimed, beside mjsclf “She is 
the w ife of a soldier and her husband is probablj now, at 
tins very moment, going into battle to defend the country, 
while >ou, safe and well fed m the rear here, won’t 
c\ cn take care of his wife and children It is nn outrage 
Look at the woman She needs medical attention, 
and her children are starved ” 

“ And who are you ? ” sharp!} asked the commandant 
“I will show you who I am,” I answered, taking off 
m\ medals and cross and showing him my certificate 
“ I have shed enough blood to be entitled to demand 
justice for the helpless wife of a soldier ” 

But the commandant turned Ins back on me nnd 
w ent away There w as nothing to be done but to make 
a collection I went to the First Class waiting room, 
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which was filled with officers and well-to-do passengers, 
took my cap in my hand and went round, begging for 
a poor soldier’s wife. When I had finished there were 
eighty roubles in the cap. With this money I went to 
the commandant again, and handed it to him with a 
request that he should provide accommodation for the 
woman and her children. She did not know how to 
express her gratitude to me. 

The next train came in. I never before saw one so 
packed. There could be no thought of getting inside a 
car. The only space available was on the top of a 
coach. There were plenty of passengers even there. 
With the aid of some soldiers I climbed on to the top, 
where I spent two days and two nights. It was impos- 
sible to get oil at every station to take a walk. We 
had to send some one even to fetch the tea, and our 
food consisted of that and bread. 

Accidents were not uncommon. On the very roof 
on which I travelled a man fell asleep, rolled off, and 
was killed instantaneously. I narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. I began to doze and drifted to the edge 
and had not a soldier caught me in tlie nick of time I 
should undoubtedly have fallen off. We finally arrived 
at Kiev. 

' That journey on the train was a symbol of thecountry’s 

condition in the winter of 1916. The government 
machinery was breaking down. The soldiers had lost 
faith in their leaders, and there was a general feeling 
that they were being sent in thousands merely, to be 
slaughtered. Rumours flew thick and fast. The old 
soldiers Had been killed off and the fresh drafts were 
impatient for the end of the war. The spirit of 1914 
was no more. < 

In Kiev I had to obtain information as to the position 
of my regiment. It was now near the town of Beres- 
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fcechko In my absence the men had advanced ten 
miles The tram from Kiev w as also very crowded 
and there was only standing room At the stations 
v e sent some of the soldiers to fill our kettles w ith hot 
water The men could seldom get m and out through 
the entrances, so they used the windows The tram 
passed through Zhitomir and Zhimennha on the way 
to Eutzk There I changed to a branch line, gomg to 
the station of Verba, within tw enty miles of our position 
It was muddy on the road to the front Overhead 
flew whole flocks of aeroplanes, raining bombs I got 
used to them In the afternoon there was a down 
pour, and I was thoroughly soaked Dead tired, with 
water streaming from my clothes, I arm ed m the even 
mg within three miles of the first line There was a 
regimental supply train camping on both sides of the 
road I approached a sentry and asked 
“ What regiment is bdleted here 9 ” 

“The Twenty Eighth Polotsk Regiment ” 

My heart leaped for joy The soldier did not recog 
mze me He was a new man But the others must 
have told lnm of me 
“I am Yashka,” I said 

That was a pass word They all knew the name 
and had heard from the veterans of the regiment many 
stories about me I w as taken to the Colonel in com 
mand of the suppl> tram, a queer old man who kissed 
me on both cheeks and jumped about, clapping bis 
hands and shouting, ‘ Yashka ! Yashka ! ” 

He was kind hearted and immediately began to 
look after my comfort He promptly ordered an 
orderly to bring a new outfit and gave Instructions for 
the bath used by the officers to be prepared for me 
Clean and in the new uniform, I accepted the m\ itation 
to sup with the Colonel There were seseril other 
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officers at the table* and all w ere glad to see me The 
news spread that Yashka liad arm ed, and some soldiers 
could not restrain their desire to shake hands with me 
Every now and then there would be a meek knock at 
the door and in answ er to the Colonel’s question, “ Who’s 
there ^ ” a plaintive voice would say 
“ Excellency , may I be allowed to see Yashka ? ” 

In tune quite a number of comrades were admitted 
into the house One part of it was occupied by the 
owner, a widow with a young daughter I spent the 
night with the latter and in the morning started out 
to the front Some of our companies were m reserve 
and my progress became a triumphal journey I was 
feasted on the way and given sc\ cral o\ ations 

I presented myself to the Commander of the Regiment, 
who invited me to dine that afternoon with the Regi 
mental Staff, certainly the first case of an ordinal} 
soldier reeei\ ing such an invitation in the history of the 
Regiment At dinner the Commander toasted me, 
telling the story of my w ork with the Regiment and w ish 
ing me many more y ears of such service 

At the conclusion he pinned a cross of the 3rd Degree 
on my breast, and marked with a pencil three stripes on 
my shoulder, thus promoting me to the grade of senior 
non commissioned officer The Staff cron ded round me 
pressing my hands, praising me and expressing their 
good wishes I was profoundly moved by this display 
of cordial appreciation and affection on the part of the 
officers This was my rew ard for all the suffering I had 
undergone 

And it was a reward worth ha\ing What did I 
care for a w ound in the spine and four months’ par'd) sis 
if this Was the return that I receded for my sacrifice ? 
4 Trenches filled with bloody corpses held no horror for 
me then No Stan’s Land seemed quite an attracts c 
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place m *111011 to spend a day with a bleeding leg The 
screech of shells and the whistle of bullets presented 
themselves like music to my imagination Ah life was 
not so bleak and meaningless, after all It had its 
moments of bliss that compensated for } cars of torment 
and misery 

The commander had, m his order of the daj , stated 
the fact of mj return and promotion He furnished 
me v> ith an orderly to show me the wav to the trenches 
Again I w as hailed by ever) bod} as I emerged from the 
dugout of the Commander of the Company, who had 
placed me in charge of a platoon of sevent} men In 
this capacit} I had to keep an ln\ entorj of the supplies 
and equipment of my men, a soldier acting as clerk under 
m} instructions 

Our positions w ere on the bank of the St} r, w Inch is \ cry 
narrow and shallow at that point On the Opposite bank 
w ere the German trenches Several hundred feet from us 
was a bridge across the stream winch had been left intact 
by both sides At our end of it we maintained a post 
while the enemy kept a similar watch at the opposite 
end Our line w as ver} unev en ow mg to the irregularity 
of the river’s course The Germans w ere ver} persistent 
m mine throwing However, the mines travelled so 
slowly that we could take cover before thev fell on 
our side My Company occupied a position close to the 
cnem} ’*> first line 

I had hot spent a month in the trenches when a local 
battle occurred which resulted in my capture bv the 
Germans The latter had continued their muie throw mg 
operations for a period of about tw elve days so regularly 
that w e grew accustomed to them ahd were not expecting 
an attack Besides, it was past the time of } ear for 
activ c fighting, and the cold was intense 

One morning about six o’clock, when we liad turned 
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in for our daily sleep, we were suddenly awakened by 
a tremendous * Hurrah * ” We nerv ously seized our 
rifles and peeped through the loop holes Great 
Heavens 1 There within a hundred feet of us, m 
front and in the rear, the Germans were crossing the 
Styr • Before we had time to organize resistance they 
were upon us capturing five hundred of our men I 
was among the number 

We w ere brought before the German Staff for exarm 
nation Every one of us w as tormented w ith questions 
intended to extract valuably military information 
Threats were bestowed on those who refused to disclose 
anything Some cowards among us, especially those of 
non Russian stock, gave away important facts As the 
examination was proceeding, our artillery °n the other 
side opened up a violent bombardment of the German 
defences It was evident that the German Commander 
had not many reserv cs, as lie made frantic appeals by 
telephone for support It required a considerable 
force to keep guard over us and an even larger force to 
take us to the rear As the enemy expected a Russian 
attack at any moment, it was decided not to remove us 
until help arrived 

‘So I am a German prisoner,” I thought “IIow 
unexpected * There is still hope that our comrades on 
the other side will come to our rescue Only, every 
minute is precious They must hurry or vie arc lost 
Jvow my turn is coming What shall I tell them ? I 1 
must deny being a soldier and invent some kind of a 
story ” 

“ I am a w oman and not a soldier,” I announced as 
soon as I was called 

“ Arc y ou of noble blood 9 ” I w as asked 

‘Ttes,” I answered, promptly deciding to claim that 
I w as a Red Cross nurse, dressed in man’s uniform, in 
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order to pay a visit to my husband, an officer in the 
front line trenches. 

“ Have you many women fighting in the ranks ? ” 
tvas the next question. 

“ I don’t know. I told you 'that I w as not a soldier.” 

“ What were you doing in ttye trenches then ? 

“ I came to see my husband, who is an officer of the 
Regiment,” 

“ Why did you shoot, then ? The soldiers tell that 
you shot at tl|em.” 

“ I did it to defend myself. I was afraid to be cap- 
tured. I serve as a Red Cross nurse in the rear hospital, 
and came over to the fighting line for a visit.” 

The Russian fire was growing hotter every minute. 
Some of our shells wounded not only enemy soldiers but 
several of the captives. It was past noon, but the Ger- 
mans were too nervous to eat their lunch. The expected 
reserves were not forthcoming, and there was every 
sign of a fierce counter-attack by our troops. 

At two o’clock our soldiers went over the top and 
started for the German positions. The enemy Com- 
mander decided to retreat with his batch of prisoners 
to the second line rather than defend the front trenches. 
It was a critical moment. As wc were lined up the 
“ Hurrah ” of our comrades reached us. It stimulated 
us to a spontaneous decision. 

We threw ourselves, five hundred strong, at our 
captors, wrested many of their rifles and bayonets and 
engaged in a ferocious hand-to-hand combat, just as 
our men rushed through the torn wire entanglements into 
the trenches. The confusion was indescribable; the 
killing merciless. I grasped five hand grenades that 
!ay n ear me and threw them at a gnsup af a beat tea 
Germans. They must have all been killed. Our entire 
line across the river was advancing at the same time. 
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Ihc first German line was occupied by our troops and 
both banks of the Styr were then in our hands 
Thus ended m> captivity I w as in German hands for 
a period of only eight hours and amplj avenged r\cn 
tins brief stay There was great activity in our ranks 
for a couple of days We fortified the newly won posi 
tions and prepared for another attack Two da\s liter 
wc received the signal to advance But again our ar til # 
Iery had failed to cut the German wire defences After* , 
pushing on under a devastating fire and incurring heavj 
losses' we were compelled to retreat, leaving many of 
our comrades wounded and dying on the field of battle 
Our Commander improvised a relief party b> calling 
for twenty volunteers I responded among the first 
Provided w ith tw enty red crosses w Inch we prommcntlj 
displayed, and leaving our rifles in the trenches, w c w ent 
out in the open daylight to rescue the w ounded I w is 
allowed to proceed by the Germans almost to their 
barbed wire Then, as I leaned over a wounded man 
whose leg was broken, I heard the click of a trigger and 
immediately lay fiat on the ground Ti\c bullets 
whistled o\er me, one after another Most of them hit 
the wounded soldier, who was killed I continued to he 
motionless, and the German sniper was c\ ldcntly satis 
fled that he had killed me as well I remained in this 
position till night, when I crawled bnck to our trenches 

Of the twenty Bed Cross volunteers only fit e returned 
alive 

The following dn> an order was issued bj the Com 
mandcr thanking all those soldiers who had been cop 
tured three dn>s before and had resolved to save them 
selves by fighting their captors M> name appeared 
first on the list Those of us who lmd refused to give 
any information to the enenn were praised in the order 
One soldier, who lind revealed to the Germans a great 
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deal of important information, was executed I was 
recommended for a cross of the 2nd Degree, but, being a 
woman, I received onlj a medal of the -3rd Degree 
The opening of the jear 1917 found us resting two 
miles in the rear There was much fun and merriment 
in the reserve billets Although the discipline was as 
strict as ever, the relations betw een the officers and men 
had, in the course of the three and a half years of the 
Jwar, undergone a complete transformation 

The older officers, trained in pre-war conditions, 
were no longer to he found, having died in battle or been 
disabled The new junior officers, all j oung men taken 
from civil life, many of them former students and school 
teachers, w ere liberal in their views and very humane 
in their conduct The} mixed freely with the men in 
the ranks and allowed us more liberty than we had 
everenjo}ed At the New Year festival we all danced 
together These new delations were not entirely due 
to the new attitude from above In a sense, they 
were generated from below by a dumb and }et potent 
undercurrent of restlessness 

We were reviewed before returning to the front line 
by General Valuye\, the Commander of the Fifth 
Corps I was presented to him by the Commander 
The General shook my hand warmly, remarking that 
he had heard many praiseworthy things of me 

Our positions were now on a hill, in the vicinity of 
Zelena} a Kolonia, while the enem} w as atom feet in the 
\ alley The trenches w e occupied had been in German 
hands some time before 

It was late m Januar} when I made an expedition 
into No Sian’s Land at the head of a patrol of fifteen 
men We crawled along a ditch that had once been a 
German communication trench It ran along a \erj 
exposed part of the field and we exercised the utmost 
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caution As we came near to the enemj’s trench line 
I thought I heard German com creation Leanng ten 
men behind, until instructions to come to our aid in case 
of a fight, five of us crept forward at a snail’s pace and 
with perfect noiselessness Ihe German voices grew 
clearer and clearer 

Tonally we beheld a German listening post There 
w ere four of them all seated w ltli their backs tow ard us 
Their rifles were scattered on the ground while the} 
warmed their hands over a fire Two of m} men 
stretched their hands out, reached the rifles and rcniov cd 
them It vi as a slow and difficult operation The 
Germans chattered on unconcernedlj As I was cau 
tiously reaching for the third rifle two of the Germans, 
having apparcntl} heard a noise, made as if thc> were 
about to turn 

In an instant m> men were upon them Ihe two 
were ba}onctcd before I was able to realize what was 
hnppcnmg It had been in} intention to bring m the 
four alive r lhc other two Germans were safe in our 
hands 

In all m\ experience of patrol dut} , and I must have 
taken part in at least a hundred expeditions into No 
Man’s Land, it was the first case of a German listening 
post being caught in such a manner \\c returned 
triumphantlv with our prizes 

One of the prisoners was a tall, red headed fellow, 
the other, w how ore pmcc nez wascvidentl) an educated 
man We took them to Regimental Headquarters, 
accompanied on the wa} b} much cheering and con 
gratulations The Commander wanted to know the 
details of the capture nnd had them written down word 
for word I Ic congratulated me, pressing m} baud, and 
so did nil the other officers, telling niL tlyvt m> name 
Would live for ever m the annals of the Polotsk Ilcgi 
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ment. I was recommended for a gold press of the 1st 
Degree and given two days’ leave for rest in the village. 

At the end of the two days my Company joined me 
in the reserve. Strange things were occurring in our 
midst. In subdued voices the men repeated dark 
rumours about Rasputin’s death. Wild stories about 
his connections with the Court and Germany were 
communicated from mouth to mouth. The spirit of 
insubordination was growing among the soldiers, though 
at that time it was still kept within bounds. The men 
were weary, terribly weary of the war. “How long 
shall we continue this fighting ? ” and “ What are we 
fighting for ? ” were on the lips of everybody. It vas 
the fourth winter and still there was no end in sight. 

Our men were genuinely anxious to solve the great 
puzzle that the war had become to them. Hadn’t 
it been proved again and again that the officers at Head- 
quarters were selling them to the enemy ? Hadn’t a 
multitude of reports reached them that the Court was 
pro-German ? Hadn’t they heard of the War Minister 
placed under arrest and charged with being a traitor ? 
Wasn’t it clear, therefore, that the Government, the 
official class, was in league with the enemy ? Then, 
why continue this carnage indefinitely ? If the Govern- 
ment was in alliance with Germany, what prevented it 
from concluding peace ? Was it the desire to have 
millions more of them slaughtered ? 

This was the riddle that forced itself upon the peasant 
mind. It was complicated by a hundred- other sugges- 
tions that were injected into his brain from various 
channels. Depressed in spirit, discouraged and sullen 
in appearance was the Russian soldier in February, 
1917. 

We returned to our positions and took up the heavy 
burden. It was not long before an attack was organized 
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REVOLUTION 

CHAPTER X 

THE REVOLUTION AT THE FRONT 

T HE first warning of the approaching storm reached 
us through a soldier from our Company who had 
returned from leave at Petrograd 

“ Oh, heaven 1 ” he said “ If you but knew w hat is 
going on behind your hicks 1 Revolution 1 Every 
where they talk of overthrowing the Tsar The capital 
is flaming with revolution ” 

These words spread like wildfire among the men 
They gathered m knots and discussed the significance 
of the report Would it mean peace ? Would the} get 
land and freedom 9 Or would it mean another huge 
offensive before the end of the war ? The arguments, of 
course, took place m whispers, behind the backs of the 
officers The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
revolution meant preparation for a general attack 
against the Germans m order to wm a victory before 
the conclusion of peace 

For several da}S the air was charged with excitement 
and expectation Everybody felt that earth shaking 
events were taking place and our hearts echoed the 
distant rumblings of the storm There was something 
135 
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rank and file elect their best men and institute com- 
mittees , let there be Company , Regimental, Corps and 
Army committees 

We were dazzled by this wealth of fine-sounding 
phrases The men went about as if intoxicated For 
four day s the festival continued unabated, so wild with 
delight were the men The Germans could not at first 
understand the cause of our rejoicings When they 
learned it they ceased firing 
There were meetings, meetings and meetings Day 
and night the Regiment seemed to be m continuous 
session, listening to speeches that da elt almost exclusively 
on the words of peace and freedom The men were 
hungrv for beautiful phrases and gloated ov er them 
All dutv w as abandoned in the first few day s V hile 
the great upheaval had affected me profoundly, and the 
first day or tw o I shared completely the ecstasy of the 
men, I awoke early to a sense of responsibiht\ I 
gathered from the manifestoes and speeches that what 
was demanded of us was to hold the Ime with still 
more energy than before Was not this the meaning 
of the revolution so far as ue were concerned ? W hen 
I put this question to the soldiers they answered m 
the affirmatn c but they had not the strength of v ill to 
tear them sel\cs away from the magic circle of speech 
making and v is ions Such was their dazed condition 
that they seemed to me no longer sane The front had 
become a veritable lunatic asylum 

One dav, in the first week of the revolution, I ordered 
a soldier to take up duty at the listening post He 
refused 

“ I will take no orders from a baba ” he sneered, “ I 
can do as I please We have freedom now ” 

It was a bitter shock to me W h\ , this very same 
soldier would have gone through fire for me a w eek 
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dicrs’ committees began to exercise their functions but 
thej did not interfere with the purclj military depart- 
ment of our life Tliosc of the officers w ho had been 
disliked b> the men or whose records were typical of 
Tsaristic officials disappeared with the revolution 
Ev en Colonel Stubendorf, the Commander of tlie Regi 
ment, had gone, retiring perhaps because of Ins German 
name Our new Commander w ns Kudriavtzev, a popu 
lar officer 

Discipline was gradually reestablished It wap not 
the old discipline Its basis was no longer dread of 
punishment It was a discipline founded on the high 
sense of responsibility that was soon instilled into the 
grey ranks of our army True there was no fighting 
betw een us and the enemy There w ere ev cn the begin 
nings of that fatal fraternization plague which was 
later to be the ruin of the mighty Russian Army But 
the soldiers responded to the appeals from the Provisional 
Go\cmmcnt and the Soviet in the carl} weeks of the 
spring of 1017 Tliej w ere ready to earn, outunfiinch 
ingl> anv order from Pctrograd 

Those w ere still the da> s of immense possibilities The 
men worshipped the distant figures in the rear who had 
brought them the boon of liberty and equality \\ e 
knew almost nothing of the various parties and factions 
Peace was the sole thought of the men They were 
told that peace could not come without defeating or 
overthrowing the Kaiser Therefore, we all expected 
the word for a general advance Had that word been 
giv cn at that time nothing in the w orld could has e with 
stood our pressure Nothing The revolution had 
given birth to elemental forces m our hearts that defied 
and ever will defy description 

Then there began a procession of speech makers 
There were delegates from the army, there w ere members 
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of the Duma, there were emissaries of the Petrograd 
Soviet Almost every day there was a meeting, and 
almost every other day there were elections W e sent 
delegates to Corps Headquarters and delegates to Armv 
Headquarters, delegates to a congress m Petrograd and 
delegates to consult with the Government The speakers 
were almost all eloquent They painted beautiful pictures 
of Russia’s future, of universal brotherhood, of happiness, 
and prosperity The soldiers’ eyes would light up with 
the glow of hope More than once even I w as caught 
by those eloquent and enticing phrases The rank and 
file were carried awa> to an enchanted land by the 
orators and rewarded them with tremendous applause 
There were speakers of a different kind, too These 
solemnl) appealed for a realization of the immediate 
duty which the revolution imposed upon the shoulders 
of the army Patriotism was their keynote The\ 
called us to defend our country, to be ready at an) 
moment for an attack to drnc out the Germans and 
win the much desired victor) and peace The soldiers 
responded to these calls to dut) with equal enthusiasm 
They swore that the) were ready Was there am 
doubt that the) were’ No The Russian Soldiei 
lo\ ed Ins Mother Countr) before He lo\ cd her now a 
hundred fold more 

The first signs of spring arrived The mors lmd 
opened, the ice fields had thawed It was mudd), but 
the earth was fragrant The wands were laden with 
intoxicating odours The) were carrying across the 
vast fields and vnllc\s of Mother Russia tidings of a 
new era There was spring in our souls It seemed 
that our long suffering people and countr) were being 
restored to a new life and one w anted to In c, In e. In e 

But there, a few hundred feet aw a^ , were the Germans 
They w ere not free 1 heir souls did not commune with 
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God. Their hearts knew not the immense joy of this 
wonderful spring. They were still slaves, and they 
would not let us alone in our freedom They thrust 
themselves over the fair extent of our country and 
would not retire. They must be driven out before 
we could embark upon a life of peace. We were ready 
to drive them out We were awaiting the order to 
leap at their tliroats and show them what Free Russia 
could do But why was the order postponed? Why 
wait? Whj not strike while the iron was hot ? 

Yet the iron w as allowed to cool. There w as a flood 
of talk in the rear ; there was absolute inuctiv ity at the 
front. And as hours grew mto days and doj s into w ceks 
there sprang forth out of tins inactiv itj the first begin- 
nings of fsatemvxatvon 

“ Come over here for a drink of tea 1 ” a voice from 
our trenches would address itself across No Man’s 
Land to the Germans And voices from there would 
respond : 

“ Come over here for a drink of vodka ! ** 

For several days they did not go bej ond such mutual 
Invitations. Then one morning a soldier from our 
ranks ad\ anccd openly mto No Man’s Land, announcing 
that he wanted to talk things over. He stopped in the 
centre of the field, where he was met by a German and 
engaged m an argument From both Sides soldiers 
flocked to the debaters. 

“ Why do you continue the war ? ” asked our men. 

“ Wc have ov erthrown the Tsar and w e want peace, but 
your Kmscr insists on war. Get rid of jour Kaiser 
and then both sides will go home.” 

“ You don’t know the truth,” answered the German. 

*' You are mistaken. Why, Rawer offered peace io 
all the Alius last winter. But jour Tsar refused to 
make peace. And now jour Allies arc forcing Russia 
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to continue in the w ar. We are alw ays ready for peace.” 

I was with the soldiers in No Han’s Land and saw 
how the German argument impressed them. Some of 
the Germans had brought vodka with them, which they 
gave to our soldiers. While they were returning to the 
positions, engaged m heated arguments over the story 
of the Kaiser’s peace offer. Commander Kudriavtzcv 
came out to rebuke them. 

“ What are you doing ? Don’t you know that the 
Germans are our enemies ? They w ant to entrap you.” 

“ Kill him ! ” a voice shouted m the crowd. “ We 
have been deceived long enough 1 Kill him 1 ” 

The Commander got out of the way quickly before 
the crowd had caught up the shoutof the ruffian. Tins 
incident, when tlic revolution was still in its infancy, was 
an early symptom of the malady to which the Russian 
army succumbed in months to come. It was still an 
easily curable malady. But where was the physician 
with foresight to diagnose the disease at its inception 
and conquer it while there was time ? 

We were relieved and sent to the reserve billets. 
There a mass meeting was organized in honour of a 
delegate from the Army Committee who came to address 
us. He was welcomed by Krylov, one of our most 
enlightened soldiers, who spoke well and to the point. 

“ So long ns the Germans keep their Kaiser and obey 
him wc will not have peace,” lie declared. “ The Ivniscr 
wants to rob Russia of mnny provinces and to enslave 
their populations. Tlic German soldiers do his will 
just as you did tlic will of the Tsar. Isn’t that the 
truth ? ” 

“The truth! The truth, indeed 1 Right I” tlic 
multitude roared. 

“ Now,” resumed Krylov, “ tlic Kaiser liked the 
Tsar and was related to him. But the Kaiser does not 
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and cannot love Free Russia He is afraid that the 
German people will take lesson from us and start a 
revolution in their country He is, therefore, seeking 
to destroy our freedom because he wants to keep Ins 
throne Is this plain ? ” 

“ Yes 1 Yes * Good ! It’s the truth 1 ” shouted 
thousands of throats, cheering wildly for Krylov 
“ Therefore,” continued the speaker, “ it is our duty 
to defend our country and our precious liberty from the 
Kaiser If we don’t destroy him, lie will destroy us 
If we defeat him, there will be a revolution m Ins country 
and the German people w ill get rid of him Then our 
freedom will be secure Then we shall go home and 
take possession of all the available Land But we can’t 
return home with an enemy at our back Can we 9 ” 
“ No 1 No 1 No I Certainly not 1 ” thundered the 
swaging mass of soldiers 

" And we can’t make peace with a ruler who hates us 
at heart and who was the secret accomplice of the Tsar 
Isn’t this true ? ” 

“ True 1 True ' True ! Hurrah for Kry lo v ! ” bawled 
the vast gathering, applauding vigorously 

Then the delegate from the Army Committee mounted 
the speaker’s stool The soldiers were in high spirits, 
thirsting for e\ cry w ord of enlightenment 

“ Comrades ! ” the delegate began “ Tor three y ears 
we have bled, suffered from hunger and cold, confined 
m the muddy and \ ermin infested trenches Myriads 
of our brethren ha\ e been slaughtered, maimed for 
life, taken into captivity W hose war was it? The 
Tsar’s He made us fight and perish while he and lus 
associates revelled in wealth and luxury Now the 
Tsar is no more Why, then, comrades, should Sve 
continue lus war? Do you want to la> down your 
lives again by thousands 9 ” 
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“ No ! No 1 No J We have had enough of war * ” 
thousands of voices rang out 
** Well,” continued the delegate, “ I agree with you 
We have had enough of war, indeed You are told 
that our enemy is in front of us. But what about our 
enemies in the rear ? What about the officers who are 
now leaving the front and fleeing to safety ? What 
about the landowners who are holding fast to the large 
estates bestowed on them by former Tsars ? What 
about the bourgeoisie who have sucked our blood for 
generations and grown rich through our sweat and toil 9 
Where are they all now ? What do they want us to 
do ? They want you to fight the enemy here so that 
they, the enemies of the people, can pillage and loot 
in the rear 1 So that when you come home, if you live 
to come home, you will find all the land and the wealth 
of the country in their hands ! ” 

“ It is the truth 1 The truth I He’s right f ” inter 
rupted the vast crowd. 

“ Now you have two enemies,” resumed the speaker. 
“ One is foreign and the other is of your own race You 
can’t fight both at once If we continue the war the 
enemy at you r back will rob you of the freedom, the 
land and the rights that the revolution has won for 
you. Therefore, we must have peace with the Germans 
in order to be able to fight these bourgeois vampires 
Isn’t that sq? ” 

“ Yes I Yes 1 It’s the truth 3 It’s the truth 3 We 
want peace! We are \tired of the 4 war ! ” came m a 
chorus from every side. 

The passions of the soldiers were inflamed. The 
delegate was right, they said. If they remained m 
the trenches they would be robbed of the land and of 
the fruits of the new freedom, thej argued heatedly 
among themselves. , My heart ached when I saw the 
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effect of the orator’s words All the impression of 
Krylov’s speech had been effaced The very same 
men who so enthusiastically responded to his appeal to 
do their duty now applauded just as fervidly, if not 
more so, the appeal of the delegate for a fratricidal war 
It maddened me I could not control myself 
“ You stupid fools 1 ” I burst out “ You can be 
turned one minute one way and the next minute the 
opposite way Didn’t you cheer Krylov when he said 
truly that the Kaiser was our enemj and that we must 
drive him out of Russia first before we can have peace ? 
And now you have been incited to start a civil war so 
that the Kaiser can simply walk over Russia and get 
the whole country into his power This is war I War, 
you understand, war I And in war there can be no 
compromise with the enemy Give him an inch and 
he w ill take a mile I Come, let us get to work Let us 
fulfil our duty ” 

There was a commotion among the soldiers Some 
expressed their dissatisfaction loudly 

“ Why stand here and listen to this silly baba ? ” 
said one 

“ Give her a blow ! ” shouted another 
“ Kick her ! ” cried a third 

In a moment I was being roughly handled Blows 
were showered on me from ever} side 
* What are you doing ? Why, it’s Yaslika ! Have 
you gone crazy ? ” I heard a friendly voice appeal to 
the men Other comrades hurried to my aid and I 
was rescued without suffering much injur} But I 
decided to ask for lea\e to go home and get away from 
this war without warfare I would not be thwarted 
by the Commander No, not this time 
The following da} Michael Rodzianko, the President 
of the Duma, arrived at our sector We were formed 
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for review, and although the men were somewhat lav in 
discipline they made up for it m enthusiasm Rodzianko 
was given a tumultuous v clcome as he appeared before 
the crowd 

“The responsibility for {Russia,” he said, “winch 
rested before on the shoulders of the Tsar and lus Govern 
ment now rests on the people, on jou Tins is what 
freedom means It means that we must, of our own 
good will, defend the country against the foe It means 
that ye must all work together, forget our differences 
and quarrels and present a solid front to the Germans 
They are subtle and hypocritical Thej gne you fair 
words but their hearts ore full of hatred They claim 
to be jour brothers, but they are your enemies They 
seek to divide us so that it will be easier for them to 
destroy our liberty and country ” 

‘Truel Iruel Right! Right! It is so! It is 
so ! ” the throng voiced its appro\ al 

“ Tree Russia will never be secure until the Kaiser’s 
soldiers are driven out of Russia,” the speaker continued 
* We must, therefore, prepare for a general offensive 
to win a great victory We must work together with 
our Allies who are helping us to defeat the Germans 
We must respect and obey our officers, as there can be 
no army without chiefs, just as there can be no flock with 
out a shepherd ” 

Correct! Correct! Well said! It’s the truth! 
It’s the truth ! ” the soldiers shouted from every corner 
“ Now, my friends, tell me what you think of launch 
mg an attack against the enemy ?” asked the President 
of the Duma “Are you ready to advance and die, if 
jnecessary, to secure our precious freedom ? ” 

Yes w e are 1 We will go l ” thundered the tliou 
sands present 

Then Orlov, the chairman of the Regimental Corn 
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imttee, a man of education, rose to answ er for the rank 
and file He expressed what all of us at the front had 
m our minds 

“ Yes, we are ready to strike. But we w ant those 
millions of soldiers m the rear, who spread all over the 
country, overflowing the cities, overcrowding all the 
railroads and doing nothing, to be sent back to the 
front Let us advance all together The time fo>* 
speeches has passed We want action, or we will go 
home ” 

Comrade Orlov was boisterously acclaimed Indeed, 
he said what we all so keenly felt It wasn’t just to the 
men in the trenches to allow hundreds of thousands of 
their comrades to keep holiday m the rear without 
interruption Rodzianko agreed with us He would 
do Ins best to remedy this injustice, he promised But, 
privately, in reply to the insistent questions of the 
officers why the golden opportunity' for an offensive 
was being wasted, he confessed that the Provisional 
Government and the Duma were powerless 

“ It is The Soviet, Kerensky and its other leading 
spirits, who have the decision in such matters,” he said 
‘ They are shaping the policy of the country I have 
urged them not to delay, but to order a general attack 
immediately ” 

Chairman Orlov then presented me to Rodzianko 
with a little speech in which he recounted my record 
since the beginning of the war The President of the 
Duma was greatly surprised and moved. 

“ I want to bend the knee to this w oman,” he said, 
shaking m} hand warmly He then asked what was my 
feeling about conditions at the front I gave \ ent to 
the bitterness tliat was m my heart 

“ I can’t stand this new order of things The soldiers 
don’t fight the Germans any more My object in 
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joining the army was to defend the country. Now, it 
is impossible to do so. There is nothing left for me, 
therefore, but to go away.” 

“ But where shall you go ? ” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I suppose I shall go home. My 
father is old, and my mother is ailing, and they are 
almost reduced to begging for bread.” 

Rodzianko patted me on the shoulder. 

“ Come to me in Petrograd, little heroine, and I Will 
see *what I cad do for you.” 

I joyfully accepted the invitation, and told my com- 
rades that I should be leaving soon. I was provided 
with a new outfit and one hundred roubles by the Com- 
mander. The news spread that Yashka was going 
away and about a thousand soldiers, many of whose 
lives I had saved in battle, presented me with a testi- 
monial. 

A thousand signatures ! They were all the names 
of dear comrades who were attached to me by ties of 
fire and blood. There was a record, on that long scroll, 
of every battle which we had fought and of every episode 
of life-saving and self-sacrifice in which I had taken 
part. It made my heart beat with joy and my eyes 
fill with tears, while deep in my soul something ached 
and yearned. 

It was May, but there was autumn in my breast. 
There was autumn also m the heart of Mother-Russia. 
The sunshine was dazzling. The fields and the forests 
rioted in all the glories of spring. There was peace in 
the trenfches, calm in No Man’s Land. My country 
was still celebrating joyously the festival of the newly- 
born Freedom. It was scarcely two months old, this 
child of generations of pain and suffering. It came mto 
beiifg with the first warm wind, and how deep were the 
forces tliat it aroused in us, how infinite the promises 
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it carried I My people still entertained the wonderful 
illusions of those first days. It was spring, the beginning 
of eternal spring to them. 

Cut my heart pined. All joy was dead in it. I 
heard the autumn wands howling. I felt instinctively 
an immense tragedy developing, and my soul went out 
to Mother Russia. 

The entire Regiment was formed in line so that I 
could bid them farewell. I addressed them as follows : 

“ You know how I love you, how I have cared for 
you. Who picked you up on the field of battle ? 
Yashka. Who dressed your wounds under fire ? 
Ynshka. Who braved with you all dangers and shared , 
with you all privations ? A baba, Yashka. I bore with 
your insults and rejoiced in your caresses. I knew how 
to receive them both, because I knew your souls. I 
could endure anything with you, but I cannot endure 
this any longer. I cannot bear fraternization with the 
enemy. I cannot bear these incessant meetings. I 
cannot bear this endless chain of orators and their 
empty phrases. It is time to act. The time for talk 
is gone. Otherwise, it will be too late. Our country 
and freedom are perishing. 

“ Nevertheless, I love you and want to part from you 
as a friend.” 

Here I stopped. I could not go on. My comrades 
gave me a hearty good-bye. They were sorry, very 
sorry, to lose me, they said, but of course I was entitled 
to my opinion of the situation. They assured me that 
they respected me ns ever and that, when they had been 
at home on leave, they had always told their mothers to 
pray for me. And they swore that they u ould always 
be ready to lay dowoi their lives for me. 

The Commander placed his carriage at my disposal 
to go to the railway station. A delegate from the 
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Regiment was leaving the same day for Fetrograd, and 
we went together. As the horses started, tearing me 
away from the men, who clasped my hands and wished 
me luck and God-speed, something tore a big hole in my 
heart, and the world seemed desolate. . . . 



CHAPTER XI 


I ORGANIZE THE BATTALION OF DEATH 

T HE journey to Petrograd was uneventful • The 
tram was crowded to overflowing with returning 
soldiers who engaged in arguments day and mght I 
was drawn into one such debate Peace was the subject 
of all discussions, immediate peace 
* But how can you have peace while the Germans 
are occupying parts of Russia ? ” I broke in “ We 
must win a victory first or our country w ill be lost ” 
“Ah, she is for the old regime She wants the Tsar 
back,” murmured some soldiers threateningly 
The delegate accompanying me here advised me to 
keep silence if I wanted to arrive safely in Petrograd 
I followed lus advice He left me at the station when 
we got to the capital It was in the afternoon, and I 
had never been in Petrograd before With the address 
of Rodzianko on my lips I went about making inquiries 
how to go there I nas directed to take a tram, the 
first I had ever ridden in 

About five in the afternoon I found my self in front 
of a big house Tor a moment I lost courage “ What 
if he has forgotten me ? He may not be at home and 
nobody will know anything about me ” In anted to 
retreat, but where could I go ? I knew no one m the 
city Plucking up courage, I rang the bell and awaited 
the opening of the door with a trembling heart A 
151 
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servant came out and I gave my name, with the infor- 
mation that I had just arrived from the front to see 
Rodzianho I was taken up m a lift, a new experience 
to me, and was met by the secretary of the President He 
greeted me warmly, saying that he had expected me, 
and invited me to make myself at home 
President Rodzianho then appeared, exclaiming cor- 
dially , 

“ My little heroine 1 I am glad you have come,” and 
he hissed me on the cheek He then presented me to 
his wife as his little heroine, pointing to my military 
decorations She was very cordial and generous in 
her praise ‘ You have come just in time for dinner,” 
she said, leading me into her dressing-room to remove 
the dust of the journey This warm reception cheered 
me greatly 

At the table the conversation turned on the state of 
affairs at the front Ashed to tell of the latest develop 
ments, I said, as nearly as I can remember 

“ The agitation to leave the trenches and go home is 
growing If there is not an immediate offensive, all 
is lost The soldiers will disperse It is also an urgent 
necessity to send back to the fighting lme the troops now 
scattered in the rear ” 

Rodzianho answered as nearly as I can remember 
as follows 

“Orders have been gnen to many units m the rear 
to go to the front All have not obeyed, however 
There have been demonstrations and protests on the 
part of several troops, due to Bolshevist propaganda ” 
That was the first time I ever heard of the Bolsheviks 
It was May, 1917 

** Who are they ? ” I ashed 

“ They are a group led by one Lenin, who has just 
returned from abroad by way of Germany, and Trotzhy, 
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Kolontai and other political exiles They attend the 
meetings of the Soviet at the Taurida Palace, in ■which 
the Duma meets, stir up class-bitterness and demand 
immediate peace ** 

I was further asked how Kerensky then stood with the 
soldiers, being informed that he had just left for a tour 
of the front 

“ Kerensky is verj popular In fact, the most popular 
man with the men at the front The men will do any 
thing for lnm,” I replied 

Rodzianko then related an incident which made us 
all laugh There was an old porter in the Government 
offices who had served many Ministers of the Tsar 
Kerensky, it appeared, made it a habit to shake hands 
with everybody So that w henever he entered his office 
he shook hands with the old porter, thus quickly becoming 
the laughing stock of the servants 

“ Now, what kind of a Minister is it,” the old porter 
was overheard complaining to a fellow-servant, “ who 
shakes hands with me ? ” 

After dmner Rodzianko took me to the Taurida 
Palace, where he mtroduced me to a gathering of soldiers’ 
delegates, then m session I was warmly welcomed and 
given a prominent seat The speakers gave descriptions of 
conditions at various sections of the front that tallied 
exactly with my own observations Discipline was 
gone, fraternization was on the increase, the agitation 
to leave the trenches was gaming strength Something 
must be done quicklj, they argued How could the 
men be kept up to the mark till the moment when an 
offensive should be ordered ’ That was the problem 
Rodzianko arose and proposed that I should be asked 
to suggest a solution He told them that Iwas apeasant 
who had volunteered earl} in the w ar and fought and 
suffered with the men Therefore, he thought, I ought 
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to Know what was the right thing to do Naturallj , I 
w os very much embarrassed I was totally unprepared 
to make any suggestions and, therefore, begged to be 
excused until I had thought the matter over 
The session continued, while I sank deep into thought 
For half an hour I racked my brain m vain Then 
suddenly an idea dawned upon me It was the idea of 
a Women’s Battalion of Death 
“ You have heard of what I hove done and endured 
as o soldier,” I said, rising to my feet and turning to 
the audience 44 Now, how w ould it do to organize three 
hundred women like myself to serve as an example to 
the army and lead the men into battle ? ” 

Rodzianho approved of my idea 44 Provided,” he 
added, “ we could find hundreds more like Maria Botch- 
kareva, which I greatly doubt” 

To this objection I replied that numbers w ere imma- 
terial, that what was important was to shame the men, 
and that a few women at one place could serve as an 
example to the entire front “ It would he necessary 
that the women’s organization should have no com 
mittces and be run on the regular army basis in order 
to enable it to help tow ards the restoration of discipline,” 
I further explained 

Rodzianho thought my suggestion splendid and 
dwelt upon the enthusiasm that would inevitably be 
kindled among the men if women should occupy some 
of the trenches and take the lend in an offensive 
There were objections, howe\cr, from the audience 
One delegate got up and said 
u None of us can take exception to a soldier like Botcli- 
hnrev a The men at the front know her and has c beard 
of her deeds But who will guarantee that the other 
women will be as decent as she nnd will not dishonour 
the ami) ? ” 
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Another delegate remarked : 

“Who Trill guarantee that the presence of women 
soldiers at the front will not lead to the birth there 
of little soldiers ? ” 

There was a general uproar at this criticism. I re- 
plied : 

“ If I take up the organization of a women’s battalion, 
I will hold myself responsible for every member of it. 
I will introduce rigid discipline and will allow no speech- 
making and no loitering in the streets. When Mother- 
Russia is drowning it is not a time to run an army by 
committees. I am a common peasant myself, and I 
know that only discipline can save the Russian Army. 
In the proposed battalion I should exercise absolute 
authority and insist upon obedience. Otherwise, there 
would be no use in organizing it.” 

There were no objections to the conditions which I 
outlined as preliminary to the establishment of 6ucli a 
unit. Still, I never expected that the Government 
would consider the matter seriously and permit me to 
carry out the idea, although I was informed that it 
would be submitted to Kerensky upon his return from 
the front. 

President Rodzianko took a deep interest in the pro- 
ject. He introduced me to Captain Dementiev, Com- 
mandant of the Home for Invalids, asking him to place a 
room or two at my disposal and generally take care of me. 

I went home with the Captain, w-ho presented me to his 
wife, a dear and patriotic woman who soon became 
very much attached to me. s 

The following morning Rodzianko telephoned, sug- 
gesting that before the matter was broached to the War 
iVmxVter, Kerensky, ft wutrfd he wise to take it up with 
the Commonder-in-Chief, General Brusilov, who could 
judge it from the point of view of the army. If he 
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approved of it, it would be easier to obtain Kerensky's 
permission 

General Headquarters were then at Moghilev and 
there we went, Captain Dementiev and I, to obtain 
an audience with the Commander m Chief W e v ere 
received by his Adjutant on the 14th of May He 
announced our arrival and purpose to General 
Brusilov, who ordered that we should be shown 
in 

Hardly a week had elapsed since I left the front, and 
here 1 was again, this time not in the trenches, hou ever, 
but in the presence of the Commander in Chief It was 
a very sudden metamorphosis and I could not help w on 
dering, deep in my soul, over the strange way s of for 
tune Brusilov shook hands with us cordially He 
was interested in the idea, he said Wouldn't we sit 
down ? We did Wouldn’t I tell him about myself 
and my ideas concerning the scheme ? 

I told him about my soldiering and my leaving the 
front because I could not reconcile myself to the pre- 
vailing conditions I explained that the purpose of 
the plan w ould be to shame the men in the trenches b\ 
lettmg them see the vv omen go over the top first The 
Commander in Chief then discussed the matter from 
•various points of view with Captain Dementiev and 
approv ed of my idea He bade us adieu, expressing his 
hope for the success of my enterprise, and, m a happv 
frame of mine, I left for Fctrogrnd 

Kcrcnsk} had returned from the front We called 
on Rod7ianho and told him of the result of our mission 
^ He informed us that he had alrendv asked for an audience 
with Kerensky and that the latter wanted to sec him 
at seven o’clock the following morning when he would 
broach the subject to him After fii$ caff on Kerensky, 
Hodzianko telephoned to tell us that he had arranged 
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for an audience for me with Kerensky at the Winter 
Palace at noon the next day 

Captam Dementiev drove me to the Winter Palace, 
and a few minutes before tweh e I was m the antecham- 
ber of the War Minister I was surprised to find General 
Brusilov there, and he asked me if I had come fo see 
Kerensky about the scheme I had discussed with him 
I replied that I had He offered to support my idea 
with the War Minister, and introduced me to General 
Polovtzev, Commander of the Petrograd Military Dis 
tnct, who was with him 

Suddenly the door swung open and a young face, 
with eyes inflamed from sleeplessness, beckoned to me 
to come in It was Kerensky, at that moment the idol 
of the masses One of lus arms was m a sling With the 
dthcr he shook my hand He walked about nervously 
and talked briefly and dryly He told me that he had 
heard about me and was interested in my idea I then 
outlmed to lum the purpose of the project, sajing that 
there would be no committees, but regular discipline in 
the battalion of women 

Kerensky listened impatiently He had evidently 
made up his mind on the subject There was only one 
point of which he was not sure Mould I be able to 
maintain a high standard of morality in the organiza 
tion ? He would allow me to recruit it immediately if 
I made myself answ erable for the conduct and reputation 
of the women I pledged myself to do so And it was 
all settled I was granted the authority there and then 
to form a unit under the name of The First Russian 
Women’s Battalion of Death 

It seemed unbelievable A few days ago it had 
dawned upon me as a mere fancy Now the dream was 
adopted as a practical policy by the highest m authority 
I was in ecstasy As Kerens kj showed me out his 
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eyes fell on General Polovtzev He asked him to give 
me all necessary help I was overwhelmed with happi 
ness 

A brief consultation took place immediately betw een 
Captain Dementiev and General Polovtzev, who made 
the following suggestion 

** Why not start at the meeting to be held to morrow 
night in the Mariynski Theatre for the benefit of the 
Home 9 Kerensky, Rodzianko, Tchkhcidze, and 
others will speak there Let us put Botchkarcva 
betw e*en Rodzianko and Kerensky on the programme.” 

I w as seized w ith nervousness and objected strenuouslj 
that I could never appear in public and that I should 
not know what to talk about. 

“ You will tell them just what you told Rodzianko, 
Brusilov and Kerensky Just tell them how you feeJ 
about the front and the country,” they said, making light 
of my objections 

Before X had tune to realize it I was already m a 
photographer’s studio, and there had my portrait taken 
The following day this picture appeared at the head of 
big posters pasted all over the cit\ , announcing 
appearance at the Mariynski Theatre for the purpose of 
organizing a Women’s Battalion of Death 

I did not close an ey e during the entire night preceding 
the evening fixed for the meeting It all seemed a 
fantastic dream How could I take my place betw ecu 
two such great men as Rodzianko and Kerensky ? How 
could I ever face an assembly of educated people, X, an 
illiterate peasant w oman ? And w hat could I say ? My 
tongue had nev cr been trained to elegant speech M) 
e> cs liad nev er beheld a place bke the Mari} nski Theatre, 
formerly frequented by the Tsar and the Imperial 
family. I tossed in bod in a state of fe\er 

4 ‘Hol> Pather,” I pra>ed, my c}cs streaming with 
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tears, ** show Thy humble servant the path to truth I 
am afraid , instil courage into my heart I can feel my 
knees give way , steady them with Thy strength My 
mind is groping in the dark , illumine it w ith Thy light 
My speech is but the common talk of an ignorant baba , 
make it flow with Thy wisdom and penetrate the hearts 
of my hearers Do all this, not for the sake of Thy 
humble Maria, but for the sake of Mother Uussia, my 
unhappy country *' 

My eyes were red with inflammation when I arose m 
the morning I was nervous all day Captain Defnen 
tiev suggested that I should commit mv speech to 
memory I refused his suggestion with the remark 

‘ I hat e placed my trust in God and rely on Him to 
put the right words into my mouth ” 

It was the evening of May 21, 1917 I was driven 
to the Manynski Theatre and escorted by Captain De- 
mentiev and his w ife into the former Imperial box The 
house was packed the receipts of the ticket office amount 
mg to thirty thousand roubles Every body seemed to 
be pointing at me and it was with great difficulty that I 
controlled my nerves 

Kerensky appeared and was given a tremendous recep 
tion He spoke only about ten minutes Next on the 
programme w as Madame Kerensky , and I w as to follow 
her Madame Kerensky , however, broke down as soon 
as she found herself confronted by the audience That 
did not add to my courage I was led forward as if m a 
trance 

“ Men and w omen citizens I ’ I heard my voice say 
* Our mother is perishing Our mother is Russia I 
want to help to savk her I want women w hose hearts are 
loyal, w hose souls are pure, whose aims are high 
With such women setting an example of self sacrifice, 
you men wall realize your duty in tins grave hour! ” 
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Then I stopped and could not proceed. Sobs choked 
the words in me, tremors shook me, my legs grew weak. 
I was caught under the arm and led away amid a thunder- 
ous outburst of applause. 

Registration of volunteers for the Battalion from 
among those present took place the same evening, there 
and then. *So great was the enthusiasm that fifteen 
hundred women applied for enlistment. It w'as neces- 
sary to put quarters at my immediate disposal and it 
was decided to let me have the building and grounds of 
the fColomensk Women’s Institute, and I directed the 
women to come there on the morrow, when they would be 
examined and officially enlisted. 

The newspapers contained accounts of the meeting and 
the publicity which it gained helped to swell the number 
of women who volunteered to join the Battalion of Death 
to two thousand. They were gathered in the garden 
of the Institute, all in a state of jubilation. I arrived 
with Staff-Captain Kuzmin, assistant to General Polov- 
tzev, Captain Dementiev and General Anosov, who was 
introduced to me as a man very interested in my idea. 
He looked about fifty years of age and was of impressive 
appearance. He wanted to help me, he explained. In 
addition, there was about a score of journalists. I 
mounted a table in the centre of the garden and addressed 
the women in the following manner : 

“ Women do you know what I have called you here 
for ? Do you realize clearly the task lying ahead of you 1 
Do you know what war is ? War I Look into your 
hearts, examine your souls and see if you can stand 
the great test. , 

' At a time when our country is perishing it is the duty 
of all of us to rise to its succour. The morale of our men 
has fallen low, and it is for us women to serve as an 
inspiration to them. But only such women as have 
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entirely sacrificed their own personal interests and affairs 
can do this 

“ Woman is naturally light hearted But if she can 
purge herself for sacrifice, then through a kindly word, 
a loving heart and an example of heroism she can 
sa\ e the Motherland We are physically weak, but if we 
be strong morally and spiritually we shall accomplish 
more than a large force 

“ I will hai e no committees in the Battalion There 
will be strict discipline, and any offence will be severely 
punished There will be punishment for even slight 
acts of disobedience No flirtations will be allowed, and 
any attempts at them will be punished by expulsion 
and sending home under arrest It is the purpose of this 
Battalion to restore discipline in the army It must, 
therefore, be irreproachable m character Now, are you 
willing to enlist under such conditions ’ ” 

“Yes, we are I we are ! we are I ” the women re- 
sponded m a chorus 

‘ I will now ask those of you who accept my terms to 
sign a pledge, binding you to obey any order of Botch 
hareva I warn y ou that I am stem by nature, that I 
shall personally punish any misdemeanour, that I shall 
demand absolute obedience Those of y ou who hesitate 
had better not sign the pledge There will now be a 
medical examination ” 

TherewerenearU two thousand signed pledges They 
included names of members of some of the most lllus 
tnous families m the country, as well as those of common 
peasant girls and domestic servants The physical 
examination, conducted bv ten doctors some of whom 
were women was not ruled by the same standard as that 
m the case of the men There were, naturally, very few 
perfect specimens of health among the women But we 
rejected only those suffering from senous ailments 
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Altogether there were about thirty rejections Those 
accepted were allowed to go home with instructions to 
return on the following day when they would be quar- 
tered permanently m the Institute and begin training 
It was necessary to obtain outfits, and I applied for 
these to General Polovtzev, Commander of the Military 
District of Petrograd The same evening tw o thousand 
complete outfits were delivered at my headquarters I 
also asked General Polovtzev for twenty- five men instruc- 
tors, who should be well disciplined, able to maintain 
good order and acquainted with every detail of military 
training, so as to be able to complete the course of 
instruction in two weeks He sent me twentj five 
officers of all grades from the Volynski Regiment 
Then there was the question of supplies Were we 
to have our own kitchen ? It was found more expedient 
not to establish one of our own but to make use of the 
kitchen of a guard regiment, stationed not far from our 
quarters The ration was that of regular troops, consist- 
ing of tw o pounds of bread, cabbage soup, Kasha (gruel), 
sugar and tea I would send a company at a tune 
provided with pails, to fetch their meals 

On the morning of May 26 all the recruits gathered 
m the grounds of the Institute I had them placed m 
row s, so as to arrange them according to their height, and 
divided the w hole body into two battalions of approxi 
ma tely one thousand each Each battalion was divided 
into four companies, and each company subdivided into 
four platoons There was a man instructor in command 
of every plafoon, and m addition there was an officer 
in command of e\ ery company, so that altogether I hod 
to increase the number of men instructors to forty 
I addressed the women again, informing them that 
from the moment that they entered upon their duties 
the\ were no longer women, but soldiers I told them 
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that they would not be allowed to leave the grounds, and 
that only between six and eight in the evening would 
they be permitted to receive relatives and friends From 
among the more intelligent recruits — and there were 
many university graduates m the ranks — I selected a 
number for promotion to platoon and company officers, 
their duties being limited to the domestic supervision, 
of the troop, since the men commanders Mere purely 
instructors, returning to their barracks at the-end of the 
day’s work 

Next I marched the recruits to four barbers' shops, 
where from five m the morning to twelve at noon a 
number of barbers cut short the hair of one woman after 
another Crow ds outside the shops watched this unaccus- 
tomed proceeding, greeting with jeers each woman as she 
emerged, with hair close cropped and perhaps with an 
aching heart, from the barber’s saloon 

The same afternoon my soldiers received their first 
lessons m the large garden A recruit was detailed to 
stand guard at the gate and not to admit anybody 
without the permission of the officer m charge The 
watch was changed everv two hours A high fence 
surrounded the grounds, and the drilling went on without 
interference Giggling w as strictly forbidden, and I kept 
a sharp watch oi er the women I had about thirty of 
them dismissed without ceremony the first day Some 
were expelled for too much laughing, others for frivolities 
Several of them threw themselves at mj feet, begging 
for mercy However, I made up my mind that without 
seventy I might just as well give up mj project at the 
beginning If my word w as to carry w eight, it must be 
final and unalterable I decided How could one other- 
wise expect to manage tv o thousand w omen ? As soon 
as one of them disobeyed an order I quickly removed 
her uniform and sent her away In this work it was 
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quality and not quantity that counted, and I determined 
if necessary to dismiss without scruple several hundreds 
of the recruits 

We received five hundred nfies for training purposes, 
sufficient only for a quarter of the force Tins necessi 
tated the elaboration of a method whereby the supply 
of rifles could be made use of by the entire body It was 
thought w ell that the members of the Battalion of Death 
should be distinguished by special insignia We, there 
fore, 4 devised new epaulets white, with a red and black 
stripe A red and black arrowhead w as to be attached to 
the right arm I ordered two thousand such insignia 
When evening came and the hour for going to bed 
arrived, the women ignored the order to turn m for the 
night at ten o’clock and continued chatting and laughing 
I reprov ed the officer in charge, threatening to place her 
at attention for six hours in the event of the soldiers 
* keeping awake after ten Fifty of the women I punished 
forthwith by ordering them to remain at attention for 
two hours To the rest I said 

“ Every one of 3 011 to bed this instant 1 I want } 011 
to be so quiet that I could hear a fly buzz To morrou 
you will be up at five o’clock ” 

I spent a sleepless night There were rrtany things 
to think about and many difficulties to overcome 
At five only the officer m charge w as up Not a soul 
stirred in the barrack 1 he officer reported to me that 
she had twice ordered the women to get up, but none 
of them moved I came out and in a voice of thunder 
ordered 
“ Vstavax * ” 1 

Frightened and sleep}, mv recruits left their beds 
As soon as they had finished dressing and washing there 
was a summons to prayer I made prav mg a dad) 

* Get up 
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dutj Breakfast followed, consisting of tea and bread 
At eight I had issued an order that the companies 
should all be formed into ranks ready for review in fifteen 
minutes I came out, passed each company, greeting it 
The company would answer in a chorus 
“ Good health to you. Commander " 

Training was resumed, and I continued the combing- v 
out process As soon as I observed a girl making eyes at 
an instructor, behavmg frivolous! j, and generally neg 
lecting her work, I quicklj ordered her to take off hei* um 
form and go home In this manner I w eeded out about 
fifty on the second day I could not insist too strongly 
on the burden of reponsibihty I carried I constantly 
appealed to the women for the utmost seriousness m 
facing the task that lay before us The Battalion must 
either be a success or I must become the laughing stock 
of the country, at the same time bringing disgrace upon 
those who had supported my idea I admitted no new 
applicants, because rapid completion of the course of 
training so as to be able to dispatch the Battalion to the 
front was of the greatest importance 
For several days the drilling went on, and the women 
mastered the rudiments of a soldier’s training On 
several occasions I resorted to slapping as punishment for 
misbehaviour 

One day the sentry reported to the officer m charge 
that two women, one a famous Englishwoman, wanted to 
see me I ordered the Battalion to remain at attention 
while I received the two callers, who were Emmeline 
Pankhurst and Princess Kikuatova, the latter of whom 
I knew 

Mrs Pankhurst was introduced to me, and I ordered 
the Battalion to salute “ the eminent visitor who had 
done much for women and her country ” Mrs Pank- 
hurst became a frequent visitor of the Battalion, watch- 
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mg it with deep interest as it grew into a well disciplined 
military unit We became very much attached to each 
other Mrs Pankhurst invited me to a dinner at the 
Astoria, the leading hotel in Petrograd, at which 
Kerensky and the various Allied representatives in the 
capital were to be present 
Meanwhile, the Battalion was making rapid progress 
At first we suffered little annoyance The Bolshevik 
agitators did not take the project seriously, expecting it 
to cqmc to a speedy end At the beginning I received 
only about thirty threatening letters Gradually, how- 
ever, it became known that I maintained the strictest 
discipline, commanding without a committee , and the 
propagandists began to regard me as a danger, and 
sought a means for the frustration of my scheme 
On the evening appointed for the dinner I went to the 
Astoria There Kerensky was vciy cordial to me He 
told me that the Bolsheviks were preparing a demonstra- 
tion against the Provisional Government and that at 
first the Petrograd garrison had consented to organize 
a demonstration in favour of the Government Later, 
however, the garrison had decided not to marclf The 
War Minister then asked me if I would march with the 
Battalion in support of the Provisional Government 
I gladly accepted the invitation Iverensky told me 
that the Women’s Battalion had already exerted a 
beneficial influence, that several bodies of troops had 
expressed a willingness to leave for the front, that man) 
of the wounded had organized themselves for the purpose 
of going to the fighting line, declaring that if women 
could fight, thenthey— the cripples— would do so, too 
Finally he expressed Ins belief that the announcement 
of the marching of the Battalion of Death w ould stunu 
late the garrison to follow suit 
It was a pleasant evening that I spent at the Astoria 
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Upon leaving, an acquaintance who was going in the 
same direction offered to drive me to the Institute I 
accepted the invitation, alighting, however, at a little 
distance from headquarters, as I did not wish him to 
drive out of his way It w as about eleven o’clock when 
I approached the temporary barrack There was a 
small crowd at the gate, about thirtj fh c men, of all 
descriptions, soldiers, roughs, vagrants, and even some 
decent looking fellows 

“ Who are you ? What are you doing here 9 ” I 
questioned sharply 

“ Commander,” cried the sentry, “ they are waiting 
for you They have been here more than an hour , they 
broke through the gate and have been searching the 
grounds and the house for you When they became 
convinced that you were away they decided to wait here 
for your return ” 

“ Well, what do you want 9 ” I demanded of the group 
as they surrounded me 

“ What do we want, eh 9 We want you to disband 
the Battalion We have had enough of this discipline 
Enough blood has been shed We don’t want any more 
armies and militarism You are only creating new 
troubles for the common people Disband your Bat- 
talion and w e will leave you alone ” 

“ I will not disband 1 ” was my answer 

Several of them pulled out revolvers and threatened 
to kill me The sentry raised an alarm and all the 
women appeared at the window s, many of them with 
their rifles ready 

“ Listen,” a couple of them argued again, ‘ you are 
of the people and w e only want the weal of the common 
man We want peace, not war And you are inciting 
to war again We have had enough w ar, too much war 
We now understand the uselessness of war Surely j ou 
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don’t like to see the poor people slaughtered for the sake 
of the few rich. Come, join our side, and let us all work 
for peace.” 

“ You are scoundrels ! ” I shouted with all my 
strength. “ You are idiots ! I myself am for peace, but 
we shall never have peace till we have driven the 
G ermans out of Russia. They w ill make slaves of us and 
ruin our country and our freedom. You are traitors 1 ” 

Suddenly I was kicked violently in the back. Some 
one dealt me a second blow from the side. 

“ Fire ! ” I shouted to my girls at the windows as I 
was knocked down, mindful that I had instructed them 
always to shoot m the air first as a warning. 

Several hundred rifles rang out in a volley. My assail* 
ants quickly dispersed, and I was safe. However, 
they returned during the night and stoned the windows, 
breaking every pane of glass fronting the street. 
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M\ FIGHT AGAINST COMMITTEE HOLE 

I T was after midnight when I entered the barracks 
The officer in charge reported to me the events 
of the evening It appeared that at first one of the 
group, a Bolshevik agitator, had made his way inside 
by telling the sentry that he had been sent by me for 
something As soon as he was admitted he got the 
women together and began a speech, appealing to them to 
forma committee and go\em themselves, in accordance 
with the new spirit He scoffed at them for submitting 
to the system of discipline which I had established, 
calling it Tsanstic, and expressing his compassion for 
the poor girls wli&m I had punished Declaiming against 
the war, appealing for peace at any price, he urged my 
recruits to act as free citizens, depose their reactionary 
chief and elect a new one in democratic fashion 

The result of the address was a split in the ranks of my 
Battalion More than half of them approved of the 
speaker, crying “ We are free This is not the old 
regime ' We want to be independent We want to 
exercise our own rights ” And they seceded from the 
troop, and finding themselves in the majority after 
taking votes, elected a committee 
I was deeply agitated, and in spite of the late hour 
ordered the girls to form into ranks As soon as this 
was accomplished I addressed the following command to 
the body 
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“"Those who want a committee move over to the right 
Those who are against it go to the left ” 

The majority went to the right Only about three 
hundred stood at the left 
“ Now those of you who are willing to be treated by 
me as you have been treated hitherto to receive punish 
ment when necessary, to maintain the severest possible 
discipline in the Battalion and to be ruled without a 
committee, say yes ’ I exclaimed 
The group of three hundred on the left shouted m a 
chorus ' Yes, we consent ’ We are willing. Com 
mander ” 

Turning to the silent crowd on the right I said 
“ Why did you join 9 I told you beforehand that it 
would be hard Did you not sign pledges to obey 9 I 
want action, not phrases Committees paralyse action 
by a flood of words ” 

“ We are not slaves , we are free women,” many of 
the mutineers shouted “This is not the old regime 
We want more courteous treatment, more liberty We 
want to govern our own affairs like the rest of the 
army ” 

Ah, you foolish women l ” I answered w ith a sorrow * 
mg heart “ I did not organize tlus Battalion to be like 
the rest of the army We were to serve as an example 
and not merely to add a few babas to the ineffectual 
millions of soldiers now sw arming over Russia We w ere 
to strike out a new path and not imitate the demoralized 
army Had I known what stuff you were made of, I 
w ould not have had anj thing to do with j ou Consider, 
we were to lead m a general attack Now , suppose wc 
had a committee and the moment for the offensive 
arm ed Then the committee suddenly decides not to 
advance and our whole scheme is brought to no- * 
thing ” 
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** Certainly,” the rebels shouted f ‘ We should want 
to decide for ourselves whether to attach or not ” 

** Well,” I said, turning to them in disgust, “ you are 
not worthy of the uniforms you are wearing This um 
form stands for noble sacrifice, fox unselfish patriotism, 
for purity and honour and loyalty Every one of yon 
is a disgrace to the uniform Take it oft and leave this 
place ” 

My ordeT was met by an outburst of scoffing and 
defiance 

“ Wc are in the majority We refuse to obey your 
orders We no longer recognize your authority We 
will elect a new chief 1 ” 

I was deeply hurt, but I controlled myself so as not to 
act rashly I resolved to make another appeal to them, 
and said 

“ You -will elect no new cluef But if you want to 
go, go quietly Make no scandal, for the sake of woman 
hood If all tlus becomes public it will injure and 
humiliate all of us Men will say that women are unfit 
for serious work, that they do not know how to carrj 
through an enterprise and that the) cannot help quarrel 
ling We shall become a byw ord all over the w orld and 
y our act will be an eternal blot on our sex ” 

‘ But why are you so cruel and harsh to us 7 ’ the 
rebels began to argue again * Why do you treat us as 
if we were m a prison allowmgus no holidays, giving us 
no opportunity to go for walks, always shouting and 
ordering us abouf ? You want to make us slaves ” 

“ I told you at the beginning that I should be strict, 
that I should shout and punish As to not letting you out 
of the grounds, you know that I do it because I cannot 
be sure of your conduct outside I wanted this house 
to be a holy place I prayed to God to hallow us all 
with His chastity I wished you to go to the front as 
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saintly women, hoping that the enemy’s bullets would 
not touch you ” 

All night an argument raged between the three hun- 
dred loyal women and the mutineers I retired, leaving 
instructions with the officers to let the rebels do as they 
pleased, even to leave in their uniforms I was filled 
with despair as I reflected on the outcome of my enter 
prise My soul ached for all women as I thought of the 
disgraceful conduct of the girls who had pledged their 
honpur on behalf of an idea and then deserted the banner 
they had themselves raised 

In the morning I was mfoimed that the rebels had 
elected a deputation to go to General Polovtzea , Com 
mandcr of the Military District, to make complaint 
against me, and that they had all departed in uniform 
The same day I was called to report to General Poloi - 
tzev on the whole matter The General advised me to 
meet some of the demands of the rebels and come to 
terms 

‘ The whole army is now being run by committees of 
soldiers You alone cannot preserve the old system 
Let your girls form a committee so that a scandal will 
be averted and your great work thereby saved," General 
Polovtzev tried to persuade me But I would not be 
persuaded 

He then went on to tell me that the soldiers of fjhe 
First and Tenth Armies, having heard of my work, had 
bought for me tv o icons, one of the Holy Mother and 
the other of Saint George, both of silver, framed in gold 
They had telegraphed instructions to embroider two 
standards w ith appropriate inscriptions Kerensky, the 
General told me, had thought of making the presenta- 
tion a solemn occasion and had had my record m the 
army fully investigated, after which he had decided to 
buy a gold cross to present to me at the same time 
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“Now what will become of this ceremony if you do 
not pacify your women ? ” the General asked. 

I was, naturally, flattered by what Polovtzev told 
me, but I considered that duty came first and that I 
must not give in for the sake of the honours promised 
to me, in spite of the assurances he gave me that he 
w’ould order the women to ask my pardon if I consented 
to form a committee. 

“ I would not keep the rebels in the Battalion for any- 
thing,” I said. “ Once having been insulted by them, 
I shall always consider them prejudicial to the organiza- 
tion. They would sap my strength here and would 
disgrace me at the front. The purpose of the Battalion 
was to set an example to the demoralized men. Give 
them a committee, and all is lost. I shall have the same 
state of things as in the army. The disintegration there is 
a sufficient reason for my determination not to introduce 
the new’ system.” 

“Yes, I agree wdth you that the committees are a 
curse,” confided the General. “ But what is to be done ?” 

“ I know this much, that I, for one, will have nothing 
to do with committees,” I declared emphatically. 

The General jumped to his feet, struck the table with 
his fist and thundered : \ 

“ And I order you to form a committee 1 ” 

I jumped up as well, I also struck the table and 
declared loudly : 

“ I will not 1 I started this work on condition that 
I should be allowed to run the Battalion as I saw fit and 
without any committees.” 

“ Then there is nothing left but to disband your Bat- 
talion 1 ” proclaimed' General Polovtzev. . 

“ This very minute if you wish 1 ” I replied. 

I drove to the Institute. Knowing that the women 
had been ordered to return I placed ten sentries armed 
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with rifles at Uie gates with instructions not to allow an} 
one to enter, and to shoot in case of trouble Manj 
of the rtbels came but on being threatened with the rifles 
they retired Thcj w ent bach to Polo's tzes who, for the 
moment at least, could do nothing for them lie reported 
the matter to Ivercnsh\ with a recommendation that 
some action should be taken to control me. 

I proceeded to reorganize my Battalion There was 
onl} a remnant of three hundred left of it, but it was a 
iojaJ remnant, and I was not upset by the diminution m 
numbers Most of the remaining w omen w ere peasants 
like myself illiterate but \ erj devoted to Mother Russia 
All of them but one were under thirty fi\ e } cars of age 
The exception was Orlosa who was forty, but of an 
unusual!} powerful constitution Wc resumed the 
drilling with greatei zeal than eser 

A daj or two later Kerensky’s adjutant telephoned 
He wanted me to conic to the Winter Palace to see the 
W ar Minister The ante chamber w as again crowded 
w ith man} people and I w as greeted by several acquaint 
nticts At the appointed time I was shown into Keren 
skj’s studs 

Kcrcnsks w as pacing the room vigorousl} ns I entered 
His forehead was knit m a hcasj frown 

“ Good morning, Munster,” I grecteil lum 

“Good morning,” lie answered cohll}, without 
extending his hand 

“Are sou a soldier?” he asked abruptly 
* Yes ” I replied 

“Then whs don’t jou ohes jour superior*?” 

“ Because I am m tlte right in this case The orders 
are against the interests of m> count r} and tn saolalion 
of in} charter ” 

“ ^ ou must obej ! ” Kerensky raised his soiee to a 
high pitch and his face s\as flushed with nngir * I 
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order you to form a committee to-morrow , to treat the 
women courteously, and to cease punishing them ! 
Otherwise I will get rid of you * ” The War. Minister 
banged his fist on the table to give emphasis to his 
words 

But I felt that I was right, so this fit of temper did 
not frighten me, but, on the contrary, strengthened my 
determination. 

“ No ! ” I shouted, bringing down my fist, too, “ no, I 
am not going to form any committees I started out 
with the understanding that there would be the strictest 
discipline m the Battalion You can disband it now A 
soldier I w as and a soldier I shall remain . X shall go home, 
retire to a village and settle there in peace ” And I 
ran out, slamming the door angrdy in the face of the 
astonished Minister 

In high agitation I returned to the Institute, and 
ha\ mg assembled the women, I addressed them as 
follow s ^ 

“ I am gomg home to morrow The Battalion wall be 
disbanded, because I would not consent to form a com- 
mittee You all know that I had warned all the appli- 
cants previously that I should be a severe disciplinarian 
I wanted to make tlus Battalion an example that w ould 
slune for ever m the history of our country I hoped 
to show that w here men failed women could succeed I 
dared to dream that women would inspire men to 
great deeds and save our unhappy land But my hopes 
are now shattered The majority of the w omen w ho 
responded to my appeal proved themselves w eak and 
cowardly, and they have wiccked my scheme for the 
salvation of suffering Russia I have just come back 
from Kerensky He told me that I must form a 
committee, but I refused Ilav e ) ou an) idea what a 
committee would mean ? ” 
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or to disband the Battalion. Since I flatly refused to do 
the former there remains nothing for me but to go home. 
Good-bye for the present : I am going to the Duchess of 
Lichtenberg for the afternoon.” 

The Duchess was one of the circle of society women 
who had taken a deep interest in my work. She was a 
very simple and lovable soul, and I needed some one to 
' whom I could pour out my heart. I was always sure that 
the Duchess would understand and be helpful. 

“What ails you, Maria ? ” were the words with wjiich 
she greeted me as soon as I appeared on the threshold 
of her house. 

I could not restrain my sobs, and told her haltingly of 
the mutiny and the consequent collapse of the Battalion. 
It weighed heavily on me and I felt myself crushed by the 
disaster. She was shocked at the news and cried with 
me. The beautiful dream we had cherished was shat- 
tered. 'It was indeed a melancholy evenirig. I stayed 
with her for dinner. _ ( 1 

About eight o’clock one of my women called and asked 
to see me and she was shown in. She had been sent 
from the barracks as » messenger to report to me the 
results of a visit they had paid to General Folovtzcv. 
It appeared that my three hundred loyalistshadarmed 
themselves with their rifles and liad gone to the Com- 
mander of the Military District, demanding that he 
should come out to see them. They were not in a mood 
for trifling and meant business. The General came 
f out. 

" What have you done to our Commander ? ” they 
demanded sternly. 

M I haven’t done anything to her,” Polovtzev 
answered, amazed at this tlireatening demonstration. 

W c want back our Commander I ” my women 
shouted. "We want her back immediately. She is a 
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but I would not yield He gradually became angrj 
“ Are you a soldier ? ” he repeated the question put to 
me by Kerensky 
“ Yes, General I ” 

“Then whj don’t you obey orders?” 

14 Because they are agamst the interests of the country 
The committees are a plague They ha\ e destroyed our 
army,” I answered 

“ But it is the law of the country,” he declared 
“ Yes, and it is a ruinous law, designed t6 break up 
the front in time of war ” 

“Now I ask jou to do it as a matter of form,” he 
argued in a different tone altogether, perhaps himself 
realizing the truth of my words “ All the army commit- 
tees aie beginning to make inquiries about jou ‘ Who 
is this Botchkarev a 9 ’ they ask, ‘ and why is she allow ed 
to command without a committee ? ’ Do it only for 
the sake of form Your girls are so devoted to you 
that a committee elected bv them would never seriously 
bother >ou At the same time it would save trouble ” 
Then my lady visitors surrounded me and begged and 
coaxed me to give waj Some of them wept, others 
embraced me, all of them exasperated my nerves 
Nothing was more calculated to enrage me than this 
wheedling I grew impatient and completely lost self 
control, abandoning myself to hj stena 

“ You are rascals, all of y ou 1 You want to destroy 
the country Get out of here 1 ” I shrieked wildly 
“ Be silent ! How dare you shout like that ? I am a 
General I w ill kill you 1 ” Polovtzev thundered at me, 
trembling with rage 

“All right, you can kill me ! Kill me'" I cried out, 
tearing mj coat open and pointing to my chest “ Kill 
me • ” 

TheGeneral then threw up !us hands, muttering angrily 
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under his breath “ What the de\ ll f This is a demon, 
not a woman 1 There is nothing to be done w ith her,’* 
and wnth his mixed following he withdrew 

The follow mg morning a telegram came from General 
Polovtzev, informing me that I should be allowed to 
continue my work without a committee 1 

Thus ended the dispute caused by the mutiny in the 
Battalion, which had nearly wrecked the entire under 
taking It was a hard fight that I had made but, con 
vmced of my right, there was no question of retreating 
for me 

Ei ents have completely justified my coni iction The 
Russian Army, once the most colossal military machine in 
the w orld, w as wrecked in a few months by the committee 
system Coming from the trenches, w here I had learned 
at first hand w hat a curse the committees w ere pros ing 
I realized early then fatal significance To me it has 
always been clear that a committee meant ceaseless 
speech making That was the ou standing factor about 
it to me I considered no other aspect of it I knew 
that the Germans worked all day while our men talked, 
and in war, I always realized that it was action that 
counted and conquered 
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mg into wlnt seemed a conflict with the Bolsheviks 
Everybody said ‘Something is going to happen to day ” 
As we approached the Stars Field, where the opposing 
demonstration i\ as held, I ordered my soldiers to sit down 
and rest for fifteen minutes 
** Form ranks f ” I ordered at the end of that time 
We were all more or less nervous, as if on the eve of an 
offensive I addressed a few words to the Battalion, 
instructing them to support me to the end, not to insult 
anybody, not to run aw ay at the least provocation, w 
order to avoid a panic They all pledged themselves to 
fulfil my instructions 

Before resuming the marcli the Captain of the Inv ahds, 
several of Ins subordinate officers, and all my instruc- 
tors came forward and asked to march m the front row 
with me I objected, but they insisted, and I finally had 
to give way, m spite of my desire to show the Bolsheviks 
that I was not afraid 

The crow ds on the Mars Field were indeed enormous 
A long procession, with Bolshevist banners, flowed 
into the great square Wc stopped within fifty feet of « 
Bolshevist cart and were met promptly by a had of 
jokes and curses There were jeers at the expense of 
the Provisional Government and shouts of “ Long !»'** 
the revolutionary democracy 1 Down with the war!” 

Some of the women could not suppress their indignation 
and began to onsw cr hack, provoking heated argument 
“ Wien you cry , * Down with the war l ’ you are help- 
ing to destroy Tree Russia,” I declared, stepping forward 
and addressing my turbulent neighbours “ We must 
beat the Germans first and then there will be no war ” 
“ Kill her 1 Kill her 1 ” several voices threatened 
Greatlv excited, I rushed a few steps nearer to the 
crowd Mv fingers gripped the tvs o pistols, but m all the 
tumult that followed, the idea was fixed m my mind 
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that I must not shoot at my own people, common workers 
and peasants 

“ Wake up, y on deluded sons of Russia 1 Think w hat 
you arc doing ! You are destroying the Motherlartd 1 
Scoundrels ! ” I concluded as tlieir jeers continued 

My instructors tried to hold me back as the tlirong 
swarmed round me, but I tore my self out of their nrms 
and plunged mto the thick of it I worked myself up to 
such a state of frenzy that I did not cease talking even 
when a volley of shots was sent mto our midst Then 
my officers ordered the Battalion to fire There follbw ed 
a terrible scuffle 

Tw o of my mstructors w ere killed, one while defending 
me Two others were wounded Ten of my women 
were also wounded Man\ bullets grazed me, but I 
escaped till struck unconscious by a blow on the head 
with an iron bar, from behind Many of the onlookers 
were drawn mto the scrimmage and the result was a 
panic 

I recovered consciousness in the c\ enrng I w as in my 
own bed with a physician beside it He told me that 
although I had lost a good deal of hlood my wound \\ as 
not senous, and that I should be able to resume my duties 
soon 

Late in the e\ enrng the officer in charge reported that 
Michael Rodzianko had come to see me The phy sician 
w ent out to meet him and I heard the two conversing m 
the room next to mine Rodzianko’s first question was 
whether I had been killed It appeared that rumours 
w ere being spread in the town that I had been struck 
dead on the Mars Field The doctor’s account of my 
condition apparently came as a joyful relief to the Presi 
dent of the Duma 

He then came in and smilingly approached my bed and 
kissed me 
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“ My little heroine, I am very glad that you escaped 
serious injury There w ere many alarming reports about 
you It was a brave act to march straight into the midst 
of the Bolsheviks Nevertheless, it was foolish of you 
and the wounded men to oppose such tremendous odds 
I have heard of your victory in the fight against the 
introduction of the committee system in. the Battalion 
\V ell done 1 I wanted to call and congratulate you earlier, 
but I ha\ e been very busy ” 

I sat up m bed to show my visitor that I was quite 
well * lie told me of the appointment of General Kornilov 
to the command of the south w estem front, and of a 
luncheon to be given the following day at the W inter 
Palace, at which Kornilov would be present Rodzianko 
inquired if I should be strong enough to attend it, and 
the physician thought that I probably should Rod 
zianko then took his leave, assunng me of his readiness 
to help me at all times and wishing me a speed) recover) 
The following morning I spent at the window, with 
my head bandaged, watching my women drill I felt 
strong enough to go with Rodzianko to the luncheon 
lie called before noon and drove me to the Winter 
Palace In the reception room there I was introduced 
by the President of the Duma to General Kornilov 
Middle a&ed, with a spare, muni) , vigorous frame, a 
keen face, grey moustache, Mongol c) es, semi Mongol 
check bones this w as Kornilov He spoke little, but 
every w ord he uttered rang out clearly One felt mstmc 
tivcly that here was a man of powerful character arid of 
dogged perseverance 

“ I am very glad to meet you,” he said, shaking m> 
hand “ I congratulate you on your determined fight 
against the committees ’ 

“ General,” I replied, “ I was determined because m) 
heart told me that I was in the right " 
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“ Always follow the advice of your heart,” he said, 
“ and you will do right.” 

At this moment Kerensky appeared. We rose to greet 
him. He shook hands with Kornilov, Rodzianko and 
me. The War Minister was in a good humour and smiled 
benignly at me. 

“ Here is an obstinate little person. I never saw her 
like,” Kerensky said, pointing at me. “ She took it into 
her head not to form a committee, and nothing could 
break her will. One must do her. justice. She is a 
diehard, holding out all alone against us all. She 
foolishly persisted in maintaining that no such law 
existed.” 

“ Well,” said Rodzianko in my defence, “ she isn’t 
such a fool. She is perhaps wiser than you and me 
together.” 

We were then asked into the dining-room. Kerensky 
was seated at the head of the table, I at its opposite end. 
Rodzianko was on Kerensky’s right, Kornilov was on my 
right. There were also three Allied Generals present. 
One was on my left, and the other two were between 
Kerensky and Kornilov. 

The conversation was carried on mostly in a foreign 
tongue and I understood nothing. Besides, I had my 
troubles with the dishes and table etiquette. I did not 
know how to deal with the unfamiliar dishes, ahd blushed 
deeply several times, whilel^ watched my neighbours from 
the comers of my eyes. 

Now and thenl engaged in conversation withKomilov. 
He approved my decided views about the necessity of 
discipline in the army, and declared that if discipline 
were not restored, then Russia was lost. The burden of 
Kerensky’s conversation at the table was, that in spite 
of the considerable disintegration that was thinning the 
ranks of the army, it was not too late as yet. He 
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was contemplating . tnp to the front, ihat 

■it would lead to our troops taking the ' often m = 
TinaUy Kerensky got up, and the luncheon was me 
He told me before leaving that there "onldbeasoenm 
presentation to me of the two standards and icons 
sent by the soldiers from the front I replied that 
did not deserve such honours, but hoped to be able to 
justify his trust m me 

Kornilov parted from me cordially, mvitmg 
call on him at Ins headquarters when I arrived at 
fruit Rodzianko then escorted me home and asted 
me to come to see him before leaving fol r the front 
The time remaming before the date fixed by 

for the dedication of the Battalion’s battle flag wa P 

in intensive training and rifle practice. Theu . 25 

almost ready to go to the front and awaited June 

■vttth impatience. i, 1tf h 

Finally that day arrived. The women \vere * 

spirits My heart was filled with expectation 

Battalion arose early Every soldier had a new wufo® 
The rifles were spick and span There was a n 7 
feelmg in the air. We w ere all cheerful, though 
under the weight of responsibility which the da} " 

At nine in the morning two bands arrived at our gates* 
They werd followed by Captam Kuzmin, assistant tom 
mander of the Betrograd Military District, iyth instm 
tions for the Battalion to be at the St Isaac s Catlicora 
at ten o’clock in full military array. We started 
almost immediately, led by the two military bands* 
The throng of people moving m the direction o 
Cathedral was enormous The entire neighbourhood' 
lined up with units of the garrison There were troop^ 
of all kinds There w as even a bod} of Cossacks, 
flags on the points of their spears A group of dis 
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guished citizens and officers stood on the steps leading 
to the entrance df the chuTch It included Kcrensk}, 
Rodzianko, Miliukov, Kornilov, Polovtzea nnd others 
The Battahon saluted as we marched into the huge 
building 

The officiating clergy weie two bishops and twche 
priests The church w as filled to overflowing A hush 
fell on the vast gathering as I was asked to step forward 
and give my name I was seized with fear, as if in the 
presence of God Himself The standard that was to be 
consecrated was placed in mj hand and two old battle 
flags were crossed over it, hiding me almost completely 
in their folds The officiating bishops then addressed me, 
dwelling upon the unprecedented honour implied in the 
dedication of an arm) standard for a woman 

It was not customary to inscribe the name of a Com 
mandcr on the flag of a military unit, he explained, but 
the name of Maria Botchkareva was emblazoned on this 
standard, winch, in case of m> death, would be returned 
to the Cathedral and nev er used by another Commander 
As he spoke and said the prajers, in the course of which 
he sprinkled me three times with hoi} water, I prajed to 
the Lord with all my heart and might The ceremonj 
lasted about an hour, after winch two soldiers, delegates 
from the Tirst nnd Third armies presented to me two 
icons given b} fellow soldiers, with inscriptions on the 
cases, expressing their trust in me as the woman who 
would lead Russia to honour and renown 

I was humbled I did not consider mj self worth} of 
such honours When asked to rccen e the two icons I 
fell on m> knees before them and praj cd for God’s 
guidance now could J, an ignorant woman justify 
the hope nnd trust of so many bra\ c and enlightened 
sons of mj country * 

General Kormloa, representing the arm\, then pre 
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seemed so that day. I felt that Russia’s manhood was 
ready to follow the Battalion and strike the final blow 
for the salvation of the country v 

It was an illusion, and my disenchantment w as not very 
long delayed But it was such a beautiful illusion that 
I gamed enough strength from it to w ork patiently for 
its renewal and realization What those thousands of 
Russian soldiers, assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
St Isaac’s Cathedral, felt on June 25, 1917, was the 
thrill that comes from self sacrifice for the truth, from 
unselfish devotion to the Motherland, from lofty idealism 
It convmced me that the milbons of Russian soldiers, 
scattered over their vast country, w ere amenable to the 
word of truth, and instilled into me faith m the 
ultimate restoration of my country 

After the consecration of the Battalion’s standard, 
there remained less than two days before leaving for the 
front These v ere spent in preparations We had to 
organize a supply unit of our own, as we could not take 
with us the kitchen of the Guard Regiment that we had 
used Also, every member of the Battalion received 
complete war equipment 

On June 29 we left the grounds of the Institute and 
marched to the Kazan Cathedral, on the way to the 
railway station The bishops addressed us, dwelling upon 
the significance of the moment and blessing us Again 
large crowds follow ed us into the Cathedral and to the 
station When we started out from the church a group 
of Bolsheviks blocked our way The women imme 
diately began to load their rifles J ordered them to stop 
this, put my sw ord in the scabbard, and marched forward 
to the Bolsheviks 

"'Why do you block the way P You scoff at us 
w omen, claiming that w e can’t do anything Then, w hy 
did you come here to interfere w ith our going 9 It is a 
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seemed so that day I felt that Russia’s manhood was 
ready to follow the Battalion and strike the final blow 
for the salvation of the country i 

It w as an illusion, and my disenchantment was not very 
long delayed But it was such a beautiful illusion that 
I gamed enough strength from it to work patiently for 
its renewal and realization What those thousands of 
Russian soldiers, assembled m the neighbourhood of the 
St Isaac’s Cathedral, felt on June 25, 1917, was the 
thrill that comes from self sacrifice for the truth, from 
unselfish devotion to the Motherland, from lofty idealism 
It convinced me that the millions of Russian soldiers, 
scattered over their vast country, w ere amenable to the 
word of truth, and uistdled into me faith in the 
ultimate restoration of my country 

After the consecration of the Battalion’s standard 
there remained less than two dajs before leaving for the 
front These were spent in preparations We had to 
organize a supply unit of our own as we could not take 
with us the kitchen of the Guard Regiment that we had 
used Also, everj member of the Battalion received 
complete war equipment 

On June 29 w e left the grounds of the Institute and 
marched to the Kazan Cathedral, on the way to the 
railway station The bishops addressed us, dwelling upon 
the significance of the moment and blessing us Again 
large crowds followed us into the Cathedral and to the 
station When, we started out from the church a group 
of Bolsheviks blocked our way The women nnme 
diately began to load their rifles I ordered them to stop 
tins, put my sword in the scabbard, and marched forward 
to the Bolsheviks 

''Hfiy do you block the waj ? You scot! at us 
women, claiming that w e can’t do anything Then, w h> 
did you come here to interfere with our going * It is a 
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insolence of these ruffians, and hurried to the Com- 
mandant of the station to beg protection. , 

** But what can I do ? ” answered the Commandant 
helplessly. “ I am powerless. There areiifteen hundred 
of them, and therais nothing to be done but to submit 
patiently to their derision and win their goodwill by 
kindness.” 

The death penalty had already been abolished in the 
army. 

The officer in charge returned with empty hands. She . 
found a few of the rioters in the barracks, behaving 
'offensively towards the women. Having tried vainly 
to get rid of them by persuasion she telephoned to me. 

I had barely seated myself at the dinner table when her 
summons reached me. I hastened into a motor and 
drove to the barracks. 

“ What are you doing here ? ” I asked sharply, as I 
jumped from the car and ran inside. “ What do you 
want ? Go out of here 1 I will talk to you outside if 
you want anything.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1 ” the men jeered. “ Who are you ? 
What sort of a baba is this ? ” *• 

“ I am the Commander.” 

“ The Commander, ch ? Ha, 1m, ha ! Look at this 
Commander 1 ” they scoffed. 

“Now,” I spoke slowly and firmly, “you have no 
business here whatever. You have got to go away. 

I will be at your service outside If you want anything 
you can tell me there. But you must get out of here I ” 

The men, there wereonly a score of them, n ent towards 
the door, still jeering and muttering curses. I followed, 
them. Immediately outside a large cron d had collected, 
attract ctl by the noise. As I faced these depraved men 
in soldiers’ uniforms my heart was pained at the sight 
of them. A more ragged, tattered, demoralized lot of 
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soldiers I had never seen. Most of them had the faces 
of murderers. Others were mere boys, corrupted by 
Bolshevist propaganda. .... 

A little while ago, in the old days of January, 1917. 
would have been sufficient to execute a couple of them 
to transform the fifteen hundred into respecta bk and 
obedient human beings. Now. the mig y 
military organization, while engaged in a mortal com 
with anenemy of stupendous strength, had been rendered 
. incapable of coping with even such a small gro p j 
recalcitrants 1 This was my first experience of the front 
after an interval of two months 

stage the disintegrating influences had advanced l th 
short period of time! It was four months since th 
^Revolution, and the front was already seriously infect 
bv the blight of disobedience. 
y “ Why did you come here 1 What devil broug i y 
here? You want to fight ? We want peace I We lmve 
had enough fighting I ” was shouted at me from O 

S d “ Yes, I want to fight. IIow can we have peace save 
by fighting the Germans ? I have had more exper 
of war than you, and I want peace as much as any 
here. If you want me to talk more to you and an 
any questions you care to ask me, come to-morrow, 
is getting late now. I shall be at your dispose^ 
to-morrow.” 

The gang drifted away in groups, some still s - 
others arguing. I transferred the women from 
second barrack into the first for greater safe }> 
posted sentinels at every entrance. This cheere 
the women somewhat, but they were even ™ ore en n{ j 
aged when they heard me refuse an invitation to S P 
the night at Staff Headquarters. How could I leave 
women alone with these fifteen hundred ruffians in 
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or have you no sense of shame ? Perhaps some of <the 
v. omen here are your sisters And I sec that some of 
you are old men If you want anything, come to sec 
me I am always ready to talk and argue and answei 
questions But leave the women alone, you shameless 
ruffians 1 ** 

My tirade was met by an outburst of laughter and 
jeers that incensed me even more 

w You will go away this instant or kill me here 1 ” I 
shrieked, flinging myself forward “ You hear 9 Kill 
me!” I was trembling with rage The roughs were 
impressed by my tone and words They left one by 
one, and we settled down for a couple of hours of sleep 
In the morning General Valuyev, now Commander of 
the Tenth Army, reviewed the Battalion He Avas 
greatly pleased and expressed his gratification to me at 
the perfect discipline and bearing of the unit Our own 
two kitchens then prepared dinner, after they had 
received a supply of food and provender There were 
twelve horses attached to the Battalion, six drivers, 
eight cooks, two shoemakers In addition to ‘these 
sixteen men, there were tw o military' instructors accom 
panying us The men were always kept separate from 
the women 

After dinner the deserters began to assemble around 
our barracks I had promised to debate with them on 
the preceding day, and they now took me at my word 
“ Where are you taking your soldiers ? To fight for 
the bourgeoisie 9 Wlnt for ? You claim to be a peasant 
A\oman, then why do you want to shed the peoples’ 
blood for the rich exploiters ? ** 

These and many similar questions were fired at me 
from manj directions 

I stood up, folded my arms and eyed the croud 
sternly I must confess that a tremor ran o\ cr me as 
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my eyes pissed from one rascal to another They were 
a desperate lot, looking more like beasts thin human 
beings The dregs of the army, truly 

“Look at yourselves,” I began, “and think what 
has become of you! You, who once advanced like 
heroes against the enemy’s devastating fire and suffered 
like faithful sons of the Motherland m the defence of 
Russia, 1} mg for weeks m the muddy, vermm infested 
trenches, and craw ling through No Man’s Land Consider 
for a moment what you arc now and what you were a* 
little while ago On!j last winter you were the pride 
of the country and the world Now y ou are the cxecra 
tion of the armj and the nation Surcl} there are some 
among }ou who belonged to the Fifth Siberian Corps, 
aren’t there ? ” ~ 

“Yes, }cs ” 

“ Then } ou ought to remember me — Yaslika — or lm c 
heaid of me ” 

“ Yes, w e do ! W c know you 1 ” came from sev oral 
parts of the crowd 

“ Well, if you know me, }ou ouglit also to know that I 
waded in the mud of the trenches together with }ou 
that I slept on the same wet ground ns you or >our 
brother, that I faced the same dangers, suffered the 
same hunger, shared the same cabbage soup tliat you 
had Why then do } ou attack me ? V. h} do you jeer 
at me ? How and when lmc I earned }our contempt 
and derision ? ” 

* When you were a common soldier,” answered a 
couple of voices “ }ou were like one of us But now, 
being nn oflicer, you arc under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie ” 

** W ho made me nn oflicer if not y ou ? Didn’t your 
comrades, the common soldiers of tht First and Tenth 
Armies, send special delegates to honour me and present 
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icons and standards to me, thus raismg me to the grade 
of officer ? I am of the people, blood of your blood, a 
toiling peasant girl ” 

“But we are tired of war We waht peace/' they 
complained, unable to find fault with me personally 
‘ I want peace, too But hoiv can y ou h*i,ve peace 9 
Show me how I insisted vigorously, observing that 
my words were soothing the temper of the crowd con 
siderablj 

' ** Why, simply by leaving the front and going home 

That’s how we can have peace ” 

“Leave the front * ” I shouted, with all the force at 
my command “What wall happen then 9 Till me! 
Will you have peace ? Never I The Germans w ill just 
walk over our defences and crush the people and their free- 
dom This is w ar You are soldiers and you know what 
x. w ar is You know that all is fair m war To leave the 
trenches I Why not hand Russia over to the Kaiser I 
It’s the same thing, and you know it as w ell as I No, 
there is no other way to peace than through an offensive 
and the defeat of the enemy Conquer the Germans and 
there will be peace 1 Shoot them, kill them, stab them, 
but do not fraternize with the foes of our beloved Russia 1 
“ But they fraternize with us They are tired of the 
war, too They want peace as much as we,” said a few' 
men 

“ They are deceiving you They fraternize here and 
send soldiers to fight our Allies ’ 

“ What are the Allies to us if they do not want peace ? ’ 
some argued 

“ They do not want peace now because they kno" 
that the Germans are treacherous You and I know it, 
too Haven’t the Germans asphyxiated thousands of 
our brethren with their deadly gases 9 Haven t we all 
suffered from their base tricks 9 Aien’t they now 
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occupying a large part of our country ’ Let s dm e 
them out arid have peace ! ” 

There was silence Nobody liad anything to say 
Greatly encouraged, I resumed, just as a happy idea 
datvned upon me* 

“ Yes, let us dnve them out of Russia Suppose I 
were to take y ou along to the front, to feed you well, to 
equip you with new uniforms and boots, would you go 
wnth me to attack the treacherous enemy ” 

“Yes, yes* We will go' You are our comrade * 
You are not a bourgeois vampire I With you, w e w ill 
go 1 ” many voices rang from all sides 

“ But if you go with me,” I said, “ I shall keep you 
under the severest discipline There can be no army 
without discipline I am a peasant like you and I 
would take your word of honour to remain faithful 
But should any one of you attempt to escape, I would 
have him shot promptly ” 

“ We agree ! We are w riling to follow y ou 1 You are 
one of us 1 Hurrah for Yashha 1 Hurrah for Botch 
karev a f ’ the crowd roared almost unanimously 
It was a soul stirring scene But an hour ago these 
tattered men acted as if their hearts were deadened 
Now they were beating warmly A short time ago 
they looked like the most degraded ruffians , now their 
faces were lit w ith the fire of humanity It seemed a 
miracle But it was not Such is the soul of the 
Russian , at one moment it is hardened and brutal, at 
another it is full of devotion and love 

I spoke to General Valuy ev and begged permission to 
take the body of deserters to the front, asking for equip 
ment for them The General refused He was afraid 
that they would demoralize the rest of the men I offered 
to be responsible for their conduct, but I could not bring 
over the General to my point of view 
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So I had to return with empty hands, hut 1 did not 
disclose the truth to the men I told them that there 
i\as no equipment available and that as soon as it arrived 
they would be dispatched to the Battalion’s sector 
Meanwhile, I invited them to escort us but of Molodechno 
in the morning 

We started out, in full array at ten the follow mg daj 
Each of the girls carried her full equipment, a burden of 
about sixty five pounds There w ere twenty miles 
'ahead of us to Corps Headquarters The road was 
open, fields alternating with woods stretching on both 
sides of it 

I had telegraphed to Headquarters ordering supper, 
expecting to arrive there early in the evening But 
clouds gathered overhead and showers impeded our pro 
gross to such an extent that the women could scarcely 
beep up their strength Whencv cr w e passed a \ dingo, 
it was a great temptation to let them take a rest in it 
hut I knew that I should nc\er be able to rally them 
again that day if X once allowed them to break the 
ranks So I was compelled to keep the Battalion on 
the march and to press on regardless of the condition 
of the road or the weather 

It w as eleven at night w hen w e arm ed at Corps Head 
quarters and were met by General Kostiaycv, Chief of 
Staff, who in\ ited us to go to eat the meal prepared for 
us The General in command w ould review us to morrow , 
he said The girls were too tired to eat They fell hkc 
logs m the bam assigned to the Battalion and slept all 
night m their clothes 

1 he Corps Headquarters w ere situated at Itcdki M c 
breakfasted in the barracks after which we proceeded to 
prepare for rt\ icw by the General in command I l ,a< ^ 
been muted to lunch at Staff Ikatlqu irttrs •»&** 
rc\ icw 
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It was then that I found that several of my girls were 
suffering fiom the effects of the arduous march on the 
preceding day Two of them, Skndlova, my adjutant, 
the daughter of an Admiral who had commanded the 
Black Sea Fleet, tind Dubrovskaya, the daughter of a 
General, were too ill to remain in the ranks and were 
sent to a hospital I appointed Princess Tatuyev a, who 
belonged to a famous Grusra family m Tzflis, to be my 
adjutant She was a brave and loyal girl, of high 
education and spoke fluently three foreign languages • 

At twelve I formed the Battalion for review Know- 
ing how much the women had gone through the pre\ ious 
day, 1 relaxed my sternness for the moment and joked 
with my soldiers, coaxing them to make an effort to 
make a good impression on the General The girls 
did their best to pull themselv es together and were ready 
to show the General w hat the Battalion w as w ortli The 
Corps Commander armed soon He reviewed my 
soldiers, gave them a thorough examination, resorting 
even to some catch tests 

“ Magnificent l ” he said enthusiastically at the con- 
clusion of the test, congratulating me and shaking my 
hand “ I would not have believed it possible for men, 
let alone women, to master the training in four weeks 
so well Why, we have had recruits here who had 
undergone three months’ drilling, and they could not 
compaie with your girls ” 

He then spoke a few words of praise to the women 
themselves, and my soldiers w ere immensely pleased I 
proceeded with theGeneral and Ins suite to Head quarters, 
where luncheon was awaiting us He nearly kissed me 
when he learned that there w ere no committees in my 
Battalion, so genuine was his delight 
y “Since the committees were instituted in the army, 
everything has changed,” he said “ I love the soldiers 
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the shock, ran out of the house, threw myself into the 
Corps Commander’s motor and ordered his chauffeur to 
drive to Redki instantly 

A friend of the Chief of Staff, Kostiayev, told me later 
that there was a great commotion as soon as I left the 
room Kerensky was furious at first 
“Shoot her ! ” he ordered m a fury 
1 Munster,” said General Valujev, the Commander of 
the Tenth Army, in my defence, “ I have known Botch „ 
kareva for three years She first tasted war as a member * 
of m> Corps She suffered more than any other soldier 
at the front, because she suffered both as a woman and 
as a soldier She was always the first to voluntcei for 
any enterprise, thus serving as an example She is a 
plain, soldier and a word is a pledge to her If she had 
been promised the command of the Battalion without 
the aid of a committee, she would never understand 
a violation of the pledge ” 

The Commander of my Corps and other officers also 
spoke up for me Finally some remembered that 
Kerenskj had abolished capital punishment 

“ Capital punishment has been abolished, Minister,” 
they saul “If Botclihareva is to be shot, then whv 
not let us shoot some of those fifteen hundred deserters 
who are raising the devil here ? ” 

Kerenskj then abandoned the thought of shooting me, 
but insisted before departing from Molodechno that I 
should be tried and punished The trial never took 
place ’ 

The Corps Commander was verj agitated when he 
discovered that I had disappeared with his car He had 
to borrow one to get to Redki, and although pleased in 
his heart with my outburst he decided to give me a 
scolding and remind me of discipline I was too excited 
'and nervous to do anything when I returned from 
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Molodecl.no and so hy down m «J *? 

kne^Ihad^omnnt'ted'a'sonou^hreadi of discipline and 

r T“s h ^i£l "the Commando, late m the after 
noon™^— ^a^ndnct 

r rhe General’s rebuff was se\ ere ^ 

pomt of it without argument, recognizing that my 

behaviour was unpardonable .ndaunrters 

• The hour for dinner came, and I w ent to Headquar 
The scene at the table was one of su PP r “^[ o!otlcc l m o 
Everybody knew of what had happened "^" IS 
The officers winked knowingly and evehan ^ 

I was the hero of the secret rejoicing , 5 f the 

to laugh out loud, for the General at the 1 cn “ , 
table had assumed a grave expression as J 
not to sanction by an incautious senile the ohma 
mirth of the Stall over my treatment of I 
Finally the General could not preserve to|Wl J 
longer and joined m the laughter The 

"Tat, Botchkareva 1 ” one of the men exclaimed 
‘ That’s the way to treat him, said ano _ 

‘ \ s if there weren’t enough committees in 
lie wants still more ' ’ spoke a third noW 

‘lie himself abolished capital punislimen , 
he orders her to he shot" laughed a “.a Kerenska 
The officers were plainly hostile toward , UIU tcr 
\Miy ’ Because thea saw that Kerensky didn ? 

stand the temper of the Russian soldier t |„ 

excursions to the front perhaps left Kerensky 
world with the impression that the army " a vtre 
powerful intelligent organism The officer. ^ |n( . 
with the soldiers day and night knew tin 
crowd which liad given an enthusiastic wclc 
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Kercnsk) an hour before v\ ould accord a similar reception 
to a Bolshevist or Anarchist agitator Above all it 
Mas Kerensky’s development of the committee system 
in the army that had undermined his reputation Mith 
officers 

After dinner I applied to the General for seven officers 
and twelve men instructors to accompany the Battalion 
to the trenches One of the officers a young Lieutenant 
named Leonid Gngonentch Filippov, was recommended 
to me for the post of adjutant in battle Filippov i\ as 
known as a brave fellow, as he had escaped from a 
German prison camp I addressed to the group of 
instructors a w arnrng to the effect that if any of them 
were unabld to consider mj soldiers as men it would 
be better for them not to join the Battalion and thus 
avoid unpleasantness m the future 

The Battalion was assigned to the 172nd Division, 
situated within four miles of Itedhi m the village of 
Belo> e t\ e w ere met by the units in reserve who vv ere 
drawn up to welcome us with great enthusiasm 

It was a sunny day in midsummer W e spent little 
time at Division Headquarters After lunching we 
resumed our march having been further assigned to 
the S25tli Ivursag Darymshi Regiment about a mile 
from Beloye and a little over a mile from the fighting 
line We arrived at Scnhi the Regimental Headquarters, 
after sunset and were met by a shock battalion,” 
fori led of v olu nteer soldiers for offensive w arfare There 
were man) such battalions scattered throughout the 
armj, comprising m their ranks the best elements of 
the Russian forces 

Tv o bams w ere placed at the disposal of the Battalion 
and one dug out for the officers Another dug-out was 
occupied b) the instructors and members of the suppl) 
detachment Ilovrev er as the men in the place began to 
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take charge of the second At n.gl.t n cro ' 

”"c ba Th™ mX no threats They nere 

I sat down and argued it out Didn t th y marchll f g ? 
for the women to want a rest after a d > f 
Yes they d.d Wouldn’t they that jest^ 

necessary before taking the offensive Acs, y 

Then why not suppress . tar «no* > “ d f,° T he 
exhausted w omen a chance to gather new streng 
men agreed and dispersed . s d The 

The girls were in high spirits the following ° # 

Russian artillery had got to work oarly P thlt 
stream of fire into the enemy positions Of . co 

meant an offensive The Commander of 1 ««“ « Q the 
came out to review us and made a cordial 1 ** . Jus 

Battalion calling me their mother and e p ^ 
hope that the girls would love me as such ^ 

increased in violence as the Ctli of Julj.lOl , 
mg to a close The German artillerj did not r 
silent long Shells began to fall round about 
The night was passed m the same barns 
How many of the girls slept I do not know ncc 

most of them must have been awed in the actu P ^ 

of War The guns were booming mcessan y*^ 
my brave little soldiers whatever they fei g 

hearts, behaved with fortitude Were not t hej 
to lead in a general attack against the foe 
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set* the entire Russian front ablaze? Were not they* 
sacrificing their lives for beloved Russia, who would 
surety remember with pride tins gallant group of three 
hundred women 9 Death was dreadful But a hundred 
times more dreadful was the ruin of Mother Russia 
Besides their Commander w ould lead them o\ er the top, 
and with her the} would go anywhere 
And what was the Commander thinking about ? I had 
a \ lsion I saw millions of Russian soldiers rise in an 
invincible advance after I and mj three hundred women, 
liad disappeared in Man s Land on the waj to the 
German trenches Surety, the men would be shamed 
at the sight of their sisters going into battle Surety 
the front would awake and rush forward like one man, 
to be followed bj the powerful '•rmies of the rear No 
force on earth could withstand the irresistible onrush 
of fourteen million Russian soldiers Then there would 
be peace 
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CHAP 1 ER XIV 

EBEiND rnOH KEKENSkY TO KORNIEOl 

X the dusk of July the 7th we made our last P ie F}'“ n 
A tions before going into the trenches s 

was provided with a detachment of eig 1 
and a crew to man them I was also furnished with 
•wagonload of small ammunition ^liole 

X addressed my girls, telling them tha m „ 

regiment would take part in an offcnsiv 

Don’t be cow ards 1 Don’t be traitors ! 
that you volunteered to set an example to o 1 1 g? ^ 

of the army I know that you arc of the St uB 
glory The country is watching for > ou to set an > [c 

for the entire front Place your trust m 0 ’ 
w ill help us save the Motherland ” . 0 f the 

To the men who were standing b> 1 S P°, v , lis t 
necessity of co operation As Kerensk> i 
completed a tour of this section, the soldiers u ( j 
under the influence of Ins passionate appeals 
the country and freedom The men rcsponi 
call, promising to join us in the coming at ac ^ 
Darkness settled oacr the earth, broken now a ^ 0 f 
by the flare of explosions This was to be the n '» 
nights The artillery roared louder than c\er^ 
stealthilj entered a communication trench nm mmCn t 
singly into the front line The rest of the rt e 
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wav pouring in the same direction through other com 
mumcation trenches There were casualties during the 
operation Some soldiers were hilled, and man} were 
nounded, among the latter being several of nn girls 
The order from ^General Valujcv, Commander of the 
i entli Army, was foi our whole corps to go over the 
top at 3 am, July 8th The Battalion occupied a 
section of the front trench, flanked on both sides b} 
other companies I was at the extreme right of the line 
held bj the Battalion At the extreme left v as Captain # 
Petrov , one of the instructors My adjutant, Lieutenant 
Tilippov, u as in the centre of the line Between him and 
m\ self two officers were stationed among the girls at 
equal distances Between him and Captain Petrov 
another two officers occupied similar positions Y>e 
united for the signal to advance 
The night was passed m great tension As the hour 
fixed for the beginning of the attack approached, strange 
reports reached me The officers Mere uneasj They 
noted a certain restlessness among the men and began 
to Monder if the} would advance after all 
The hour struck three The Colonel gave the signal 
But the men on my right and to the left of Captain 
Petrov would not move They replied to the Colonel's 
order with questions and expressions of doubt as to the 
wisdom of adi ancmg The cowards 1 
“ Why should wc die ? ” asked some 
“ \\ hat’s the use of advancing ? ” remarked others 
“■ Perhaps it m ould be better not to attack,” expressed 
the hesitation of many more 
“ Yes, let us see first if an offensive is necessary,” 
debated the remaining companies 

The Colonel, the Company Commander* and some of 
the braver soldiers tried to persuade the regiment to go 
over the top Meanwhile, da} was breaking Time 
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, T>„. other regiments of the corps Mere 

did not wait The other g ^ pl tch 0 f 

also hesitating The men, t heaT J w hen tlie 

able, grotesque , a „wn 

The sun crept out in the East, only t 
upon the extraordinary spectacle of an 

• debating upon ^ eir ^^“^[jieoat.nuedheatedh 
It was four o clock, Thedebate h ad ta ost 

The sun rose higher The morning 1 ^ 

vanished The artillery to teas slacken ng 
debate contmued It was five o c become of the 
were wondering what in the -""“ulated 
“xoected Russian offensive All th p C1 ymg 

m P tte Battalion during the night ^ras ^ ^ a „ r ,ag 
way under the physical strain which w _ d bl hty 
knd the soldiers were still discussing the adv. 

of attacking ' „ ,, would only 

Every second was precious U tnev t00 

decide m tlie aflirmatiye, even now it mig^ 
late to strike” I thought But n.uuites PJ ^ 
hours, and there was no sign of a deci all 

six, and then seven The day was lost 1 ern F ^ 
was lost One’s blood boiled with indi„ „<* 

absurdity, the futility of the whole thing 1* ^ the 
kneed hypocrites' They feigned c °” c ™„ (,«««■, 
advisability on general principles of start B hearts 
as if thev hadn’t talked for weeks about it to 
content They were nothing but cowards, con 
their fear m floods of idle tall- contI „ue the 

Orders were given to the artillery to age the 
bombardment All day the cannon boomed ^ 
men argued The shame, tlie humiliation ol 
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\ erfy men had given their -words of honour to attach \ 
Now fear for the safety of their shms had taken possession 
of their minds and souls The hour of noon still found 
them m the midst of the debate ! There w ere meetings 
and speeches in the immediate iear Nothing more 
stupid, more empty of meaning could be imagined 
than the arguments of the men Thej were repeating 
m stumbling speech those old, vague phrases that had 
been proved false again and again, to the complete 
satisfaction of their own minds And yet they lingered, - 
<3 ran n by their faint souls ton ards doubt and vacillation 

The day declined The men had arrived at no final 
resolution Then, about seventy five officers, led bj 
Lieutenant Colonel Ivanov, came to me to ask permis- 
sion to enter the ranks of the Battalion for a joint 
advance Thej were followed b} about three hundred 
of the most intelligent and gallant soldiers m the regi 
ment Altogether, the Battalion’s ranks had swollen 
to about a thousand I offered the command to Lieuten 
ant Colonel Ivanov as to a superior, but he declined 

Every officer n as provided with a nfle The line was 
so arranged that men and women alternated, a / girl 
being flanked by two men The officers, now number- 
ing about a hundred were stationed at equal distances 
throughout the line 

We decided to advance m order to shame the men, 
having arrived at the conclusion that they would not 
Jet us perish in No Man’s Land W e all felt the gravity 
of the decision We had nothing to justify our belief 
that the men would not abandon us to our fate, except 
a feeling that, such a monstrosity could not happen 
Besides, something had to be done An offensive had 
to be launched soon The front was rapidly deterior- 
ating to a state of impotence 

Colonel I\ anov communicated to the Commander bj 
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telephone the of the 

desperate gamble, end every one of us xe^ were 

ness of the moment Ihc men 01 
'^rtfTt^omen and oHlcers w„> I" 

they jeered cvcr saw officers ge 

over Ur e e y toTbke C sold.cr:, with rlllcs am ,d 
“Just watch those women run 1 joherlaic 

. a chorus of merriment , Our 

We clenched our teeth m fury but didncdr PJT ^ 
hope was still in these men d therefore, 

that they would follow us over the top^nd, 
avoided giving them cause for offence ^ oursclvcs 
At last the signal was given trenches, 

and, hugging our rides “^1 to " tho country and 
every one of our lives dedicated devastating 

freedom" Wc moved {o ” v “ r ‘V e ^ my brave gulh 
fire from machine guns and artillery, y march 
encouraged by the presence of men at the 
mg steadily against the hail of lluUrt „»s 

Every moment brought death ^ with,: it, J ^ ,« 
but one thought in every mind that lurid 

Each fleeting instant seemed like an 0 „ d 

morning Already several ofuswcrc^ cvcr y 

yet no one came after us We tume support 

now and then, piercing the darkness m ^ ^ t£ar 
Many heads were raised above the trencl Jso, 

The laggards were wondering if wc were coll i d „ 

they decided that it was all a trich „ r „ urn 

bare thousand women and officers idta h ^ ? Jt 

days’ bombardment on a front of sever 
seemed incredible, impossible mo' c< * 

But, dauntless of heart and firm ol \ inc v.& 

forward Our losses were increasing, but 
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temble curse And them were -5 
cate of Some of mj ' almost all be haved like 
were wounded The lat KUpatshaya, 

liad twelve wounds, from bullets and shrapnel Snuhng 
faintly her last smile, she said 

“ My dear, it’s no matter „ _r at this 

. The Germans organized “ “ rt the shock 

» -ted them 

“rtV^oToftt td line, P drivm g them 

into the woods ahead of us . third line when 

We had hardly occupied the enemy Comroa nder 
orders came by field telephone the Germans 

to keep up the pursuit so as not • ,, t t ) lc support 

to entrench themselves, with a pronns ut musl) 

mg corps would start out uumediately " ° ength 

sent some patrols into the woods to find lout the ^ 
of the enemy I led one such mooting Party a ^ 
able to detect that the German tor “ 'Tj e d that we 
but steadily augmented It was then occ upy 

should immediately advance into the fore us 

positions there till reinforcements arrived enabling 
to resume the advance . m the 

It was early dawn Tile Germans ® bsen , D g 

thick of the woods had the advantage them 

every movement we made, while we could , (eCllV c 
at all We were met by such a violent ®» hecls 
fire that our soldierftost heait and took t t ^ 
by the hundred, reducing our force to abou g ^ ^ 
dred, two hundred and fifty of whom v ere 
girls who had escaped death or injury 
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arrived from the reserve bl ' le ^, a “J .'' f^Vthc attach 

. ,t game to the trenches n e ''f b “t to debate whether 
There it stopped, n avered, and began 

to advance or not ” , somc terrific 

We vere struck by tl.e nous ns if by some 
blou It was crushing, unimaginable. 

Here « Mere, a feiv hundred ™men, officerS [ 
— all on the brink of a precipice, in 1 ^’“" t n <1 cc And 
being surrounded and u iped ou thousands of 

there, uithm a mile or two, were they, « , ofc 

them with the fate of our lives the fate oT tin 
movement, nay, the fate, perhaps, of all Kuss 
their hands And they were debating 1 , icrll00ll? 

Where was justice? Where was 
Where was manhood and dcccnc} 

“lion can sou leave your comrades and those o 
m omen to certain destruction ? ” the C ° ™. mir nm l 

pealed to them “ Where is your sense of honour 
justice and comradeship t ” to g" 

'the officers begged and implored tlicir , s 

fora ard as our calls for help greu more and mo 
tent There Mas no response Tin » 

Mould defend tlieir positions in case of a Germ 
lmt Mould not take part in nny offensive 

It Mas in these despemte circumstances, g 

rushing about from position to position, expo i B l)l(r 
to bullets in the hope that I might be struck dc 
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Uufn see the collapse of the whole enterprise, that I 
came across a couple hiding behind a trunk of a tree 
One of the pair Mas a girl belonging to the Battalion, 
the other a soldier TIicj nerc making Ioa c ! 

This eicn more o\erpowcrmg than the dchbera 
tions of the Ninth Corps, which were sentencing us 
to annihilation I was almost out of in) senses Mj 
mind failed to grasp tlmt such a thing could be reallj 
happening at a moment when we were trapped like rats 
at the cnctm’s meres. M\ henrt turned into a raging, 
caldron In an instant I flung im self upon the couple 
I ran nvv bai onct through the girl The man took 
to his heels before I could strike bun, and escaped 
There being no immediate prospect of a conclusion of 
tin debate m the Ninth Corps, the Commnnder ordered 
us to sa\c ourschcs b\ retreat The diflicult) was to 
extricate ourschcs without being detected bj the Ger- 
mans I ordered first onegroup to go back some distance 
and stop, and then another and then a third group 
to do the same till we reached almost the fringe of the 
forest It was a slow and perilous undertaking, full 
of anxious moments during the sluftmgs of the line 
but o\ cr> thing w ent smoothl) and our hopes as ctc raised 
Our line "as drass-n in, and we were preparing for 
the final retreat when terrific shouts of “ Hurrah 1” 
suddtnh rang out, almost smmltnncoush , on both 
flanks W c w ere half surrounded 1 Another quarter of 
an hour and the net would ha\c complcteh surrounded 
us There was no time to lose I ordered a helter- 
skelter retreat 
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saw me fall, picked me up nnd dashed through the 
devastating fire, the German trench system, the open 
space that was No Man’s Land before the offensive, and 
into the Russian trenches 

There the Ninth Corps was still .debating But it 
was already too late As the breathless survivors of 
the Battalion, bespattered with mud and blood, made 
their way one bv one into our trenches, it became 
obvious that there was no use in any further dclibera 
f tions The offensive had been all to no purpose The 
Gerlnans re occupied, without opposition, all the ground 
and trenches we had won at such terrible cost There 
were only two hundred women left m the ranks of my 
Battalion 

I regamed consciousness at a hospital in the rear I 
w as suffering from shell shock My hearing was affected 
and, while I could understand w hat w as said to me, I 
was unable to talk I was sent to Petrograd and was 
met at the station by a distinguished gathering, including 
many of my patronesses and some distinguished army 
officers Kerensky sent his adjutant General Vasil 
kovsky, successor to Polovtzcv as Commander of the 
Petrograd Military District, was also present I was 
deluged with flowers and kisses But to all the con 
gratulations I could make not a sound in reply, Ijmg 
motionless on the stretcher 

I was taken to a hospital and given a large, beautiful 
room Kerensky came to see me, kissed me on the 
forehead, and presented me with a handsome bouquet 
He made a little speech, apologizing for the trouble h® 
had given me m the controversy about introducing 
the committee system m the Battalion, praising me for 
my bravery, and declaring that I had set a wonderful 
example to the men all over the front He invited me 
to call on him as soon as I got well 
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President Rodznnko visited me the following da} 
He was\ ery depressed and pessimistic over the condition 
of the country 

“Russia is perishing,” he said, ‘ and there is no 
salvation in prospect for her Kerensky relies too much 
on his own power, and is blind to what is going on around 
him General Kornilov requested that Kerensky should 
grant him the necessary authority to restore discipline 
in the arm} , but Kerensky refused saving that he was 
able to accomplish it himself in his own fashion ” . 

While I was in the hospital a delegate from the front 
brought me a testimonial from my Corps Committee 1 
It appeared that two da}s after I was wounded the 
Committee, which usually comprised the more mtelli 
gent soldiers, met m session and discussed all night how 
they could best reward my conduct A resolution was 
passed in which praise and thanks were expressed to 
me for brave leadership in an attack which resulted in 
the capture of tw o thousand prisoners The testimonial 
was a record of the resolution, signed b} the members 
of the Corps Committee Later, the men would Lave 
done anything to revoke their signatures as the} deeply 
regretted this tribute to me, an implacable cnem\ of 
the Germans from the entire corps, which was infected 
even then with the Bolshevist spirit 

I learned that Lieutenant Fihppov had taken charge of 
tbeBattahon, gathering the survivors from all the units 
w ith which they identified themseh es during and after 
the retreat However, he did not remain with the 
Battalion, resigning m order to join an aviation 
detachment in the south after he had organized the 
remnant of m} unit It w as also reported to me that 
the Commander ol the "Corps had recommended me lor 
a cross 

''Another week passed before I recovered m> speech and 
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my normal condition, although the effects of 

dul not disappear “^“^Komilov was expected to 
friend of mine told me tna relations 

arrive in Petrograd the next day, ind that 
with Kerensky were strained, on accoull ^ ftont , 

views as to the restoration <'^“'1^ ^ appomtmcnt , 
telephoned to the Winter * t d my request 

and'the War “ IXcmeme imme- 

to Kerensky, who said that he couldre 

•diately, even sending his tw f ssmg lus glad 

Kerensky welcomed me heart ly, P what ^ th , 
ness at my recovery He ask a In re ply X 

reason why the ^ gU- offensive 

told him in detail the story o y d for hours 

how the men had called meetings and debn ^ 

and days whether to advan« or ncrt^ was deeply 
facts, as narrated above, and Keren y 
unpressed In conclusion I said tte ' s stand 

“ Yon can see for yourself that the comm ^ ^ ^ n 
for talk, endless talk An army it B nece ssn> 

flghtmg army In order to »** stnc t discipline 

to abohsh the committees and i " „ n ^ to accompli* 
General Kornilov seems to be the man to a^ ^ 
this I believe he can do it All is no y , 

an iron hand the Russian Army can be^ ^ ^ 
Kornilov has such a hand Why not g 
right to use it » ” „ But,” he 

Kerensky agreed with me gene y Re 

said, "Kornilov wants to restore the i old t hack 

may take the power into Ins own hands ann p 
the Tsar on the throne ” Kerensk) 

This I could not believe, and I said 
He replied that he had grounds for believing that 
lov wanted the monarchy - «t f bhshed 
“If you are not convinced, Kerens 
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** go over to General Headquarters, have a talk with 
Kornilov, find out all you can about his intentions, and 
come back to report to me.” 

I realized immediately that Kerensky was asking me 
to act for him in the role of a secret agent, but I was 
interested. The thought occurred to me again and 
again : 

“ What if Kerensky is right, and Kornilov really 
wants the Tsar back ? ” 

My country was in a bad state, but I dreaded to think ' 
of a return of Tsarism. If Kornilov was for the old 
regime, then he was an enemy of the people, and Keren- 
sky was right in hesitating to invest the General with 
supreme authority. I therefore accepted his proposal. 

I was, however, uneasy at the thought of the errand 
I had undertaken and resolved to go to Rodzianko, whom 
I look upon as my best friend, and make a clean breast of 
it. When I told him of my conversation with Kerensky 
he said : 

“ This is Kerensky’s old game — suspecting everybody 
of being for the old regime. I don’t believe it of Korni- 
lov. He is an honest, straightforward man. Still, if 
you feel in doubt about it yourself, come, let us go over , 
together to Headquarters. Do not go as a spy, but tell 
Kornilov the truth to his face.” 

We took a train for General Headquarters and were 
admitted to Kornilov soon after our arrival. I told 
him frankly what had passed between Kerensky and 
myself a couple of days before. Kornilov reddened. 
He jumped up and began to pace the room in a rage. 

“ The scoundrel ! The upstart ! I swear by the 
honour of an old soldier that I do not want Tsarism 
restored. I love the Russian moujik as much as any 
man in the country. We have fought together and 
understand one another. If I were only given authority, 
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a few regiments i couiu g this } ear 

“w’ “country to person, the 

^Kornilov’s words were like ^“^^^tjdepth of 

Wlthout delay , . s are nunl 

“ The idiot 1 He cannot see that liisuay 
bered Bolshevism is spreading rapidly ' To 
and it will not be long before the f d^ sw a f ^ m the 
dav he allows Lenm to carry on n P P „ j taV e 

army without hindrance To morrow L ked » 

got the upper hand, and everything wiU be v 
8 Weleft Kornilov, and I had to dec.dewhether to 
a report to Kerensky or not I m “ st “"^Vout the 
of shame when I thought of how Kerensky 

errand I therefore asked Rodz.1 mho to teU i „ 

of Kornilov’s attitude toward Tsarism : and I 
tram for Moscow, where I had heen,mvited « ^ ^ 

the local Women’s Battalion, all 

mine There were many such battalion 
over Russia , n _ f a v e n before 

When I arrived at the barracks “ j tos cois 

the fifteen hundred girls who had enlisted in ffeie 

unit, I nearly fainted at the sight of 
nearly all rouged, they were wearing *W«» “ easu al 
stockings, they were wantonly drcssed , so ldiers 

m their hearing There were a good ““J, 

about, and their behaviour with the gnls was t m 

“ What is this, a house of shame i «'eu 
my grief “ You are a disgrace to the army 
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haVe you disbanded at once, and I shall do mj best to 
see that >ou are not sent to the front r ” 

A storm of protest broke loose 
“ What is all this, the old regime or what ? ” shouted 
some indignant voices 

* What’s that ’ Discipline 1 How dare she talk in 
that fashion ? ” cried others 
In a moment I was surrounded bj a mob of indignant 
men who drew closer and closer, threatening to kill me 
The officer who accompanied me apparently knew the* 
temper of the crowd and realized the danger I Jiad 
brought upon m) self He sent an urgent call to General 
Verkhovsky, Commander of the Moscow Military Dis- 
trict, who was \crj popular with all the troops 
Meanwhile my escort was doing his best to calm the 
raging throng w luch soon grew to about one thousand 
Closer and closer the circle drew in about me, and I was 
read) to sa) my last prayers One man tripped me b) 
the foot, ami I fell Another brought down the heel 
of his boot on mj back Onl) another minute and I 
should have been hnehed Rut God was with me 
Verkhovsky arrived not an instant too soon and dashed 
into the crowd, which separated to make wav for him 
lie addressed a few words to the men Thc\ had a 
magic effect I was saved 

I rom Moscow I went to the front, and w hen my girls 
saw me arrive there was general jubilation “The 
Commander has come back ! ” the) shouted, as they 
danced about The) had had a hard time in ni) absence, 
but unfortunatclv I did not remain long In the ev entng 
of the da> of m) arrival a telegram came from General 
Ivomdov , requesting ni) immediate presence I left 
without dclav for Armv Headquarters, and there met 
the Commander in Chief and Rodzianko The three of 
us went to Pctrograd to see Kcrcnskv It was on the 
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eve of the great Moscow Assembly, which met on the 

28th of July . , t , ked 0 f his childhood 

During this journey Komrlov baked 
He was bom in Mongolia, the^nof uHussr ^ ^ 
and a Mongolian m 'tlwr T1 sudl as to mnnre 

flfty years ago m s Thence it was that Kornilov 
one to any hardship d h is spirit of adven 

derived lus contempt for danger and P f thB 

turc He was given a 8^ "™ “Lant stock, 
who, X believe, was a frontier , d dof , gc d 

• hut'rose to his high position by f a “\‘J “ ages 8 and 
ness He learned to s P't, t wflUmls of people tlnll 
dialects, more from mixing with a« c | J anst0 

from books In short . Korn >tUt u m U n dings H» 
cratic family or brought up in ed ftt first hand 

knowledge of men and *Oai ■ s Russia n moujik 
He had enjoyed close contact with the h(j CM1)C 

and workman Himself of rec contempt of 

to love the Russian peasant soldier for Ins contemp 

de Upon onr arrival at Petrograd we ® U " e "‘ fjl'y 

to the Win tel Palace Kornilov cntcedjxeien ^ 

study first, leaving us to wait in the nth Komilov 

was a long wait for R ° d “ anko hole hours, 

remained locked up with Kerensky for tw o a n ^ ^ 
and our ears bore witness to the stormy t » „ 

interview ms.de When the Commander in Chie 
emerged from the office lus face was fluked , 

Rodzianko and I were admitted nex cte d me 

visibly agitated He said that lie had P nP t 

to carry out his errand m such a manner 
acted rightly, he declared xr.mster,” I 

‘Perhaps I am guilty towards you, 0 nd 

replied “ But I acted according to my conscien , 
did what I felt was my duty to the country 
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Rodzianko then addressed Kerensky in some such 
manner as the following 

Botchhareva reports from the front that you are 
rapidly losing favour with both men and officers , the 
officers because qf the decay of discipline, the men 
because of their desire to go home Now, consider what 
is happening to the army It is going to pieces The 
fact that the soldiers could allow a group of women and 
officers to perish is proof that the situation is critical 
Something must be done immediately Give absolute 
authority m the arm} to Kornilov, and he will save “the 
front And do you remain at the head of the Govern 
ment to save us from Bolshevism * 

I joined Rodzianko m his plea “We are rapidly 
nearing an abyss, ’ I urged, “ and it will soon be too 
late Kornilov is an honourable man, I am conv meed 
of it Let him save the army now, so that people 
sluill not say afterwards that Kerensky destroyed the 
country * ” 

That w ill nev cr happen » ” he cried, banging his 
fist on the table I know what I am doing!” 

You are destroying Russia 1 ’ exclaimed Rodzianko, 
angered by Kerensk} s arrogance “The blood of the 
countrj will be on } our head ” 

Kerensky turned red, then white as a corpse His 
appearance frightened me I thought he would fall 
down dead 

‘ Go 1 ” he shrieked beside himself, pointing toward 
the door “ Leav e this room * ” 

Rodzianko and I moved to the exit At the door 
Rodzianko stopped for a moment turned lus head and 
Hung a few biting words at the Minister 

Kornilov w as waiting for us in the ante room W e 
drove to Rodznnko’s house for luncheon There, 
Kornilov related to us the substance of Ins conference 
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with Kerensky He 

•were deserting the front m droves ^ Getroan 

remained were useles , ^ , drunk in the mom 

trenches every night and came b k the entire 

mg The fraternization had ex ^ u vlde d v ith 
front A w hole Austrian regent, w ** ^ and . 
liquor, came over c i our , b d the experience 

debauch Moved tffi c ml reports that had 

of my Battalion as related Im °™ ermls P messa g e s from 

reached him and declared that to him 

Officers asking for mstructions erecoming d 

daily But what instructions could lie give 
to seek instructions himself V as to be 

At this point the Minister asked , t must 

done, and he replied that cap. al P“ n ^ bollsh ed, 

he re established, that the committees "i f u U 

that the Commander m Chief nn * ■ * f a „d 

sr 

arsv s 

impracticable, that all that could J arising 

officers to submit the vanousT compUcation^ ^ 

at the front to the Regimental, Cm* ^ tfcc 
Committees for solution Komilo been con 

committees had already, again and g ’ t a tcd 
fronted with such problems, had them “^btamed 

and confirmed, passed resolutions of censu thc 

pledges from the men that they nould not «p y 
offences, but like weak children * * 0 nl> 
mimediately resume drinking and tral ™ 1 1 8 Boss ,on 

rigid discipline, he insisted, could make the 
Army a force to he reckoned with „ 0 uM not 

However, Kerensky was obstinate 1 lnt0 practice 
consent to put Kornilov’s recommendation m P 
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"Vs" 

the peace o£ the 1 ' atlon , , . General Alexeiev hail 

At the table I also learned that « but 

more than once been offered , thonty to exercise 
r n eh,cCt"|opk - d a a “f 0 Vr The latter 

VsVdtfon^ 

to maintam discipline Assembly 

they went to Moscow t0 ‘ h lt was five months 

Mv heart was heavy with sorro But what 

since freedom w as born, ordy five -non hs ^ ^ t 
a nightmare it hadbecome. We w^ ^ dlsord er 

playing with the enemy men were happy 

was on the increase O were divided o< lc * 

united five months ago N ° Tl,epe 0 ple were divided 

quarrellmg among themselves Th p P^ ^ rejoiced 

ioo When the revolution first broh nti the 

together, the soldier, tl.e ‘0^01“ th. hoped for 

W o B rlunan, the merchant AU we e glad 

good and happiness Now, there V q{ the 

number of parties that "ere setting on J t0 

people against the other Each ot th era, 

VveVtruth Ml of Uiem proved o 

but wliat was good to one was evil to th And t , c 

talked, argued, fought among them^lves^ „ 

minds of the people grew confused I and a , the 

divided In the face of such a terr,Dle „aure ! 
"ns, how long could n disunited country 
I prayed to God for Russia 
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THE ARMY BECOMES A SAVAGE MOB 

M Y women were enthusiastic over the return of 
their Commander I reported to the Com 
mander of the Corps and was invited to luncheon with 
the Staff The officers wcie interested to know what 
was going on m the rear I did not tell them the details 
of the quarrel between the Prime Minister and the 
Commander in Chief, but I did indicate in general terms 
that a difference had arisen 
Toward the end of the meal it was reported that the 
Chairman of the Corps Committee hod come to see the 
Commander on important business It appeared that 
the corps m the trenches was to be relieved at seven 
in the evening and orders had been issued to the corps in 
reserve, some miles behind, to move toward the trenches 
at fi\ e in the morning However, they had not moved 
The Chairman now came to explain the cause of the 
delay He was himself a patriotic and intelligent soldier 
and was asked to sit down bj the General while lie told 
the story 

44 The rascals 1 ” he said of the men who had elected 
him as their leader, 4 the} w ouldn’t move They have 
been holding meetings all the morning and refuse to go 
to relieve their comrades ” 

We were all shocked The General became excited 
44 What the devil l ’** he exclaimed angnh “ That 
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passes all bounds t K 'couple of *eeks 

very men who hod relieve , “^u.ng at the front, 
ago! then there ts no use - “"‘-"J, Ifs.no use 
making a pretence their firms and go home 

staying here, let them lay 1 tr(mb , c ot keeping up 

and save the G ° vcm ™“‘ Thc vl llams 1 Just shoot 
the semblance of an army duty | At 

afew of them, and they wdl learn to do t ^ ^ 

SCV eu o’clock the trenches rr.U be P y ^ely 1 

• them that I command then. i to an(J told ,,s 

The Chairman returned to mt0 thc trenches 

soldiers that tli. i General ord^ tl ,e men 

under penalty of deal! * _tl ” cried one 

“ Aha, he is threatening to shootl ^ 

: to°P^S »n us the Tsar’s methods 

us T oi 

m'no C u°£d‘’’the k r roared, working thenisel- 
UP Mcauvhdc r thc news came 

men were holding meetings there, ^ sc v c, 

determination not to remain in their P Hc vns 

o’clock '1 he General was in great d , /front be®! 

faced w.ththcprohabihtyoflnssectmn jt^ oned t „ th f 
left entirely open to the cncm> • p t t i, c Com 
reserve billets and asked thc Chairman 
mittec what was going on there the recent' 

Suddenly thc General grow pale dropped 

and said „ 

“ They w ant to kill me cr „„d in ’ 

Chief of Staff Kostayev took up th c I 

trembling voice inquired vbnt 
listened to the answer 
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* They are in an ugly mood I liey have mutinied 
and threaten to mob the General 0 lie excitement is 
spreading, and some of them have already started out 
for Head quartern ” 

The \oice of the Chairman at the other end of the 
v ire was clearly expressive of his alarm In reply to 
questions what the General could do to calm the mob 
he said that the committee admired anil respected the 
Geneial that its members were doing their best to allay 
the passions that had been aroused but seemed helpless . 

A few minutes later sev era I officers and men ran 
into the house, greatly agitated 

‘General, you are lost if vou don’t get away m 
time 1 ” one of them said 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Belonogov, a man of 
sterling heart, beloved by his soldiers even before the 
revolution, rushed in He brought the same tidings 
ashing the General to hide I joined in, imploring the 
Commander to conceal himself till the storm had passed 
But he refused 

* Why should I hide? ’ he exclaimed “What 
w rong have I done ? Let them come and hill me 1 I 
have only done my dut\ ” 

He v\ ent into his study and loehed himself m 

The mob v\as moving nearer and nearer 1 here was 
a deathly pallor on the faces of all those present Ev ery 
minute or so some one would dash m brcatldessly , w ith 
eyes full of horror, to herald the approaching tempest 

The tide of tumultuous humanity reached the house 
There w ere cries and how Is Tor a second we u ere all m 
suspense Then Colonel Belonogov said he would go 
out and talh to them and try to mahe them see reason 
The Colonel had a gentle voice and a gentle heart He 
never addressed even his own orderly m the ordinary 
fashion W hen a little time before he had ashed to 
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. tTans{crre d to another positron, Ins own soldiers 
persuaded hun "LTan^Mcptional man 

irtsrr£'s--'-U“" 

steadily mcreasmg mult.tude ^ bc , vVcwant 

* Where is the General r *> 
to kill him!” the savage chorus .^Colonel began 
■ What are you thmkmg of ’ Urn ^ „ , vaS 

"t!:^ 

STS gS Wy — you to take the 
*«* «*>" '“ tcd tl,c 

"“You did not duitc understand Hc only said ge.ier , 
ally that to get obedience one t froro every 

“Shoot 1 ” a hundred voices wen* 
side, catching the word but not the men' » S for thc 
“Shoot l Aha, he wants to , Sl “°*‘ „ e d, without 
old rdgime himself 1 ” a thousand v t0 c vplom 

even giving the ashen faced Colon a . ch „ 

“ Kill him 1 Show him u liat shooting ; ^ h , s 

vast tlirong, while the speaker tried vain y 
voice and get a hearing from under h'S 

Suddenly some one jerked the sto° dtram pled 
feet In an instant a hundred heavy lice “ horr ihlc, 

the life out of that noble body » ™ turnc d 

terrifying scene Several thousand men . T ,, CJ 

into beasts The lust of blood was in the y toxiratcl l, 

swayed backwards and forwards as 11 pin g 

crushing the last signs of life out of their vi > 

on the corpse in a frenzy 
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The mob’s thirst for blood became inflamed I he 
officers realized that every moment was precious 
Kostajev thought that the only way to save ourselves 
was to escape through the rear of the house 
“ I will go out.to them,” I declared 
The remaining officers thought me mad and tried to 
dissuade me 

“ Belonogov was the idol of Ins regiment, and see 
what’s become of him If you go it is certain death,” 
they said Colonel lvostayev disappeared and several of 
the Staff followed him 

I could not sec how the situation would be saved by 
escaping It might save a couple of lives, although 
even that was unhkel} , but the mutiny would extend and 
might grow beyond control “ I will go out,” I res oh ed, 
crossed myself and dashed into the infuriated mob 
“ What is the matter ? ” I shouted at the top of mj '' 
voice “ What has happened to } ou ’ Let me pass 1 ” 
The croud separated and made a way for me to the 
stool 

“ Look at her 1 ” jeered some voices 
“ Eh, eh, look at this bird ! ” echoed others 
Your Excellency ! ” scoffed one man 
“ Now,” I began sharply , as soon as I had jumped on 
the stool “ I am no ‘ your Excellency 1 ’ but plain 
Yashka 1 You can kill ine right awn} , or you can kill 
me a little later, five, ten minutes later But Yashka 
will not be afraid 

“I will haVe m} sn} Before you sla} me I must 
speak m> mind Do } ou know me ? Do y ou know that 
I am one of } oil, a plain peasant soldier ? ” 

“ Yes, we do,” the men answered 
“ Well,” I resumed, ‘ vh} did >ou kill this man ? ” 
and I pointed at the disfigured boil} at ni} Teet v ‘Hc 
uas the kindest officer m the Corps He never beat. 
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. , „ - oldler He was always courtedus, 

never punished a jj e ne a er spoke contemp 

ss# inward 

trC?welr a d g o yOU H^ lie changed, eould he have 
changed, m such a short time ^ Weren’t you 

“ He ' VaS d of hJ^ Didn't you always boast that 
always proud of him umn y soldiers were 

m his regiment the food was good, the of 

■ well shod, the baths were ^ Cross, the 

your own accord, reward lnm - t0 offer 1 

lighest honour that the free Hus mn a y ^ ^ 

“And now you have killed, y Kindness 
this n ble soul, this rare example of hurra 

"hy 9 , , , w ? “ I turned fiercely on the 

“Why did you do it f i tunieu 

m “ Because he was of the exploiting class,” came one 

""“They all suck our blood 1” shouted some otl 

“Why let her talk? Who is she that she 
question us i" somebody cried old Be 

‘‘Kill her 1 Kill her, too 1 Kill- tlicn j 

h J shed enough of our blood - The hourgeo. 
murderers 1 Kill her!” was shouted from 

throats “ Vmi will hill me y c, ‘ 

“ Scoundrels 1 ” I screamed You " , llled Ton 
I am at your mercy, and I came out to ^ wh0 I 
ask whv I should he allowed to talk -ynsliks 

am As if you didn't know me' Who 
Botchkareva ’ . mc> if not 

“ Who sent delegates to present icons ^ ofBK r, 
y on ’ Who had me promoted to the ran J pml 
if not a ou ? \\ ho sent me this testimonial to 

only a couple of weeks ago, if not > ou l 
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Here I drew out from my breast pocket the resolution 
pissed and signed bv the Corps Committee and des- 
patched to me while I was m the Petrogrnd Hospital I 
had brought it with me Pointing to the signatures, I 
cried • 

“ You see this 9 tl ho sigued it, if not j ou j ourselves ? 
It is signed by the Corps Committee, j our own represen- 
tativ es, whom j ou, j ourselves, elected 1 ” 

The men were silent 

“ Who suffered, fought w ith von, if not I ? \Vho • 
saved jour lives under fire, if not Yashha ? Don’t jou 
remember what I did for jour comrades at Narotch, 
when, up to my armpits in mud, I dragged dozens of 
j ou to safety and life 9 ” 

Here, I turned abruptlj on a gaping fellow, looked 
directlj at him and asked 

“ Suppose the rank and file were to elect their own 
officers Novi , w hat would j ou do in the Commander’s 
place, if j ou w ere chosen 9 You ore a plain soldier, of 
the people Tell me w hat j ou would do l ” I thundered 
The man looked foolish, making an effort to laugh 
“ Ha, I would see,” lie said, “ once I got there " 
“That is no answer Tell me what you would do if 
our Corps were in the trenches and another one refused 
to relieve it What would you do? What 9 ” I 
demanded of the whole crowd 

“ Would you hold the trenches indefinitely or Ieav e ? 
Answer me that l” 

“ V ell, we would leave, anj how,” replied a number of 
men 

“ But what are you here for,” I shouted fiercelj , “ to 
hold the trenches or not ? ” 

“ Yes,, to hold,” the^ answered 

“Then how could you leave them 9 ” I fired back. 

There was silence 
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‘ Utot W oul d bet r e aso n torteeB„ss.a 

The men bowed their heads h_ bitted} 

“ Then why did you hill ton ’ trenche s ’ >’ 

“What did he want you tod voices 

“He wanted to shoot us 1 several 

replied . f t i, P sor t Whit he 

“He never said anything General did not 

wanted to say was to explain A that m other circuni 
threaten you either, but remark c d b shooting 

.stances your action '\ ou ' d , b n e n „ P “ m m e e n tion the word 
Ho 'sooner did Colonel Be 6 hnn'wlthout 

" tot hc K0S 

Sa rX’t was not what -/"teau/dS’^ 
he threatened to shoot us, the men 

^ ll At thispuint the orderlies and c^^of^gnrf 

Colonel rushed up They * aKcd A ^speech was 
when they saw the mutilated corpse th M P d the 
silenced They cursed and wept and ‘We b crcd 
mob, although they wore few and the 
thousands .ir,„ n «i Whom hft'« 

“ Murderers 1 Bloodthirsty ruffian ^ so ldiers 

you hilled? Our little father 1 w “ there ever a com 

have a better friend than he was? » , you are 

mander who took greater care of Ins m ^ glv cn 
w orse than the Tsar and Ins hangmen dcvl ls I ’’ 

freedom, and j ou act like cut throe , Inmcnta 

And the mourners broke out in even c vcr} 

tions The wailing rent the air I g PP thc dead 
bodv’s throat Mem m the mob wept A^^ tllCJ 
min’s friend, began to relate the r v .»"« ^ tears 
bed recciv cd from lnm, I could not choke w b« 

and stepped down from tire stool, convulsed 
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Meanwhile, in response to calls for help, a division 
from a neighbouring corps armed to quell the mutiny 
The Committee of the Division came forward and 
demanded the sunender of the ringleaders of the 
movement that had resulted in the soldiers’ refusal to 
return to the trenches and in the murder of Colonel 
Belonogov There were negotiations between the two 
committees, which finally ended in the surrender by 
the mob of twenty agitators, who were placed under 
arrest 

The officers vs ho had fled and the General now retp 
peared, although tlic latter was still afraid to order the 
soldiers to relieve the corps m the trendies He ashed 
me to broach the subject 

I first addressed the men about the funeral 

“ We must have a coffin made Who will do it ’ ” I 
ashed 

Several volunteered to get some timber and make 
one 

“ How about a grave 9 We must bury him with full 
military honours,” I went on Some soldiers offered 
their services as grave diggers 

An officer went to look for a priest I sent a soldier 
to the woods to make a wreath Then I turned and 
ashed 

“ Now , will you go to the trenches to relieve your 
comrades ? ” 

“ Yes,” the men answered meeklj 

It vi as an unforgettable scene These five thousand 
men, all so docile and humble, some with tears still 
fresh on their cheeks, were like a forlorn flock of sheep 
that had lost its shepherd It seemed impossible to 
believe that these men were capable of murder You 
could curse them now, you could even strike them, and 
the> would bear it without protest They were con 
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SCIOOS, deeply consraous^f a peat erune^Q ^ ^ 

stood, from time o ■ , theie same lambs 

engrossed m mourning “ All the gentleness 

r^^tr 860 Itwas 

The coffin, an oblong box of. broug ht at four 
inside and out with a ^te she : , lt ® as imp® 

o’clock The body bad ^'‘"^'alappoaranec » 
sible to restore the face to . rU udp of 
Mas disfigured beyond teeogmt on ' g ond 

some of the men, I ''^J^Tcrtc there were 
placed it in the coffin , Inste b an to read 

four green wreaths made ih . on a burst into 

the service but could not ' on j rol l ' [ j “ ltb candles m 
sobs The General, the Staff, ■ and I, s »n Wund „ e 
our hands, were sobbing too lmmediat y officcr .s 
coffin, as the procession recalling aloud 

orderly nailed in heartrending tones, ^hed a l.nost 
the virtues of Ins master B t con , m aiided b> 

the whole Corps, including the Regiment and so 

the dead man The weeping s » ® 8 t lic procession 
increased vv lth every step that by the tin « P for ^ 
reached the grave the wailing could dropped 

around Asthcbody was lauUo rest everybody ^ 

a handful of sand into the grav e The Ups 
moving m prayer , k lhc Corps 

The order w as giv en that by seven f,ghtWS 

should be moved to relieve the ™ l '’ , '“ d f or them W 
line I went to my girls amlgavc the no „dWd 

be read > too They had heard of the d.sturb<m ^ 

oassed some anxious moments, and tlierel 
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me? a hearty welcome The General had telephoned 
to the front line that the Corps was a few hours late 
and ashed the soldiers there to remain in the trenches 
for the night The distance that we had to cover was 
about ten miles, and w c arrived at the front before dawn 
The Battalion, now consisting of only some two hun- 
dred women, occupied a small sector to itself, opposite 
the town of ICreva There was no sign of actual war- 
fare at the fighting line Neither the Germans nor the 
Russians used their arms Fraternization was general 
There was a virtual, if not formal, truce The men 
met every day, indulged in long arguments and drank 
beer brought b> the Germans 

I could not tolerate sucli war and ordered my women 
to conduct themselves as if everything were as usual 
The men became very irritated by our militant attitude 
toward the enemy A group of them, with the Chairman 
of the Regimental Committee, came over to our trench 
to discuss the matter 

** Who are our enemies 9 ” began the Chairman 
“Surclj, not the Germans who want peace It’s the 
bourgeoisie, the ruling class, that is the real encmj of 
the people It’s against them that wc ought to wage 
war, for thej would not listen to the German peace 
proposals Whv docs not Keren shj obtain peace for 
us? Because the Allies will not let him Well, we 
will verv soon drive Kercnskj out of Ins office 1 ” 

“ But I afn not of the ruling class I am a plain 
peasant woman,” I objected “ I have been a soldier 
smee the beginning of the war and have fought m many 
battles Don’t agitate here against officers ” 

“Oh, I don’t mean vou ” he replied; trjing to win 
eon over to the pacificist idea Sev eral German soldiers 
joined the Russian group The discussion became 
heated Tliev repeated the old argument that (hr 
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Germans had asked tor peace -md Germans couldliave 
not accepted rt I from the mvaded 

peace with Russia if n ' c y tbey u . p t our land, it 

wasthe ““to Jt and drive then, 

“Thus fife dragged on 

discussions Kerens -y dnftmg more and more 

hold on the men, "ho were d S betycen Keren- 
toward Bolshevism Finally, the v asked the 

sky and Kornilov reached a crisis send SOI ne lojal 

Commander-m Chief by e cp ' realizing that his days 

troops to Fetrograd, apparently realizing^ ^ mK , agc 

were numbered Kom.l°v '^J'^cate from 
through Alexeiev, requesting a writ h fld i 

Kerensky, mvestmg the Commaud«-m Cte ^ ^ 
authority to restore discipline m ? Kerensky, 

seem that Kornilov was "olhng ^ ^ 
provided the latter allowed him to por tunity 

P But Kerensky evidently saw m “ ^position 

of restoring h,s fallen prestige and seeur mg ng 

He therefore turned agamst Kornilov pubUy^ ^ 
that the latter was aiming at S “P P „se against 
appealed to the workmen and s °™J ult 1V as the brief 
the Commander of the army The and K ornl 

encounter between the revolutionary ; Treated Keren 
lov’s Savage Division Kornilov was def J ^ ^ jf he 
sky triumphed, and for «'» -noniont it look^^^ ^ 
had attained his object A1Uhe * f ’he revolution 
united and Kerensky, as the saviour bM ame 

from an attempt at a counter revolution, 
the idol of the soldiers and the working w 

The larger part of the army sided with ^ 
when he appealed for support against , ost 

this did not last long Kerensky little by 
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thfi confidence of the masses which lie had suddenly 
acquired, became lie did not bring them the much 
desired peace 

Those of the soldiers and officers who sided with 
IComilov were nicknamed Komiloveiz To call a man 
by this name was equivalent to calling him a counter 
revolutionary, an advocate of the old regime, or an 
enemy of the people 

The inactivity of life in the trenches became w eim 
some One rainy day I sent out a listenmg party into 
No Man’s Land, with instructions to shoot at the enemy 
m case of his approach I w atched the party go forward 
Suddenly, a group of Germans, numbering about ten, 
came m the direction of our trenches r lhey walked 
along at their ease with their hands in their pockets, 
some whistling, others singing I aimed my rifle at 
the leg of one of the troup and wounded him 

The whole front was in an uproar in a second It was 
scandalous! Who dared do such a thing 1 The Ger- 
mans and the Russians w ere seething w ith rage Sc\ eral 
of my women came running up to me greatly alarmed 

“ Commander, w Iiy' did you do that 9 v they asked, 
seeing me with a smoking rifle in hand 

A number of soldiers who were friends of nunc next 
hastened into our trench to warn me of the men’s 
ugly temper and threats I told them that I saw the 
Germans approach my girh and make an effort at flirta 
turn But this defence did not appease the soldiers 
T hey placed machine guns in the first trench and w ere 
preparing to slaughter us all Fortunately, wc were 
inhumed m time and were hidden m a side trench 
The machine guns raked our position, without causing 
any casualties The firing was finally interrupted by 
the sharp orders of the Churman of the Regimental 
Committee I w as called before him to gu c an explana- 
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hundred, insisted that I should be given a trial and not 
lynched My girls were ready to die for me to the last 
one I was taken out from the dugout by my defenders, 
v ho made an effort to lead me to safety for an open trial 
'1 he mob, winch had now increased, pressed closer and 
closer The two sides were fighting for me It was 
agreed that no weapons were to be used m the scramble 
The mass of humanity sway ed back and forth, my girls 
fighting with the strength of infuriated wild beasts to 
stave off the mob Now and then a man would get 
close enough to strike a blow at me As the struggle 
developed these blows increased m number till I was 
knocked senseless In that state my friends dragged 
me away from the scenfe of the struggle 
My life was saved, although I was badly knocked 
about It cost the lives of a loyal girl and an innocent 
friend I was sent to Molodcchno, a couple of my girls 
going with me to look after me The Battalion was 
taken fiom the front to the reserve billets But even 
there their lives were not safe They were insulted, 
annoyed, and dubbed IComiloiki There were daily 
tumults The windows of their dugouts were broken 
The officers were powerless and seldom showed their 
faces My instructors did their best to defend me and 
the Battalion, explaining that wc were non party 
One morning a car came for me from Headquarters 
at Molodeclmo There I met the Commanding General 
of my Corps, who described the unbearable conditions 
m which my girls were placed They were waiting for 
me, refusing to go home, unless I disbanded them He 
Jiad sent them to dig reserve trenches in order to keep 
them aw ay from the men They did splendid work, 
he said, but as soon-as they returned the men began to 
molest them Only the previous night a gang of soldiers 
made nn assault on the dugouts m which ray girls were 
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longer than a week, which was the limit that they 
set on their endurance Upon my arrival in Petrograd 
I went to the quarters occupied by the Battalion 
while in training It was evident at a glance that an 
atmosphere of depression weighed heav lly on the Russian 
capital The smiles and rejoicings were gone from the 
streets There was gloom m the air and in ev ery body ’s 
eyes Food was \ ery scarce Red Guards w ere plenti 
ful Bolshevism walked the streets openly and defiantly , 
as if its day had already come 

My friends, who had taken an interest in the Battalion, 
w ere horrified to learn of conditions at the front Thejr 
accounts of the state of affairs at the capital depressed 
me greatly Kerensky , after his dispute with Kormloi , 
had cut himself off completely from his friends and 
acquaintances of the upper classes I went to General 
Anosoi, telling him of my mission But he would not 
accompany me anywhere, although he placed his motor 
car at my disposal I drove to the Commander of 
the Military District, General Vasilkoi sky, a Cossack, 
who looked impressive and strong, but was actuallv a 
weakling He received me cordially and asked the 
purpose Of my visit to the city He had heard of the 
rough handling I hid endured and expressed his sym 
pithy 

“ But,” lie added, “ no one is safe in these days I, 
myself, expect to be thrown out at any time It is a 
matter of days, of hours, for the Government Another 
revolution is ripening and is close upon us Bolshevism 
is everyw her6, in the factories and in the barracks And 
how are things at the front 9 ” 

"The same or even worse,” I answered, and 1 told 
lum of all my trials anil troubles, and fhe’help'l expected 
to obtain from lum and the War Minister 

" Nothing cm help you now,” he sud “ Theauthon 
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1 Kerensky seized Ins head in his hands and cried 
out 

“ Oh, horror J horror I YY e are perishing I YY e are 
drowning ' ” 

There was a tdhse, painful pause 

I ended my story a ith the suggestion that action was 
urgently needed or all would be wrecked 

“ Yes, action is needed, but what action ? YVhat is 
to be done now 9 What would you do if you were to 
be given authority over the army ? You are a common ' 
soldier, tell me what you would do? ” 

“ It is too late now,” I answered after thinking a little 
time “Two months ago I could have accomplished a 
great deal Then they still respected me Now they 
hate me ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the War Minister “ Two months 
ago I might have saved the situation myself, if I had 
only been here then t ” 

We then discussed the purpose of my journc) I 
asked for a transfer to a more acti\ e part of the front 
and for a certificate that the Battalion was to be run 
without committees This certificate I obtained from 
the War Minister without dela), and I still havelt m 
possession He also agreed to rav first request and 
promised to look into the matter and issue orders for 
my transfer 

Kerensky was silent during the conversation He 
stood like a ghost, the svmbol of once mighty Russia 
Four months before he was the idol of the nation Now 
almost ifll had turned against him As I looked at lnm 
I felt I was m the presence of that immense trageds 
which was rending mj countra into fragments Some- 
thing seemed to clutch mj throat and shake me I 
wanted to erv, to sob My heart dnppcd blood for 
Mother Russia YVhat would I not ha\ e done to as ert 
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that impending catastrophe ? How man\ deaths would 
X not have died at that moment 
Here was my country drifting towards an abjss I 
could see it sliding down, down, down And here 
were the heads of the Government powerless, helpless, 
clinging hopelessly to the doomed ship, despairing of 
salvation, abandoned, forlorn, stricken . . 

“God only knows the future — shall we ever meet 
again ? ” I asked the two men m a stifled voice, as I 
bade them farewell 

Kerenskj , livid, motionless, ansu'ered in a hoarse 
whisper 
“ Hardly.” 
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TERROR 

CHAP! Lit XVI 

THE TRIUVPJI OF BOLSHEVISM 

I ltETURNLD to tJie front Ihc trams Mere flight 
full) crowded, but fortuuatcl) I found occom 
mocKtion m a first class compartment At Mnlodcclmo 
I reported to General Valuycv, Commander of the Tenth 
Arm), and lunched With the stall The General was 
painfully surprised to learn of the punishment I had 
received at the hands of the soldiers 

“ Did the) really strike you. ? ” he ashed incredulously, 
ns if he found it hard to imagine the soldiers maltreating 
Yashha 

‘ les General they did,” I answered 
‘But win ? ” 

I told lum of the German I had Mounded ns he came 
over vnth several comrades 

‘ Gm\, vs hat lias become of my once glorious army 1 ” 
he cried out 

“As I related to lum the remaining phases of the 
episode, he punctuated my storv with exclamations of 
surprise 

At the end of the meal General \ aluv cv informed me 
247 
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uWclr it mas going on. They WtttcI , cd Ion ■ , 

clcnriy desirous to piny too, but not daring to join in 
for fear lest I sliould order the girls away. It gave me 
pleasure to observe how these grown-up children longed 
to take part in.the sports. But I pretended not to 
notice it. 

Finally they sent several delegates to express their 
desire to me. 

“Captain,” the men said bashfully, “we want 
to speak to you.” 

“ All right, speak out, ” I answered, “onlvcfon’t" 
address me as an officer. Call me plain Yas'hkn or 
liotclikareva.” 

“May we be allowed to take part in the game t ” 
they asked, encouraged by my words. 

, “Yes, but only on condition that you do not molest 
my girls and consider them as fellow-soldiers only » I 
declared. ' * A 

The men swore that they would behave, and the 
girls were not at all displeased at the new arrangement 
They played for two or three hours, and the men w 
their pledge. When the game ended th y £ f t if, 
quite a different feehng towards me. It was a fee ing 
taftdfty r en VC ' inSlC "‘' ° f theh fotnier'oncof 

The Battahon remained in the reserve kill * r 
several days. There developed, as a result of ikf.l! f 
a new attitude on the part o f many soldiers otlrZs 
women. Companies of them toward us 

join the Battalion in snort? . d - comc ova antI 
entertainments. P ° r Em S ln ff and various 

promptly. Pe Mfanwhife the t* transfer did not mmc 

Corps in the trenches Idceid ' T, 0I ? ,vcd to reIicIe 

rest, and upon m,p , c,dec * tfiat we Iiad had enousk 
P ™ 0Ur "t the fighting line I pul 
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scctoi was the only fighting part of the line I was 
naturally very proud of this, distinction 
For several days this state of affairs continued 
Finally the Germans became so annoyed that they 
ordered their artillery to bombard my position There 
had not been any artillery fire at our sector for some 
time, and the opening of the big guns caused tremen- 
dous excitement. Many of the men were caught in the 
bombardment and were hilled or -wounded The 
Battalion’s casualties were four dead and fifteen , 
w ounded 

The w hole Corps was roused to a high state of agita 
tion, and a stormy meeting took place immediately 
The men demanded my instant execution 

“ She wants war,” they cried, ‘ and w e want peace 
Kail her and make an end of it ! ” 

But the members of the committee and m\ friends 
insisted tint I acted in accordance with an agreement 
“ She only engages her own Battalion in fighting,” my 
defenders argued, “ and leaves us alone It is not her 
fault that the German artdlcrv could not find the range 
quickly and killed some of our comrades ” 

11 hen word reached me of the indignation and threats 
of the men I decided to organic an offcnsiv c of my own 
and die fighting I requested our artillery to answer m 
kind the enemy ’s fire The engagement developed into 
a regular little battle Me were firing furiously 

Mink this was going on and the soldiers in the rear 
were holding the meeting the news arrived of the over 
throw rf>f Iyercnsky and the Bolshevists’ victory in 
Pctrograd It was announced to the men by the Chair- 
man and was haded with such an outburst of enthusiasm 
that the shouts almost drowned the rattling of the 
machine guns 

** Peace 1 Peace J ! ” thundered through the air 
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*We w ere up at four in the morning I had a connec- 
tion made with the telephone wire running to Army 
Headquarters at Molodechno and talked to the officer 
m charge, telling him of our approach and asking for 
dugouts The officer replied that Molodechno was 
overflowing with deserters and that it was as dangerous 
a place for the Battalion as the frpnt itself 

But wliat could I do ? I had to go somewhere I 
could not very well continue living in the forest It 
was an awful situation We had escaped from pne 
mob, lea\ing twenty victims in its hands, and were 
running straight into the arms of another, perhaps even 
more bloodthirsty So w e resumed our march V ithm 
two miles of Molodechno I led the Battalion far into the 
woods and left it there with the supply detachment, 
comprising twenty five men I went to Molodechno 
alone, having decided to make preliminary m\ estigations 
and see what was to be done 

Groups of soldiers here and there, m the streets of 
Molodechno, stopped me with jeering remarks 

“Ha, there goes the Commander of the Women’s 
Battalion She demands iron discipline Ha, ha ! ” 
they would laugh, turning to me, “ W hat now ? " 

With smiles and conciliatory answers I managed to 
get to Headquarters I made a report to the Comman 
dant and was assigned some dugouts for the Battalion. 
There were crowds of soldiers eveiywhere as I walked 
to the billets They’ began to harangue me 

“You were late with your Battalion,” they said 
“ It’s peace* now ” 

“I am always with you, I am myself a common 
peasant soldier,” I answ ered “ If y ou make peace now 
1 will abide by your decision I am not going to fight 
against the people *’ 

“ Yes you are for the people now , but w here were % ou 
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at* the hands of a mob. When they heard of the demand 
of the crowd they all came out, with rifles m hand. 

I made a couple of attempts to argue, but it was 
apparent that the men came with the purpose fixed in 
their minds by propagandists. They would not give 
"ay nn d finally cut me short by giving me three minutes 
to decide. One of the ringleaders stood there, watch in 
hand, counting the time. Those were moments of 
indescribable agon} . 

**I would rather advance against an entire German * 
army than surrender arms to these Bolshevik scoun- 
drels,” I thought. But it is not my life only that is at 
stake. Everything is lost, anyhow. They say that 
peace has been declared already. Have I a right to 
play with the lives of my girls? But, Holy Mother, how 
can I, a soldier true to my oatli and loyal to my country 
order the surrender of my Battalion’s arms without a 
fight ? ” 

The three minutes were up I had arrived at no 
decision. Still, I mounted the speaker’s bench There 
was complete silence. The crowd of course txpecUd 
my capitulation. My girls waited gnal tcI J f ‘ 
their Commander s orders My heart throbbed viol, „| l„ 
as my mind still groped for a solution y 

“Shoot!” I suddenly shouted at the lap „f mv 
voice to the girls. . * 1 

remamS C pJnn e cd.° “ ^ 

volley from tuo hundred r, He, W(nt IllU) 1|r . 
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that the mob w ould return, several times stronger, and 
tear us to pieces A decision had to be arm cd at and 
carried out instantlj It Mould take not more than 
ten minutes for the men to come back If w e did not 
escape it uas certain death ' 

“In five minutes the Battalion must be read) to 
march ! ** I thundered I sent one of mj instructors to 
the barracks to mix with the crowd, and later report 
to me in the woods on the mob’s activity Simultnne- 
ousjj I directed the supply detachment to follow the 
road m the direction of Ivrasnovc Sclo Then I called 
for a volunteer from among the instructors to take eirc 
of our battle flag under oath that he would defend it 
to his death xVccompanied b> three other instructor* 
lie was sent ahead with the flag 

All this was done in less than five minutes It was 
no ordinary feat for a military unit to form m WH 
marching formation in that space of time But m> 
girls did it I sent one squad after another into the 
woods, leaving w ith the last squad myself 

I had fixed as our destination a certain clearing in the 
woods, five miles distant This distance we covered 
at break neck speed I knew that the infuriated men 
would follow the rood in pursuing us, and I ordered the 
Battalion to go into the heart of the woods There were 
few of us who did not trip on the way several times 
Our uniforms were tom bj thorns and brambles, an< 
manv of us had cuts in our legs and arms Then w# s 
little time for dressing the wounds 

A couple of hours later, after reaching the clearing 
wc heard a distant whistle, the signal of the instructor 
had left behind He was m high glee over hi' l,UT ' 
experience, and in spite of our precarious posit an wc 
heart dv enjovtd lus storv 

Tlu mob, it appeared had returned to our btlc^ 
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as* wrc Iiad anticipated* fully armed. The men v ere in 
a ferocious mood and rushed into the dugouts. They 
were thunderstruck upon discovering that the dugouts 
were deserted 1 They ran about like madmen, scouring 
the neiglibourhoo'd, but there was no sign of us. They 
could not realize that in suc£i a brief space of time the 
Battalion, had been marched away with all the equip- 
menfc. 

“ The witch 1 ” they shouted. “ She must have 
spirited them away.’* • > 

But this did not seem a plausible explanation to the 
cooler heads. They telephoned to Headquarters, but 
received an answer of complete astonishment. Nobody 
there'knew of my sudden withdrawal. The mob started 
along the road to Krasnoye Selo and soon overtook 
my supply wagons, which were in charge of old soldiers. 
These said that they had received orders to leave for 
Krasnoye, and that they knew nothing of the movements 
of the Battalion. The mob decided that wen ere on the 
same road and sent a couple of horsemen to overtake 
us. The horsemen, of course, returned empty-handed. 

“ She is a witch 1 ” many soldiers shook their heads 
with superstitious awe. 

“ A witch, undoubtedly ! ” was repeated in tones of 
uneasiness by others. 

The four men with our flag lost their way in the woods, 
and seeing that they did not arrive, I sent out about 
twenty girls and instructors to look for them. They 
were finally discovered. Next we had to get in touch 
with the supply wagons, and managed to bring them 
to our camp. Once this was accomplished we were _ 
fairly well established behind the protection of the 
thickets. There was only one question confronting us : 
How' to get away in safety. ' 

Molodechno was not to be thought of. Krasnoye Selo 
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was also a dangerous place, as our pursuers had warded 
the garrison there of our approach aud had requested 
that v, e should he dealt with summarily The prospects 
were far from cheerful I decided to get into secret 
communication with the Commandant through the 
instructors 

We camped in the forest for a couple of days, till the 
Commandant found an opportunity to slip out and 
come to see us We held a conference for the purpose of 
finding a way out of the dilemma 

It was agreed that the career of the Battalion vas 
ended and that nothing remained but to disband it 
The problem was, how ? The Commandant suggested 
that he should procure women's garments for the girls 
and let them return home 

The plan did not strike me as practical It nos 
hardly possible to obtain nearly two hundred cos 
tumes for us in a day or two It might, therefore, take « 
couple of weeks to disband the Battalion, which would 
not be advisable I proposed a different scheme, 
namely , to discharge the girls smgl> and dispatch them 
to a score of scattered stations and v lllages Tins plan 
was adopted, as it did not seem difficult for individual 
members of the Battalion to board trains or obtain 
•vehicles m the neighbouring villages and get ftwav 

It took a day or so for the Commandant to get read) 
the necessary documents and funds for all the girls 
Then the disbanding began Every ten or fifteen 
minutes a girl was sent away , now m out direction, non 
in the opposite It was a pitiful finale to nh h ctT * tc 
chapter m the history of Russian womanhood I*’C 
Battalion had struggled galhmth to stem the tide o 
destruction and ignorance But the tide was too string 
It had swamped all that was good and noble m Ku*** 1 
Russia herself seemed w reeked forever m that maebtrom 
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of 'unbridled passipns One did not w ant to In c There 
remained only tue glory and satisfaction of baring the 
overthrow of all that had been honourable m the country 
In erythmg seemed, upside down There w as no friend 
ship only hatred The unselfishness of the days nlien 
Tsarism was overthrown, now, after the fall of Ivercnsh} , 
had given place to a w ave of greed and rev enge Ever) 
soldier, every peasant and workman, saw red The) 
all hunted phantom bourgeoisie, bloodsuckers, exploiters 
W lien freedom was first bom there w as univ ersal brother 
hood and joy Now intolerance and petty covetousness 
reigned supreme 

As I kissed my girls good by c and w e exchanged 
blessings iny heart quivered with emotion W lmt had 
I not hoped from this Battalion ! But as I searched my 
soul I could find little to regret I had done my duty by 
my country Perhaps I had been too rash when I had 
imagined that tins handful of women could save the 
army from nun And yet I was not alone m that 
expectation There was a time when even Itodzianko 
believed as I did and Brusilov and Kerensky had 
thought that the self sacrifice of the women w ould shame 
the men But the men knew no shame 

Jly girls had departed Of the w hole Battalion there 
remained only my self and a few of the instructors In 
the evcnnlgl made my way to the road where a motor 
car was waiting to smuggle me aw a\ flic Commandant 
had arranged for me to go to Pctrograd under the 
personal escort of tw o members of the Army Committee 
They were to join me at the tram The peril lay in the 
journey to the station Hidden at the bottom of the 
car, I was dm en to the railway, where the tw o men took 
me under their protection I had decided to go home, 
to the village of Tutalsk, near Tomsk, v litre my people 
had moved during the war 
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pSV™rV Cnt T era Ywhere. Accompanied by 
Red Guards I was led inside. There wer P r, 1 ? 

1 ™ S ““ before ataXr H e ™ t e n 

rough and brusque. s vei ^ 

“ Where are you going ? >’ he demanded curtly • 

1 am Son'S home, to a village near Tomsk,” I replied 
Then why are you armed ? ” he sneered 

answered! 86 “ ° mC "- and this is ™iform,” I 
He blazed up. 

“An officer, eh ? You wdl be an officer on ™ ' 
Give me that pistol and sword I ” he ordered. 

-I he arms were those driven to mi> et *i,_ 
of the (lag of the Battalion. I prized them w”?™ 
hand them over to this rogue of “saBor ” d V ‘° 
to comply with his demand. He 

:ss a i£: tTafi/h L r °™ ™ ™ 

he couid take them, hut I would ™ 

He violently tore the pistol and sword from m , 
pronounced me under arrest. There , m,f a "d 

in the Institute which was used , aS a darI; cellar 
and I was s,mt down there and locked Sp Tw, de p Cntion - 
but received no answer to all mycalk 1 f ! un S r J-> 
the hole till the following momine < d rema,ncd in 
brought upstairs I begaf to denf’ i* £00n as 1 ' a ' as 
— officials, J"? % 

>W'here two men of contrasting ‘ 3 ,ar S e - h'ght room 
apparently expecting eni? Ppearanca "ere seated. 
Russian face. The otlwrl^E^' 0ne had a typical 
Nikolai Lenin, the seeti r d ™ Sh ' Thetetuas 
second Leon Trotzky. Both arew 
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beautifully- It was were fighting. • 

. masses, the disinherited ttot tu > rf ^ wotkmg class 
wanted justice for nl - ' ‘ uldn . t I join them nnl 
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Tpemte with ’then party ^^xf.cy wanted peasant 
ontiresscd peasant and worhmo J esteem for therm 
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.It irritated me, this view of the Germans held by the 
men who now controlled the Government of my country 
“ You don’t know the Germans ! ” I cried out “ W e 
have lost so many liv es in this w ar, and now you would 
give everything away without a struggle ! You don’t 
know war t Take the soldiers away from the front and 
the Germans will come and seize upon everything they 
can lay hands on This is war I am a soldier and I 
know But you don’t Why did you take it upon 
yourselves to rule the country ? You will rum it ! ” 
I exclaimed in anguish * 

Lenin and Trotzky laughed I could see the irony in 
their eyes They were learned and w orldly They had 
written books and travelled in foreign lands And who 
was I ? An illiterate Russian peasant woman My 
lecture undoubtedly afforded them amusement They 
smiled condescendingly at my suggestion that they did 
not know what war was in reality 

I rejected their proposal to co operate with them and 
asked if I were free to leave One of them rang a bell 
and a Red Guard entered He was requested to accom 
pony me out of the room and to provide me with a pass 
port and a free ticket to Tomsk Before leaving I asked 
for my arms, but was refused I explained that they 
were parti v of gold and given to me on an occasion that 
rendered them almost priceless to me They answered 
that I would receive them back as soon as order was 
restored Of course, I never got them back 

I left the room without sayang good by e In the next 
room Ia\as given a passport, and proceeded by tramcar 
to the station I decided not to linger in Petrograd and 
to depart without cv en seeing any of my friends On 
the w ay I w as recognized everywhere hut w as allowed to 
proceed unmolested The same ev ening I boarded 
one of the three cars attached to a tram that went to 
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Irkutsk by way ot V °}“^ s ^ e T^'o thousand roubles 
„ 0 ing home. With me I ha command of the 

(about £211 2s. f'^'^ivcd a salary of four himdrcd 

-• S tLd ^’returning soldiers, 

T ° The train was °™c r owde d in the com- 

almost all ardent Bolshev^ l occasionally at 

partment for eight toys , , ^ * to buy food 

night. I sent out a companio P , rcheliab ,„sk, at 
for me at the stations. As ‘ owd had diminished n 
’ the ‘end of the eight days, th 0 ut on to the 

lumber, and I Son for a little w^ ; 

recognised by some soldiers. , aimed . 

"‘‘She ought to 1 

“ IVhv 1 ” I turned on them 

lia^ely turned 

th Fort°un m a?ely “the "omentam^th^ngm^^ 

Kedt^ta^ 

. halted before Pf^^^uud £ 

In a few moments a big ™» j^jjs and o‘ llc 
composed of passeagers, railway 
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All were indignant at the brutality of the soldiers The 
Commandant of the station and members of the local 
committee hurried to the spot I was placed on a 
stretcher and taken to the hospital It was found that 
I had a dislocated knee, and my leg was bandaged I 
then declared that I desired to continue the journey, 
and I was given a berth in a hospital coach attached to 
a tram going cast There were attendants and a medical 
assistant on the car 

My injured leg grew more and more painful as I pro 
ceeded homeward It began to swell, and the medical 
assistant telegraphed to the stationmaster of Tutalsk, 
the village m w hich my family now lived, to provide a 
stretcher for me 

My sister, Arina, was employed at the station as 
attendant at the tea-urn, w hich is alw ays kept boiling at 
Russian railway stations It was this employment of 
hers that hod caused the family to move to Tutalsh from 
Tomsk, where they had no means of In eh hood whatever 
When the message from the doctor in charge of the cor 
reached m> sister and through her my parents, there was 
an outburst of grief It was three years since the) 
had seen their Marusia and now she w as apparently being 
brought to them on her death bed I * 

On the fourth day of the journey from Tchehabinsk the 
tram stopped at I utalsk Sly leg w as badly swollen and 
was as hea\y as a log The pains were agonizing M\ 
face was deadly pale 

A stretcher was prepared for me at the station Mj 
sisters»mj mother and father and the stationmaster w ert 
at the door of the coach when I was earned out My 
mother shrieked in heartrending tones, “Mj Marusia l 
My Mnnka t ” stretched her hands toward heaven and 
threw herself full length on me, mourning o\ or me as if I 
were read) for burial 
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Her prodigal daughter had returned, my mother 
sobbed, but in. what a condition ! She thought that 1 
must have been wounded and liav e ashed to be sent home 
to die I could not speak, I could only grasp her bony 
arms, as my throat was choked with a, tempest of tears 
and sobs Every body was crying, my sisters calling me 
by caressing names, my father standing over me bent 
and white, and even the strange stationm aster 

I became hysterical and the doctor w as sent for He 
had me removed home immediately , promising in re- 
sponse to my mother’s entreaties to do everything in his 
power for me I was ill for a month, passing Christmas 
and meeting the New Year, 1918, m bed 

The two thousand roubles I had sav ed I gave to my 
parents But this sum, winch would have been reckoned 
a fortune before the w ar, was barely sufficient to keep ns 
for a few months It cost nearly a hundred roubles 
(about £10 11s ) to buy a pair of shoes for m\ 
youngest sister, Nadia, who was going about barc-foot I 
It cost almost twice as much to buy her a second hand 
jacket at the Tomsk market Manufactured goods sold 
at a premium when they were to be had, but it was 
much more difficult to find what one needed than to pay 
an exorbitant price for it ’i here was plenty of floor m 
the country But the peasants w ould not sell it cheaply 
because they could get nothing in town for less than 
fifty or a hundred times its former price The result 
was that flour sold at sixtv roubles (about £C Cs Sa) 
a pud (82 pounds) ! It may be imagined how far two 
thousand roubles would carry one m Russia « 
Tutalsk had also been swept by the hurricane of Bo! 
shcvism There were many soldiers who had returned 
from the front imbued with Bolshev ik teachings dust 
before mv arm al i he new h fledged heretics ev en burned 
the v illage church to the great horror of the older tnbabi 
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tints It mis not an unusual case, it was tvpical of 
the tune Hundreds of thousands of deluded young 
men had returned from the trenches unth the passion 
to destroy, to tear douat cverj thing that had existed 
before the old. sj stem of Goi eminent, the church, 
naj , God Himself— all in preparation for the nen order 
of life they Mere going to establish 
Hut one institution — the scourge of the nation — they 
failed to Mipe out Nay more, thev restored it The 
Isar had abohshed vodka The prohibition was con- 
tinued m force by the nen regime, but only on paper 
Nearly every returned soldier took to distilling vodka at 
home, and the old plague of the country recoacrcd 
its power and took its part in the budding of the Bol- 
sheyiks’ new world 


Eieiy town and village had its committee or Soviet 
They wore supposed to carry out orders from the Central 
Government An order was issued to confiscate nil 
articles of gold and sdv er Committees searched even 
house for such belongings There was, also, or was 
supposed to be, an order Taxing furniture and clothes 
X\ hen the taxes arbitrarily demanded were not paid the 
furniture and clothes were taken away ~ 

In the towns itvvas the tonnsmenwho suffered, m the 
V dlage tbc peasants, all under tbe pretext uf confiscating 
the rides of the bourgeoisie It was sufficient for a 
peasant to buy a new overcoat, perhaps with Ins last 
“■ *» «pIo,ter and lose 
eases Mas the fart^l 1 n~ P CCU *' nr thing about such 
almost* invar, aM* ‘ l,C c “ nfi, «>tcd article would 
uZev!k Cii 5 .“ P,ra , r ° n 0,0 '™* one of the 
methods were ^ ^ n *ercly looting and the 

r< turned sold.elT' ° mra ’ PMrtised mostlv bv He 

I received some litters at Tutolsk Oae.vasfrer.wV 
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Russian people? R this y ^ 
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X resolved not to leave th I spent most of 

madness uould not last long, £ JB _ t0 llcaien for 

the day reading the Bible and praying pcoplc 
the awakening and enl 'f ‘'"Tj^Liiecla telegram 
On the 7th of January, 1919,*™ „ iea d 

from Pctrograd, signed by Genera 

“ Come You are needed ^ ta l, hade 

The same day I bought a j rcm oicd the 

farewell to my family, and , n the garb of 

epaulets from my uniform, thus appearing 

“ About' this time tl.c Gc ^ n ^^^torad’»« ee 
of the revolutionary masses, beg , ous dfeet on 

into Russia It had an almost ™ „ ^ ^ , l5U J 

the Bolshevik sympathizers lhc uccn v,j c diKcrcnt® 
paehed nith soldiers, lmt there »'>J ^ ^ , jro g- 

in their cvpres^ion and comers ^ tlic cncril « 

gadocio had been knocked out of the , )dicr that 

acfiou Tlies had liecn lulled into th P nbo „ t toopen 
peace had come ami that a golden ng t t,e swd 1 

for them They could not reconcile that 
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Advance of the Kaiser’s soldiers toward Petrograd and > 
Moscow . 

It was refreshing, exhilarating to listen to some of the 
men 

“ We have befcn sold 1 ” one heard here and there 

“ We w ere told that the German soldiers w ould not 
advance if we left the front,” was another frequent 
expression 

“ It is not the common people, it is the German 
bourgeoisie that is fighting us now,” was an argument* 
ordinarily given in answer to the first opinions,” and 
there is nothing to be afraid of There* will soon be a 
revolution in Germany ” 

44 Who knows,” some would doubtfully remark, 44 that 
Lenin and Trotzky have not delivered us into the hands 
of the accursed Germans ’ ” 

There were always delegates from local committees 
going somewhere, and they talked to the soldiers, answer 
mg questions and explaining things They could not 
very well explain away the German treachery, but they 
held out the promise of a revolution in Germany almost 
any day The men listened but were not greatly 
impressed by the assurances of the agitators One felt 
that they were still groping in the dark, although the light 
was dawning on their minds The awakening could not 
be long postponed 

I had a safe and comfortable journey to Petrograd 
Nobody molested me, nobod} tlireatencd my life I 
arrived at the capital on the 18th of January The 
statioh w as not as strongly guarded as tw o months before 
Red Guards were not in such evidence m the streets, 
which appeared more normal I went to one of my 
former patronesses and learned of the terror in which 
the capital lived 

The following day I called On General X, who greeted 
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me cord.aU> K~. £ 

by the Germans Ul' e > ^ BOU ld not present ot 

’-m ^^: ssi--ba: 

fun of corpses of f ^'^“"crctd.cd ex.stcnce 
Those who v. ci calwcv-c ‘ mibhc because of the 
fearing to shots «‘™ s . c 'r“ "re on the s ergo of death 

^^^-s-srjsss 
hehl at nh.eh.tvas decided to get. n ^ ^ „ 
ICorn.los, nho nos ^^^ tc Ung report. eon 
region 1 here were so .nnn> suggested that n 

coming Kornilov that it b B dclhiltcl> hi* 

courier should be sent to “ hausbs e discussion 

plans nndlns resources Afteran e „ a , the on > 

General X suggested that 1, as a Uic llolslieMh 

person Mho could po».bl> jg*™* , 

lines and reach Komilos ® r Kornl iov m U> 

“ I Mould not join the officers d. it ro > o»n 

South for the purpose ot t \ CKl ,.sc cs cr> Uu'' 10 " 

desire for information 0 Sister of McrC > 

Itivas agreed that I should d . ^ on 0 \cr 

A costume iras obtained for ™ u “u,lnnos inapoe^ 1 

in> luufonn Ms sohher scapl tueU ^ ^ o , Mc re>, 

mid donned the orilinars head gca 
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wliicli left visible only ni> ej es, nose, mouth and cheeks, 
and made me look like a matron of about forty fi\ e 
A passport was furnished to me, bearing the name of 
Alexandra Leontievna Smirnova, which was to be my 
name on the jourtiej . As I wore army boots there w as 
no danger of my trousers showing under the skirt, I 
took mth me a letter from Princess Tatuyeva, inn Inch 
she invited me to visit her in her home in the Caucasus 
A ticket from Petiograd to Kislovodsk, a Caucasian 
health resort within several hundred miles of the place ■ 
where Kornilov was stationed, was given me, to be used 
only m an emergency It was agreed that in case of 
danger I should discard my garb of a Sister of Mercy, and 
disclose mj identity, supported by the evidence of the 
emergency ticket to Kislovodsk and the letter from 
Princess Tatuieva, declaie that I was on my way to take 
a cure at that place In addition, I was, of course, 
provided with money for expenses 

It was very amusing to lose one’s identity and appear 
as a complete stranger I was no longer Maria Botch 
kareva, but Alexandra Smirnova And as I glanced at 
mj self m the mirror it seemed ev en to my on n eyes that 
I had been reincarnated from a soldier into a Sister of 
Mercy. 

\Vlien I started from Petrograd my destination was 
Nikitmo, a station winch one would ordinarily pass on 
the way to Kislovodsk Nobody recognized me on the 
train Sometimes a soldier asked 

“ Where are you going, little sister ? ” 

“Iloftie, to Kislovodsk,” was mj usual answer 
The next question would be about the service I had 
seen at the front, and the sectors at which I worked I 
would reply with facts from my actual experience as a 
soldier There was nothing strange about a Sister of 
Mere} returning home, and 3s I preferred silence and 
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solitude to conversation, I reached >.ikitino, at the efid 
of several days without any trouble 
From Nihitmo all trams were by order of the author! 
ties switched off toother lines and sent to their destination 
by roundabout routes The road runrimg directly south 
from Nikitino was used for military purposes cxclusn ck 
by the Bolshevik forces engaged in fighting Korndo\ 
Twenty miles farther on at Zverevo, the so called front 
began Vn\ ate passengers w ere therefore not allowed 
to go to Zverevo 

It w as evident that vast preparations w ere being made 
for a campaign against General Kornilov There were 
many ammunition trams and large numbers of men 
concentrated there waiting transportation There was 
apparently no lack of money , and there v as iron discipline, 
reminding one of the early day s of the v ar There v as 
order everywhere 

The first problem confronting me was how to get to 
Zverevo I went to the Commandant of the station 
complained that I was penniless, that! could not wad 
mdqfinitely for the end of the fighting to return home to 
Kislovodsk, and urgently begged him to advise nic whit 
to do I made such an appeal to him that he finalh 
said 

' A munition tram is just about to lcav c for Zverevo 
Come, get into it and go to Zv crcv o Fcrhnps they v i" 
pass you through the lines at the front There is a 
second class carriage attached to the tram * 

Ife led me to the carnage, in which were only the 
five soldiers who were in charge of the train Be 
introduced me to the chief of them as a stranded Sister 
of Mercy and asked for their indulgence I thanked t* e 
obliging Commandant profusely and from the bottom & 
my heart 

The tram moved out of the station, but although 
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satisfied 'with tlie first stage of my enterprise, I was by 
no means cheerful as to my prospects n Zverev o, the 
Bolshevik war zone The head of the partj sat down 
opposite me He was a dirtv , ugly moujik I did not 
encourage him to engage me m conversation, but lie 
" as evidently wholly msensible to my feelings in the 
matter 

After tlie preliminary questions, he expressed his 
surprise that I should have chosen such an inopportune 
moment to go to Kislovodsk 4 

“ But my mother is ill there,” I lied, “ perhaps she is 
dvmg now It broke her heart when I went to the 
front ” 

“Ah, that’s different,” he declared, moving over to 
my side “ They will pass jou in that case ” 

From an expression of sympathy he had no hesitation 
m proceeding to an attempt at flirtation He moved 
closer to me and even touched my arm It was a deh 
cate situation I could not well afford to prov ohe las 
antagonism, so I warded off his advances with a smile 
and a coquettish glance He treated me to a good meal, 
during which the conversation turned to general condi* 
tions He was, of course, a rabid Bolshevik and a savage 
opponent of Kornilov and all officers My part m the 
conversation was confined to brief expressions of 
acquiescence, till -suddenly he asked 

“Have you heard of the Women’s Battalion of 
Death ? ” 

My heart thumped violently 

“ What Battalion did you say ? ” I asked svitli an air of 
ignorance 

“ Why, Botehkareva’s Battalion ! ” he replied in a 
loud voice 

“ Botchkareva’s ? ” I asked reminiscently “ Oh, yes 
Botchkareva, yes, I have heard about her” * 
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• He ga\ e me Jus addicss and asked me to write to him, 
which I promised to do Perhaps he is still waiting for 
a letter from me 

I left him at the tram and went toward the station 
Tiiere were Red Guards, sailors, soldiers, even Cossacks, 
v ho had joined the Bolsheviks, on the platform and inside 
the station Rut there were no private citizens in sight 
I sat down in a corner and waited I was taken for a 
nurse attached to the Bolsheiik army, and was not 
molested One, two, three hours passed and still I 
could find no opportunity to proceed to my destination 
A civilian, w ho somehow found his way into the station, 
was placed under arrest before my eyes without any 
preliminaries I, therefore, preferred to sit quietly m 
my corner rather than move about 
Finally a pleasant looking young soldier became 
interested m me He walked up and asked 
“ Why arc you waiting here, Sister ? ” 

“ I am waiting for a comrade,” I answered 
“What is his name 7 ” he inquired, interested 
“ Oh, that is a secret,” I replied in a teasing manner 
He sat down near me, and asked me if I had worked 
at the front I said that unfortunately I had been 
detailed only to hospitals in the rear 

“Why was that man arrested?” I ventured to 
ask 

“ Because he had no papers from the Soviet,” was the 
reply. “ He will be shot immediately ” 

“ Do you execute everybody who has no papers ? ” I 
asked • 

“ Everybody, without distinction ” 

"Even women ” 1 inquired 

** Yes, even women,” was the reply “ This is a war 
zone ” 

“Holy Mother!” I exclaimed in horror “How 
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introduced it in the most brutal fashion m the war 
against their own brothers 
I then told my friend of the trouble in which I found 
mj self, that I was penniless, that I had to get home to 
Kislovodsk and Chat I did not know how to get through 
the front He explained to me that the so called front 
was not a continuous line but a senes of posts, mam 
tamed on this side by the Bolsheviks and on the opposite 
side by Kornilov 

* Sometimes,” he added, ‘ the peasants of the neigh * 
bounng villages are allowed b j both sides to pass through 
to Novotcherkask, Kornilov’s headquarters If you 
follow that road,” and he pointed to it, ** you will come 
to a village about three miles from here One of the 
peasants may be willing to convey you across ” 

I thanked him for the valuable information, and we 
parted friends The w alk to the village was uneventful 
On the outskirts of it I saw* an old moujik working outside 
of his hut There was a stable and horses attached 
to it 

“ Good day, grandfather l ” I greeted the old man 
“Good day, little sister,” he answered 
“ TV ould you dnve me to the city 9 ” I asked 
“ Great God 1 How is it possible ? The Bolsheviks 
are fighting in front of the city, and they don’t let 
anybody pass,” he said 

“But people do go sometimes, don’t they 9 ” 

“ Yes, sometimes they do ” 

“Well, I will give you fifty roubles for driving me to 
the city,” I* offered 

The moujik scratched his neck, reconsidering the 
matter 

“ But aren’t you a political ? ” he inquired cautiously 
“ No,” I assured him, “ I am not ” 

He went into the cabin to talk it over with his 6a&o. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CAUGHT IN A BOLSHEVIK DEATH THAT 

“ T TC THAT shall I say to the sentries ? ” the moujik 
VV ashed me as we approached the front 
positions 

“ Tell them that you are carrying your sick baba to a 
'•hospital in the city, as she is suffering from high fever, ’ 
I answered, and I asked him to wrap me in the huge fur 
overcoat on •nluch he was seated I vas warm enough 
without it, but I thought that it would raise my tern 
perature even more, and I was not mistaken Under 
all the wrappings I looked more like a heap than a 
human form V lien we reached the outposts I began 
to moan as if m pain 

‘ Where axe you going 9 ” I heard a voice ask my 
driver sharply, as the horse stopped 
“To a hospital in the citj,” was the answer 
“ What have you got there ? ” the inquirer continued 
“My baba She is dying I am taking her to a 
doctor,” the peasant replied 
Here I groaned louder than ever I uas suffocating 
Mv heart naS thumping with dread of a sudden exposure 
and discovery Ever) particle of time seemed an age 
The sentry who had stopped us apparentl) talked the 
matter over with some of lus comrades, to the accompam 
ment of my loud moans Without uncoiermg m) face 
he issued a pass to the moujik 
279 
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I threw o» my head-dress or 
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i fig my own self The officers gasped, and then imme 
diately cron dcd round mecongratulatmg me and shaking 
me by the hand Kornilov was notified by telephone of 
my arrival and of the joke I had played on the sentnes 
“ How do youllo, little sister ? ” he greeted me laugh 
mgly when I was brought to lus headquarters The 
story^ of mj arrival and of the way I Imd got through 
the lines amused him very much He looked very thin 
and somewhat aged but as energetic as ever 
I reported to him that I was sent from Pctrograd bj • 
General X and other officers, for the purpose of nscer 
taming lus plans and exact situation I also informed 
him that the Bolsheviks w ere making big preparations for 
an attack against him, that I had seen eleven cars with 
ammunition at Zvcrcvo.and that the blow was planned 
to take place in a couple of da>s 
Kornilov replied that he knew of the impending offen 
sivc and that his condition was precarious He had 
no monej and no food, while the Bolsheviks w ere amply 
supplied w ith both Ills soldiers w ere deserting lnm one 
bj one He was cut off from lus friends and surrounded 
bj enemies 

“ W as it your intention to remain with me and jom 
my force ? ** he asked me 

“No,” I said, “I could not fight against mv own 
people The Russian soldier is dear to me, although he 
lias been led astray for the present ” 

“ It is also v cry hard for me to fight the men that I 
loaed so much/’ he declared “But thev have turned 
beasts *now * W c arc fighting for our lives for our uni 
forms The life of c\ cry Russian officer is at the mere} 
of the mob It is a question of organizing for self 
defence One cannot hope to do much for the country, 
if the Bolshov Iks are waging cn ll w ar w lien the Germans 
arc advancing into Russia This is a time for pence and 
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union among all classes It is a time for presenting a 
united front to the enemy of the Motherland But 
Bolshevism has perverted the minds of the people 
What k necessary, therefore, is to enlighten the masses 
We can’t hope to enlighten them by fighting If it were 
possible to organic a counter propaganda, to convince 
the Russian peasants that the Bolsheviks are rapidly 
driving our country to utter ruin, then they would rise 
and make an end of Lenin and Trotzhy, elect a new 
Government, and drive the Germans out of Russia 
This is the only solution that I can see, unless the Allies 
aid us m conciliating our soldiers and re establishing a 
front against Germany ” 

This, m substance, was Kornilov’s view of conditions 
m Russia, when I saw him in February, 1918 I 
remained only one day at his headquarters From 
conversations with the men attached to his Staff, I 
/earned that Kornilov's force comprised on/y about three 
thousand men The Bolshevik army opposing it was 
about twenty times its strength I left Novotcherkask 
in the evening, after an affectionate parting from 
Kornilov He kissed me as he bade me farewell, and 
I wished him success for the sake of the country Bat 
there was no success m prospect We both knew it onlj 
too well A heavy darkness had settled on Russia, 
stifling all that was still noble and righteous 

Encouraged by my success m reaching Kornilovs 
line, I determined to return by myself I was taken to 
the outposts by a group of officers, and from there 
accompanied by their blessings, I started out through the 
war zone alone I crawled on all fours as if through 
No Man’s Land, and advanced a couple of versts without 
any mishap The expenenee I had gamed at the fro nt 
stood me m good stead I scented the approach of a 
patrol and hid just m time to escape being observed 
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The patrol turned out to be one of Kormlo\’s force, 
but I remained hidden After some more crawling I 
caught the sound of voices coming from the direction of 
a coal mine and judged the place to be one of the front 
positions Exercising extreme caution, I managed to 
pass beyond it safely Some distance an ay, dimly 
standing out against the horizon, was a wood 

A Bolshevik force got wind of the patrol I had encoun 
tered and went out to capture it by a flank operation 
I decided to conceal myself behind a pile of coal find ' 
wait till quiet was restored 'On my right and left were 
dumps of coal 

Keeping close against the coal heap, I breathlessly 
awaited the result of the enterprise After a little while 
the Bolsheviks returned with the prey They had 
captured the patrol 1 There were twenty captiv es, 
fifteen officers and five cadets, I discovered They 
were led to a place only about twenty feet distant from 
the coal heap behind which I was concealed 
The hundred Bolshevik soldiers surrounded the 
officers, cursed them, beat them with the butts of their 
rifles, tore off their epaulets and handled them in the 
most brutal fashion The five youthful cadets must have 
suddenly seen an opportunity to escape, for they dashed 
off a few minutes afterwards But they failed m their 
attempt They were caught several hundred feet away 
and brought back 

The Bolshevik soldiers then decided to gouge out the 
eyes of the five youths m punishment for their attempt 
to run'awaj? Each of the victims was held by a couple 
of men in such a position as to allow the bloody torturers 
to do their frightful work In all my experiences of 
horror this was the most horrible crime I witnessed 
One of the officers could not contain lumself and 
shrieked 
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“ Murderers I Beasts ! Kill me ! ** 

He was struck with a bay onet, but only wounded AH 
the fifteen officers begged to be killed outright Blit 
their request was refused 

“ You must be taken before the Staff first,” nos the 
answ er Soon they were led away 

The five martyrs were left to expire zn agony nherc 
they were 

'My heart was petrified My blood congealed X 
thought I was going mad, that m a second I should not 
be able to control myself and should jump out, in\ ding 
death or perhaps similar torture 

I finally gathered strength to turn round and crawl 
away , m the opposite direction, toward the woods At a 
distance of several hundred feet from the forest it seemed 
to me safe to nse and run for it. But somebody noticed 
me from the mine 

u A spy l ” went up m a chorus from several throats, 
and a number of soldiers set off after me, shooting as thes 
ran 

Nearer and nearer the pursuers came I raced faster 
than I ever did before m my life Here, within another 
hundred feet or so, were the woods There, I might 
still hope to lude I prayed for strength to get there 
Bullets whistled by me, but firing as they ran the men 
could not take mm 

The woods 1 the w oods 1 It was the one thought that 
possessed my whole being Louder and louder grew the 
shouts behind me 

** A female-spy 1 A female-spy 1 " * 

The woods were within my reach Another bound, 
and I was in them Onward I dashed like a w ild deer 
M as it because there were only* a few soldiers left at the 
post and they could not desert it to engage m a hunk 
or because the men decided that I could not escape 
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from the forest anyhow ? that nij pursuers did not follow 
me into the w oods ? I know only that the) were 
satisfied with sending a stream of bullets into the forest 
and then ceased to trouble about me 

I concealed myself in a hollow till everything was quiet 
again Then I got out and tried to work out the right 
direction, but I made a mistake at first and returned 
to the edge at which I had entered I then walked to 
the opposite side, struck a path and before taking it, I 
threw off my costume of a Sister of Mercy and hid it, drew , 
out my Soldier’s cap, destroyed the passport of Smirnov a, 
and appeared again in my own uniform I realized that 
reports must have been sent out by my pursuers of a sp) 
dressed as a nurse and determined that as Botchkareva 
I might still have a chance of life, but as Smirnova I 
was done for 

Day was breaking, but it was still dark m the woods 
I met a soldier, who greeted me I answeied gruffly, and 
he passed on, evidently taking me for a comrade A 
little later I encountered two or three other soldiers, but 
again passed them without being suspected I pulled 
out my direct ticket to Kislovodsk and the letter from 
Princess Tatuyeva Ihese were my two trump cards 
After walking for about thirteen miles I came m view 
of the station at Zverevo A decision had to be adopted 
without delay I felt that loitering would he fatal, and 
so I made up my mind to go straight to the station, 
announce my identity, claun that I had lost my way 
and surrender myself 

When I opened the door of the station, which was 
filled with Red Guards, and appeared on the tbres 
hold, the men gaped at me as if I were an appa- 
rition . 

“ Botchkareva ! ” they gasped 

Without stopping to hear them I walked up to the first 
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soldier, with my legs trembling and niy heart in my 
mouth, and said 

“ W here is the Commandant ? Take me to the Com- 
mandant l ” 

lie looked at me with an ugly expression, but obeyed 
the order and led me to an office, also packed with Red 
’ Guards, where a youth of not more than nineteen or 
tw enty was introduced to me us the head of the mi cstiga 
tion committee, who was acting as chief m the absence 
of the Commandant Again everybody gave vent to 
exclamations of surprise at my unexpected appearance 

“ Arc y ou Botclikarev a ? ” the y oung man inquired, 
show mg me to a scat I w as pale, w caV and trav cl worn 
and I sank into the chair gratefully. Looking at the 
young man, hope kindled m my breast He had a noble, 
winning face 

“ Yes, I am Botclikarev a,” I answ crcd “ I am going 
to Kislovodsk, to cure my wound in the spine, and I 
have lost my way ” 

“What were you thinking of? Arc you m jour 
senses ? We arc just preparing for an offcnsiv c against 
Kornilov. How could you take this route at such a 
time? Didn’t you know that your appearance here 
would mean your certain death?” the young man 
asked, greatly agitated over my fatal blunder 

“ W by,” lie continued, “ I just had a telephone call 
telling that a w Oman spv had crossed from Kornilov s 
side early this morning They are looking for her no" 
You sec the situation into which you have brought 
yourself l” t <- 

The youthful chief was apparently favourably inclined 
toward me I decided to try to win him over coni' 
plctcly . 

“But I came of mv own accord,” I ^d, breaking 
into sobs “ I am innocent I am just n sick woman. 
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going to take a cure at the springs Here is my ticket 
to Kislovodsk, and here is a letter from a friend of mine, 
my former adjutant, inviting me to come to the Caucasus 
Surely you will not murder a poor, sick woman, if not for 
my own sake, qt least for the sake of my wretched 
parents ** 

Several of the Red Guards present cut short my 
entreaties with angry cries 

44 Kill her I What is the use of letting her talk 1 Kill 
her, and there will be one slut less in the w orld 1 ” a 

“ Now wait a mmute 1 ” the Acting Commandant 
interrupted “ She has come to us of her own free will 
and is not one of the officers that are opposing us There 
will bean investigation first and we will ascertain whether 
she is guilty or innocent If she is guilty, we vail shoot 
her ” 

The words of the chief of the in\ estigation committee 
gave me courage He was evidently a humane and 
educated man Subsequently I learned that he was a 
university student His name was Ivan Ivanovitch 
Petrukhm 

As he was still discoursing, a man dashed in like a 
w hirlwmd, puffing, perspiring, but rubbing his hands m 
satisfaction 

“ Ah, I have just finished a good job ! Fifteen of 
them, all officers I The boj s got them hke that,” and he 
bowed and made a sign across the legs “The first 
volley peppered their legs and threw them in a heap 
on the ground Then they were baj oneted and slashed 
to pieces pa, ha, ha 1 There were five others captured 
with them, cadets They tried to escape and the good 
fellows gouged their eyes out l ” 

I was petrified The newcomer was of middle height, 
heavily built, and dressed in an officer’s uniform but 
w ithout the epaulets He looked sa\ age, and his hideous 
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pointing at me t forward in 

Xry" red“" d au -At and then 

cried out in a terrifying voice 
“ Botchkareva ' ” 

He was beside himself mtU joy „ Under the 

class for capturing such a spy 1 1 u know 

the soldiers and sailors the good news 
how to take care of her Ha, ha, something 

X arose horror stricken I W “**L „ horrified too 
but was speechless Petrukhm wi a B ? arm, and 
He ran after Pugatclrov, sensed him by 
shouted k ? Madame 

“What is the matter, have you go rd Nobo d5 

Botchkareva came here of her f<jr cure 

captured her She is going she j os t her way 

She is a sick woman She says returned 

Anyhow, she has never fought against us 
home after we took over the Puga tchov 
'Ah, y°" V* OW .. h ' ’ hand of Kornilov 


v her 1 exciaimeq*-*.- „ 

She is a Itomilovka, the right hand of vor rted 
1 —leasing her, are »e _ t „„ pt hcr 


“ Well, we are not leasing ta together 

Petruklun I am going to call the comn 
and have her story investigated 

“An in\ estigation 1 ” scoffed Pugatcho 


‘ And d 
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>ou don’t find an> evidence against her, will }ou let 
her go ? You don’t know her f She is a dangerous 
character 1 IIow could w e afford to save her ’ I 
wouldn’t even waste bullets on her I would call the 
men and they would make a fine gruel of her ! ” 

He made a motion toward the door Petrukhm kept 
hold of him 

“ But consider, she is a sick w oman ! ’’ he pleaded 
“What fs the investigation committee for if not to 
investigate before punishing 9 Let the committee Ipok 
into the matter and take whatever action it considers 
best ” 

At this point the Commandant of the station arrived 
He supported Petrukhm “ You can’t act like that in 
such a case,” he said, “ tins is clearl} a matter for the 
investigation commttcc If she is found guilty, wc will- 
execute her ” 

Petrukhm went to summon the members of the 
inv estigation committee, who w ere all, tw elvem number, 
common soldiers As soon as he told the news to each 
member, he told me later, the men became threatening, 
talking of the good fortune that brought me into their 
hands But Pettuklun argued w ith cv cry one of them 
in mv fav our, as he was com inccd of the genuineness of 
plea In such n manner he won some of them over 
to m} side 

Meanwhile Pugatcliov paced the room like a caged 
lion, thirsting for m) blood 

‘ Ah if I had onlj known it before, I would have had 
\ou shot in*comp»n\ with those fifteen officers 1” he 
said to me 

41 1 should not have the heart to shoot at my own 
brothers, soldier or officer,” I remarked 

44 Eh, jou are canting nl reach lie turned on me 
“ \\ e know v our hmd ” 

XT 
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41 Taking you all m all,” I declared, " you arc no better 
than the officers of the old regime ” 

** Silence ! ” he commanded angrilj 
Pctrnkhm came in w 1 U 1 tljc committee nt tint instant 
“ I must ask j on not to make such an uproar,” he said 
turning to Pugatchov, feeling more confident with the 
committee at his back “ She is in our hands non, and 
w e will do justice It is for us to decide if she is guiltv 
I ea\ e her alone ” 

There were only ten members of the committee wathin 
reach The other tw o members w ere absent and the ten 
as the) made a quorum, decided to go on with the 
work 

4 W hether you find her guilty or not, I w ill not let her 
get out of here alive!” Pugatchov declared “What 
am 1 ? ” lie added 44 1 am no enemy either ” 

However, this threat worked m mv far our, as it 
touched the committee’s pride The> were not to he 
overridden like that Pugatchov demanded that I 
should be searched 

“I am at }oilr disposal” I said, “but before jou 
proceed further I want to hand over to sou this package 
of money There arc ten thou and roubles in it, sent to 
me by Princess Tatuicva m} former adjutant to enable 
me to take the cure at the springs I kept this money 
intact, because I hoped to return it to her upon reaching 
the Caucasus ” 

The money had m reality been given to me b} ICorni 
lov to secure my parents and myself from starvation in 
the future „ * 

The valuable package was taken aw ay, w ithout much 
questioning I was then ordered to undress complete!) 
Petrukhin protested agamst it but Pugatchov insisted 
The dispute w ns settled by a vote, the majoritv being f° r 
my undressing 
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• Tile search tv as painstaking but fruitless. There was 
the ticket to Kislovodsk, the letter from Princess 
Tatuieva, a little bottle of holy water, given to me by 
my sister Nadia, and a scapular, presented to me before 
leaving for the front by one of the patronesses of the 
Battalion. 

“ Ah, now we have got it ! ” exclaimed Pugatchov, 
seizing the sacred bag. “There is the letter from 
Kornilov ! ” 

The bag was ripped open and a scroll of paper was 
taken out on which a psalm had been written in a 
woman’s hand. I declared that the sin of tearing it 
open would fall on their heads and f that I would not 
sew it up again. One of the soldiers obtained a needle 
and thread and sewed up the bag again. 

The members of the committee apologized for having 
been obliged to have me searched in such a 'manner. 

“ What shall you do with me now ? ” I asked. 

“ We shall have you shot 1 ” answered Pugatchov. 

“ What for ? ” I demanded in despair. 
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chamber Nobody escaped from it aln c When 

«— 

red, ‘ I -as on my way to K* 
'°There were about folly men ™ erew ere tu o 

part of them officers Among »e latter to - ce 

Generals They were all shocked at my PI ftc 
■ among them When my escort had d ^ p ^ 
prisoners talked more fre Y ^ cen to ICom»lo\ 

told the truth, that X hat resigned to 

None of them gave me any hope Allncier 

death „ n u man He beckoned 

One of the Generals uas an old man 

to me and I sat darn. , bes.de i him ^ putting 

‘ I have a daughter like > • , mr dof yourbrare 

Ins arm round my shoulders ■ “ n c Lld But 

deeds and had come to love you like y ^ d<nth tra p 
I never expected to meet you here, „ b cst men 

Is rt not dreadful » Hc.e are ushed b> 

of the country, being executed, 0 f Russia 

the savage mob ^ ery moment P«haP» 

But Russia is perishing at this ve y us 

God will save you yet ^oh, anl tarred agonist 

I broke down, convulsed with sobs, a coukl no t 

the General’s shoulder The old 

restrain himself cither and wept w rUr m ^ Thc y 
The other officeis suddenly sang^ t col l ap s.ng 

sang from despair, m an effort to he p mother 

I erred long and bitterly I pm> -ed Ifoj m 5„ Ifcaven 
Who would support her I »PP 1 ^ jf t a m 

" She will be forced to go beggmg m her aam e 

killed” Life became very P rc “ ou ls ’ I did not 
life that I had exposed to a hundred p 
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v* mt to die an infamous death, to he on. the field u 1 
buried food for cal non cions 

\\ hy haven’t y on dlowcd me to die from an enemy’s 
bullet ? ” I ashed of God * Hon hnv e I deserv ed being 
butchered by tftfe hands of my oun people 9 ” 

The door swung open About fort} soldiers filed in 
Their leader had a list of names m lus hand 
“ Botcjihareva l ” he called out first 
Somehow my heart leaped with joy I thought tint I 
was to be released But the officers immediately jrlis 
lllusioned me v. ith the statement that it n as a call for 
execution I stepped foruard and answered 
“I am here! ’ 

‘ Take off your clotlies ! ” 

The order stupefied me I remained motionless 
Some soldiers came up, pushed me forward and re 
pcated the order several times I awoke at last and 
began to undress 

The old General’s name was read off the list next 
Then a number of other officers were called out Every 
one of them was ordered to cast off the uniform and 
lemain in his undergarments 
The Bolsheviks needed all the uniforms they could 
get and this was such an inexpensive way of obtaining 
them 

Tears streamed down my cheeks all the time The 
old General was near me 

‘ Don’t cry 1 ” he urged me * M e will die together ” 
Not all the prisoners were in our group Those 
remaining kissed me farew ell The partings betw een the 
men were alone sufficient to rend one’s heart 

“ Well we shall follow you ux an hour or two.,” those 
who were left behind said bravely 4 

After I had taken off my boots I removed the icon 
from my neck and fell before it on my knees 
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“ Why should I die such a death 
three years I have suflercd tor ny^ ^ nol> 
shameful end to be my hum blc Maria, then lor 

"SSSsssaaffliSi 

righteous cause Be strong aim 

to die 1 ” .. . . con trol mvsclf The 

*• * 

garments A few hundred feet m »y lnmdrcds „f 
slaughter There were hundred P ,,ed the 

human bodies heaped there , ’about with « 

“i;srr=?:r -« - — 

dressed as Red Guards , d a slight clem 

We 11 ere surrounded and taken r backs toward 

tionofground,andplaeedinahnew,tl i ^ of us, 

the lull There 11 ere corpses behind , , TC re 

to our left, to our right, at our i eoW ‘ b orror of 
at least a thousand of them I he fl Wench 

horrors Wc were suffocated by the poison ^ ^ 

The executioners did not seem to 

They ■were used to it . Sect 

In as placed at the extreme right ° rtl,C ‘ of 

to me was the old General There were twen y 
altogether , 
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*“We are waiting for the committee,” Pugatchov 
remarked, to explain the delay in the proceedings 
“ W hat a pleasure 1 ” he rubbed his hands, laughing 
“ We have a woman to day ” 

“ Oh, ves,” he added, turning to us all, jou can write 
letters home and ask that jour bodies be sent there for 
burial, if j ou wish Or you can ask for similar favours ” 
The suspense of waiting was as cruel as anything else 
about the place Every officer’s face w ore an expression 
of implacable hatred for that brute of a man, Pugatchov 
Nev ei have I seen a more bloodthirsty scoundrel I did 
not think that such a man was to be found in Russia 
The waiting wore me out soon and I fell again on my 
knees, praj mg to the little icon, and crj ing to Heaven 
“God, when have I sinned to earn such a death 9 
TVhj should I die like a dog, without burnl, without a 
priest, w ltli no funeral 9 And w ho will take care of mj 
mother 9 She will expire when she learns of mj end ” 
The Bolshevik soldiers burst out laughing My plead 
ing appealed to their sense of humour They joked and 
made menj 

“Don’t cry, my child,” the General bent over me, 
patting me “ They are savages Their hearts are of 
stone fhc> would not even let us receive the last 
sacrament Let us die like heroes, nevertheless ” 

His words gave me strength I got up, stood elect 
and said 

“ Yes, I will die as a hero ” 

Then, for about ten minutes I gazed at the faces of our 
executioners, scrutinizing their features It was hard to 
distinguish m them signs of humanity They were 
Russian soldiers turned inhuman The lines in their 
faces were those of brutal apes 
“ Mj God 1 What hast Thou done to Thy children ? ” 

I prajed 
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All the events of mj life passed before me m a long 
procession My childhood, those years of inid toil m 
the little grocer’s shop of Nastasia Leontievna , the affair 
withLazov, my marriage to Botehkarev , Yasha, the 
three years of war , they all passed through my imagmo 
turn, some incidents strangely gripping my interest foi a 
moment or two, others flitting by hastily Somehow 
that episode of my early life, v, hen I quarrelled with 
the little boy placed in my charge and the undesen cd 
•whipping I got from his mother stood out \ery promi 
nently m my mind It was my first act of self assertion 
I had rebelled and escaped . llien there was that 
jump into the Ob It almost seemed that it was not I 
who sought relief m its cold, deep w aters from the uglj 
Afanasi But I wished that I had been drowned then, 
rather than die such a death 
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SAVED BY A MIRACLE 

T IIE investigation committee finally appealed mthc 
distance Petruklun w as leading it 1 here \\ ei e 
all the twelve members present, the two absentees 
apparently having joined the other ten 

“ You see, how hind we are,” some of the soldiers «aid 
“ He are having the committee present at your execu 
tion ” 

Not one of us answered 

“ W e have all been to see Sabhn, tlie Commander in- 
Chief,” Petruklun announced as soon as he approached 
near enough to Pugatchov ‘‘He said that Botchkareva 
would have to be shot, but not necessarily now and 
with this group ” 

A ray of hope was kindled in my soul 
“ Nothing of the sort 1 ” Pugatchov bawled angrily 
“ What’s the matter here 9 Why this delay 9 The 
list is already made up ” 

The soldiers supported Pugatchov 
“ Shoot her 1 finish her now I What’s the use of 
bothering with her agam ! ” cried the men 

But*just*as Pugatchov guessed that Petruklun had 
obtained the delay in the hope of saving me, so the latter 
had realized that spoken, words would not be sufficient 
to secure the fulfilment of Ins order He had provided 
himself with a note from Sabhn 

“ Here is an order from the Commander in Chief,” 
297 
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PetruUim d cc ljm|l, imllmf; out a ■ m the 

Botcliknrei a shall be token to my 1 „ 

railway carnage and kept there J» ^ ^ But 
Pugatcliov jumped up “ l ‘ 0 * rt of PetruUim, 

•saws it -rrsvsss 

»«»•> 

talking 1" . , „ „„ one of the two 

At this moment I became au arc wos ston ng 

newly-arrived members of tlio toward me, 

at me intently. He took a couple of step ^ 
bent Ins head sideways and fUed h y me As the 
was something about that look that elc ^ 

man. m ho was a common soldier, cran 


was something about that look that e ^cc n folv , ar d 

man, w ho was a common so ier, ® silence gripped 

ajid stepped out of the group, a ^ , , expression 

everybody, so affected weie all by the painful evp 

on his face sang out slowly. 

“Are y-o-u Y-a-s-h-k-a ^ s almost 

“ How do you know me > X asKeir 4 
overpowered by a presentiment of hfc ‘ m that 

“ Don't you remember liow you < »«*“>“ on d J„« 
March oftensive, when I was wounded S nom e is 

dragged me out of the mud un _ “ -nater, and 

Peter I should have perished there, want 

many others like me, if not for jod Mhydotn y 

to shoot you now 9 ” 
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9 “ Because I am an officer,” I replied 

“ What conversations are you holding here?” Puga 
lcho\ thundered “ She u ill ha\ e to be shot, and no 
arguments * ” 

“And I w on’t allow her to be shot * ” my God-appointed 
saviour answered back firmlj, and walked up to me, 
seized my arm, pulled me out of my place, occupying it 
himself » 

“ You will shoot me first * ” he exclaimed “ She 
saved my life She saved many of our lives The entire * 
Tifth Corps knows Yashka She is a common peasant 
hke in} self, and understands no politics If you shoot 
her, jou will ha\e to shoot me first ! ” 

Tlus speech put new life into me It also touched the 
hearts of many m the crowd 

PetTuhhm went up, took a place beside Peter and 
mvsclf, and declared 

“You will shoot me, too, before } 0 U execute an 
innocent, suffering woman l ” 

The soldiers were now divided Some shouted, “ Let’s 
shoot her and make an end of this- squabble 1 What’s 
the use of arguments ? ” 

Others were more human “She is not of the 
bourgeoisie, but a common peasant like ourseh es,” they 
argued “ And she does not understand politics Per 
haps she really was going to seek a cure She was not 
captured, but came to us of her own accoid, we must not 
forget that ” 1 

For some time the place w as transformed into a debat- 
ing ground * It w as a strange scene for a debate There 
were the hundreds of bodies scattered round ps There 
were the twenty of us in our under garments awaiting 
death Of the tv ent> onl> I had a chance for life The 
remaining nmeteen held themseh es stoically erect No 
hope stirred within them No miracle could save 

i. 
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JiUU 

then, And amidst all this a hunted — " 
a quarter of an liour before all S’ ^ ere gating 1 
M 1th a s P ark o£ hu ™“ n ‘ y “ ml ttec finally recovered their 

™ *• 

111 Chief, and it shall be obeyed VI e are gomB 

. hC ^;1lLd about me and I n as — ^ ^ 

. him and oil the field “ As'evalhed 

raring like a madman, grinding Ins teeth 
an ay, lus brutal voice roared 

“ Tire at the knees 1 ’ and ans filled 

A volley rang out Immcd ' y u savages rush upon 
the air Turning my head, 1 saw the k tllcB1 

the heap of victims with their bay min utes 

deep into the bodies of mycompam ^ of them 

before, and crushmg the last sign 
with their heels , ff)1 i q he moans 

It was frightful, indescribably fc gM^t i staggeied , 

were so penetrating, so bW^'UingJ 
fell to the ground my full ,en 8 > w lien I came 

For four hours I remained unconsciou Pct ru 

to, I was in a compartment of arailw g 

khin sat by me, holding my lia • ^ hac f fed to 

When I thought of the cireumstan tl^ ^ betor e 
my faintmg, the figure of P “S atch , thcn to lull !"■« 
my eyes and I took rn oath therean t ^ B(Jls l, c vik 
at the first opportunity, if I escaped f 


U mrukhin then told me that Peter ^timin' esW 1 

compassion for me among the membe tti ^ 

tion Committee that they had 0 Chief to send 

to Sablin, and petition the Commander in 
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me to Moscow for tml bj a military tribunal About 
fifty soldiers were also won over to m} side by Peter’s 
accounts of Ynshka’s work m the trenches and No Man’s 
Land, and of my reputation among all the men Petru- 
Uun had rcmaifted at mj bedside till I recovered con 
sciousness, but he now w ished to join the deputation 
I thanked lum gratefully for Ius kindness towards me 
and his /lesperate efforts to save my life 

Before he left, word reached him that PugatChov had 
incited some of the men against me, threatening to * 
kidnap and 1} nch me before I was taken away Pctru * 
khm placed ih e loj al friends of his at m> compartment, 
with orders not to surrender me at any cost 

I prajed to God for Pctruhhin, and hearing my pra> er 
lie said* 

“ Now , I, too, believe m God The appearance of tins 
man, Peter, was truly miraculous In spite of all my 
efforts, you w ould have been executed but for him ” 

44 But what are my chances of escaping death now 9 ” 

I asked 

44 They are still very small,” he answered 44 Your 
record is against you You do not deny being a fiientl 
of Kornilov Your strict discipline m the Battalion 
and jour fighting the Germans at a time when the whole 
front was fraternizing, are known here Besides, the 
death penalty lias become so customary here that it 
w ould be veiy unusual for one to escape it Only the 
other day a physician and his wife, on their wa\ to 
Kislovodsk to the springs, somehow arrived m Z\ erevo 
The} wCre arrested, attached to a party about to be shot, 
and executed without any investigation Afterwards 
papers from their local Soviet were found in their clothes, 
certifying that they were actuallj ill, the physician 
suffering from a cancer, and requesting that they should 
he allow ed to proceed to Kislo\ odsk ” 
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Petrukhm kissed my hand, and left, -warning 
me 

“ Wait here till X return Nobody will harm you in 
my absence ** 

He locked the door behind him I took out the httle 
bottle of holy water, given to me by my youngest sister, 
Nadia, and drank it On my knees before the httle 
icon, I prayed long and devoutly to God, Jesus, and the 
Holy Mother My cars caught a noise outside the car 
« it <y,me from several menacing soldiers who v anted to get 
m and kill me on the spot I prayed with greater fer\ our 
than before, pleading for my life m the name of my 
mother, my father and my little sister My heart was 
heavy with sorrow and despair 

As I was hugging the httle icon, tears streaming from 
my eyes, I suddenly heard a voice, a very tender voice, 
say to me 

“Your life will be saved ” 

I was alone m the compartment I realize that it is a 
daring statement to make I do not seek to make 
any one believe it It may be accepted or not But I 
am satisfied *that I did hear the voice of a divine 
messenger It was soothing, elevating Suddenly I 
felt happy and calm I than! ed the Almighty forHis 
boundless grace and vowed to have a public prayer 
offered at the Moscow Cathedral of Christ the Sa\ iour 
at the first opportunity, in commemoration of Ins 
miraculous message to me 
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should escape torture at the hands of these savages J 
hope you will not need to resort to it m Moscow ” 

I still carry with me that poison pill wherever I 
go 

Petruklnn gave me forty roubles for axpenses, as I was 
penniless I thanked him and asked him to write a 
letter to my people, telling them where I was l\c 
then took leave of one another Petrukhm and Peter 
exchanged kisses with me, and I again and again reiter 
« atejl how much I owed to them, swearing that jii an} 
future emergency, whatever happened, I would always 
be ready to do cvciy thing within my power for them 
We all realized that many a change was still m stoic for 
Mother Russia, before she settled down to a peaceful 
existence 

Accompanied by my friends and surrounded by four 
armed guards, forming my escort, 1 w as led to an ernpt} 
railway coach, attached to an engine On this tram, 
consisting of cattle trucks and my coach, I was taken to 
N lkitmo There I w as brought before the Commandant 
with a request to provide accommodation for the parti 
on an ordinary tiam It was the aery Commandant 
w ho had helped me so generously to get to Zverevo on 
the munition train Of course, he did not recognize the 
Sister of Mercy m Botchkareia 

On the platform I had another sinking encounter 
The news that Botchkaicva had been seized and was 
being taken to Moscow became known m the station 
and a number of B.cd Guards and soldiers gathered about 
me, show erxng upon me insults, curses .and ‘threats. 
Among these, in the foremost rank, w as the repulsu e 
looking man who was m charge of the tram on which I 
went to Zicreao and who had proposed marriage to 
no 1 

The beast did not recognize me now lie sneered m 
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my face, and repeated m> name sellable by pliable, 
takiqg a peculiar jo) in distorting it and railing generally 
at my appearance and reputation. 

“ The slut ! We have got her, the harlot 1 ” lie raved. 
“Only I can’t understand why they didn’t shoot her 
there Wh\ bother with such a slut!” 

I could not help laughing. I laughed long, without 
restraint % It w as so amusing I was almost tempted to 
disclose to lnm how I had duped him lie still has no 
idea that Alexandra Snurnova, whose fictitious address 
at Ivishnodsk he, in all probability, cherishes }ct, was 
Maria Botchkarc\ a 1 

For three da>s I travelled with my escort from Xiki- 
tino to Moscow I was treated with consideration, but 
alw aj s ns a prisoner The guards w ould get food for me 
and thcrasch cs at the stations on the w ay. Upon our 
arm al at Moscow' I w as taken m a motor-car to the 
Soldiers’ Section of the Sosiet, established m what was 
formerly the Go\ ernor’s mansion. Mj guards deln crcil 
me to a cu lhan, with all the documents of the ease, and 
left 

“What, com mg from Kornilov?” the official asked me 
grufilj . 

“ Xo, I was on mj w a\ to take the cure atKislo\ odsk,” 

I replied , 

“ Ah, > es, w e know those cures 1 What about the 
ipaulcts? Whs did jou take them off?” 

“Because I am a plain peasant woman. I June 
defended mj countrs liras cly for three j ears I am not 
guilts.”* * 

“Well, we will sec about that later,” he Interrupted 
and ordered me to be led away to prison. 

I was locked up m a small cell, m which there were 
ahead} about twenty prisoners, officers and civilians, all 
arrested b> agents who had o\ erheard them talk against 

x 
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in a dangerous situation, and had suncndcrcd to t!ie * 
local authorities 

I was informed that it would take n week for mj case ' 
to be cleared up and a decision reached Instead of 
sending me to the Butirkn, the prison lft which I had 
spent the last two weeks, I was taken to the military 
guard house, opposite the Soldiers’ Section Drunken « 
sailors and Red Guards were usually confined. there 
The room in which I was put was narrow and long, the 
windows were large but closelj grated There were 
about ten prisoners m it 

“ Ah, Botchknrc\a 1 Look who’s here ! ” 

I was met with these words ns soon as I crossed the 
threshold Thej quickly turned into phrases of abuse 
and ridicule I w as quiet, and sought seclusion and rest 
in a corner, but in % am The inmates w ere Bolsheviks 
of the low cst sort, degenerates and former criminals I 
was the object of their constant ill-treatment, so that 
torturing me day and night became their div crsion If 
I tried to sleep, I soon found some one near me \\ hen 
I ate or drank, the beasts assembled about me, show enng 
insults on me and plnjing dirty tricks Weeping had 
no effect on them Night after night I was forced to 
stay awake, sometimes throwing mj self upon an intruder 
w ith my teeth m an effort to drive him aw aj . I implored 
the warder to give me a cell to myself 

“ Let it be a cold, gloomy hole Gi\ e me no food 
But take me away from these drunken brutes * ” I 
would plead 

“ We will take j on away soon — to shoot you **” the 
warder w ould joke m reply, amid the uproarious laughter 
of my tormentors 

The appointed week elapsed and still there was no 
decision in my case The days — long, cruel, agonizing 
days — passed slowly by The impossibility of sleeping 
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was abo\e all so torturing that it drosc me to a state 
actuals bordering on insanity Tw o and a half u eeks I 
h\ cd in that mfemo, seventeen days w ithont a single, full 
night’s sleep 1 

'l hen one inofnmg the ■warder, -who had delighted 
dnilv in telling me stones of a hat Mould he done to me, 
\ery \md stories of fcightfulness, came m with some 
papers in Ins hand 

“ Botchharesa ! ” lie called out to me "You are 
free” And lie opened the door fncmg me 

I was so surprised that I thought at first that this Mas 
another trick to torture me 

I rcc ? ” I asked “ M li> ’ ” I had gromi to 
belit\c the Mardcr’s talcs of uhnt aMaitcd me, and I 

could not lmagme turn as the earner oC such tidmgs 
“Am I free for good * ” I asked 
*' Yes,” Mas the answer "You will go with a guard 
to the Soldiers’ Section, where you will get the necessary 
papers ” 

I bade farewell, with a sigh of relief, to the chamber 
of horrors, and went immediately to get the document 
from the tribunal, which stated that I had been arrested 
but found innocent of the charge and that, as I was ill, I 
uas to be allowed complete freedom of mosement ill 
the country W ith this passport in m\ pocket I w as set 
at libcrts 
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I SET OUT ON A MISSION 

T HE Vasil levs Merc the only people I could go to ir 
Moscow Ihey lived on the outskirts of the citv 
I made an attempt to walk to their house, but was too 
weak to proceed more than two blocks There was a 
cabman near at hand, but he wanted tw enty five roubles 
to take me to my friends I tried to bargain, offering 
fifteen, but he would not hear of it \s I had no monej, 
I finallj hired the cab m the hope that Daria Maximovna 
w ould pay for it The altcrnativ e was to remain w here 
I was 

Madame Vasihcva received me rs if I were her own 
daughter She w as ov erw helmed w ith joy at mv release 
I was too weak and worn out to appreciate full> m} 
miraculous deliverance from torture and death I was 
given some light food, and DanaMaximovna began to 
prepare a bath for me I had not changed my under 
garments for several weeks, and my body was blacker 
than it ev er had been during my life in the trenches 
My skm was in a terrible condition from v ermin The 
bath was a greater relief at the moment than myreleasc 
itself And the long hours of sleep follow mg it w ere ev en 
more welcome I doubt if sleep ever tasted sw ceter to 
any one 

It w as impossible to remain long as a guest in Moscow 
m those early days of March, 1918 Stepan lived away 
312 
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•from Ins home, as he and his parents held w idely div er- 
gei\fc v lews in regaid to the political situation The family 
consisted of Dana Maximovna, her husband and the 
jounger son The daughter, Tonetchka, was married 
and lived elsewhere The three Vasihevs received dad} 
a pound and one-eighth of bread! The week!} meat 
lation was a pound and a half I, therefore, prompt!} 
realized^what a burden I was bound to be But I could 
not make up mj mind where to go and what to do The 
Vasihevs offered to buy me a ticket home, but, the • 
document I had from the Soldiers’ Section was in itself 
n ticket 

I recalled that some of my w ounded girls had been sent 
to Moscow, to be quartered m the Home for Invalids, 
and I thought of looking them up I took a walk to 
the city When I approached the block m which the 
Horae \v as situated, I noticed a crowd in the street, largcl} 
composed of soldiers, holding meetings of indignation 
When I reached the Home I saw a number of wounded 
soldiers, some of them without legs or arms, dispersed 
about the front grounds 

On inquiry I learned that the Bolshevist authorities 
had turned the hundreds of crippled inmates of the 
Home into the street Many of them, including m} 
girls, bad already disappeared, some no doubt being 
forced to beg, others being cared for by charitable people 
and societies But still a goodly number remained, 
crying, cursing Lemn and Trotzky, and asking passers- 
by for food and shelter It was a pathetic sight The 
cruelty* of the order made one’s blood bod It was 
evidently an act of wanton brutality The excuse that 
the Government needed the building was certainly no 
justification for it 

There weie about two hundred soldiers m the crowd, 
and I stopped to listen to their conversation All of 
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them had been attracted to the. place by the complaints • 
of the ejected invalids Their talk came as a revelation 
to me They were m a mutinous spirit, stn red up against 
the regime of Lenin and Trotzky For several hours I 
lingered round the various groups, sometimes taking 
part in the discussions 

See what you have brought about by your own* 
acts You have shamefully beaten and kilted jour 
officers You have forgotten God and destroyed the 
•Clratpb £\ou, this is the result of jour deeds” In 
some such manner I would address the men, and the} 
would answer somewhat as follows 

We believed that b} overthrowing our officers and 
the w ealth} class, w e should hav e plenty of bread and 
land But now the factories are demolished and there 
is no w ork W c arc terrorized by the Red Guards, w ho 
are recruited mostly from drunl ards and criminals If 
there arc an} honest soldiers among them, it is because 
hungci and pov erty foicc them to enlist m order to escape 
starvation If w e demand justice and fair pi a} , w c are 
shot down by the Red executioners And all the while 
the Germans are adv ancing into Russia, and nobod} is 
sent to fight them, our real enemies ’ 

At these w ords I crosscdmysclf, thanking the Almighty 
for the deep change He had wrought in the minds of the 
people 

The crowd became so excited that the authorities 
were notified and a detachment of the Red Guard was 
sent to suppress it It arm ed suddenl} and v amed us 
to disperse by firing a \ olley into the air Tlie gathering 
separated and vanished from the street A group of 
about ten soldiers, including mvsclf, rushed into a 
neighbouring courtv ard and continued the conv creation 
there behind the gates 

“Set, wlmt jou get now ! If jou were armed, they 
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v. Mild not date to treat you like that They made you 
sun end ev jour arms and non oppress you worse than 
the Tsai Who ever heard of a thousand sick persons 
being thrown out into the street under the old regime ? ” 
I asked * 

“ Yes, we lia\ e been betrayed It is clear now The 
Germans are taking away all our bread, occupying our 
land, destroying our country, demanding all our money 
and possessions Me lia\c been betrayed,” nodded 
several men , 

“ Ah so you are beginning to see the truth 1 ” 

** Yes, we are,” declared one fellow “ A month ago 
I wouldn’t ha\ e talked to you I w as then the chairman 
of a local Soviet But I see wliat it all means now Me 
are being arrested, searched, robbed terrorized bj the 
Red Guard mercenaries I would, mjsclf, shoot Lenin 
and TrotzLy for this outrageous treatment of the hospital 
patients A month ago I was a fool but I sec now that 
I was all wrong in my ideas about you and otliei oppo 
nents of the Bolsheviks You are not an enemy of the 
people, but a fuend ” 

Accompanied by a couple of soldiers I walked away 
One of them told me he had seen one of my girls begging, 
after she had been turned out of the Home My lieait 
ached at the thought but I was absolutely without 
means What could I have done for her ? Me reached 
the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour and I remembered the 
■vow I had made to have a public mass celebrated in 
commemoration of mj miraculous escape from death 

I tookieav e of mj companions and entered the church 
There were about five or six hundred people there On 
that very day, I believe, the order was promulgated 
separating the Church from the State All the devout 
members of the Cathedral came to the Communion 
service that afternoon 
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I went to see the deacon in the vestry and told him of 
the miracle fhat had been vouchsafed me and the vow I 
had made. I did not fail to mention the fact that I 
was penniless and could not pay for the service. At the 
conclusion of the Communion,' the priest announced : 

“ There has just come here a Christian woman who has 
suffered greatly for the country and whose name is known 
throughout the land. A miracle saved her in a,desperate 
moment. God listened to her prayers and sent her an 
old friend, whose life she had once saved, on the eve of 
her execution. The execution was postponed. She then 
prayed to God again, and a divine voice informed her 
that hef life would be spared. She vowed to offer public 
prayers in this Cathedral in the event of her release. The 
Lord mercifully granted her freedom, and she is now 
here to fulfil the vow.” 

The priest then asked the deacon to bring me up to the 
altar. When I was led there, a murmur went through 
the assembly : 

“ Heavens 1 It’s Botchkareva 1 ” 

Candles were lit and for fifteen minutes prayers 
of praise to the Lord were read, glorifying His 
name. 

I returned to the Vasdievs by tram. On the car there 
were many soldiers, and again their conversation cheered 
me up. 

“ A fine end wc have come to l The Germans arc 
moving nearer and nearer, and here they are shooting 
and arresting the people ! ” the men said to one another. 
“Why don’t they send the Red Guard to resist the 
enemy ? We are being sold to the Germans.” 

This was my second encounter with sober-minded 
soldiers in one day. I arrived at Daria Maximovna’s in 
high spirits. The awakening of the Russian soldier had 
begun l 
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• I had left my medals and crosses in Petrograd before 
starting out on the fateful errand Borrowing some 
money from Madame VasilxevA I w ent to Petrograd to 
fetch them The railw ay carnage m which I travelled 
was packed wifcll about a hundred and fifty soldiers 
But they were no longer the cut throats the incensed 
and revengeful ruffians of two months ago The} did 
not threaten Thej did not brag The kindness of then 
true natures had again asserted itself The} c\ en made 
a place for me, muting me to sit down . 

** Please, Madame Botchkareva,” the} said, “ take 
this seat " 

“Thank you, comrades,” I answered 

“ No, don’t call us comrades any more It’s a disgrace 
now The comrades are at present fleeing from the 
front, w hile the Germans are threatening 'Moscow some 
of them remarked 

I felt among friends Tins comradeship was what 
endeared the Russian soldier to mj heart Not the com 
radeslup of the agitators, not the comradeship so loudly 
proclaimed in the Bolshevik manifestoes and proclama 
tions, but the true comradeship that had made the three 
years in the trenches the happiest of my life That old 
spirit again filled the- air It was almost too good to 
be true After the nightmare of re\ olutions and terror, 
it seemed like a dream The soldiers were actually 
cursing Bolshevism, denouncing Lenin and Trotzky l 

“How has it come about that you all talk so 
sensibly f ” I asked 

“ Bedhuse*the Germans arc ad% ancing on Moscow , and 
Lenin and Trotzkj don’t even raise a finger to stop 
them," came the answer “ A soldier has escaped from 
Kiev and has just telegraphed that the Germans arc 
seizing Russians and sending them to Germany to help 
to fight against the Allies Lenin and Trotzkj told us 
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that the Allies were our enemies We now see that they 
arc our friends ” «. 

Another soldier, who had been home on leave, told of 
an armed Red Guard detachment that had defended on 
his village one fine da) and robbed thd peasants of all tlic 
biead they had, the product of then sweat and toil, 
exposing them to star\ation » 

‘The people are hungiy, that’s why thqy join the 
Red Guard,” one of the men remarked “ At least then 
they get food and arms with winch to plunder It is 
getting so that no one is safe unless lie belongs to the 
Red Guard ” 

“But why don’t )ou do something ? ” I addressed 
myself to them “Everywhere I see the people arc 
indignant, but they do nothing to cast off the yoke ” 

“ We have demanded Vnore than once the resignation 
of Lenin and Trotzky There were large majorities 
against them at several elections But the) are sup , 
ported by the Red Guard and keep themselv es in power 
in spite of the will of the people The peasants are 
against them almost to a man ” 

“ The more reason why you should act,” I said 
“ Something ought to be done 1 ” 

“ What 9 Tell us what » ” several inquired 
M Even to get togethei, for instance, and re establish 
the front 1 ” I suggested 

“We would, but we have nobody we can trust to 
lead us All our good people are fighting among them 
selves,” they argued “ Besides, we should need arms 
and food ” • * 

“ You just said that the Allies w ere our friends Sup 
pose w e asked them to send us arms and food and help 
us. ta Xfwjgimzn. +J„vt OwwA,, u.-WiVi h/i 'vAbmg ta 

the Germans again ? ” I inquired. « 

“Yes,” answered some, “we would” 
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f “ No,” replied others , “ w hat if the Allies got into 
t^ssia and wanted to take adsnntagc of us, like the 
ermans 7 ” 

“ Well, jou must elect jour own leader to co operate 
nth the Allied only on condition tint we fight till we 
Icfcat the enemy and finish the war,” I proposed 
j * But \\ hom could w c choose as our leader 9 ’ the men 
' ! bcrsist^d * AH our chiefs are dn ided Son e arc 
'reputed to be monarchists Others are saul to be 
exploiters of the poor working people Others arc* 
declared to be German agents Where could we find 
a man who did not belong to one oi other of these 
parties ? ” 

w W hat if I, Cor instance, took charge, and became sour 
leader ? * I \ entured to ask 1 Would vou follow me 9 ” 

“ Yes, a os 1 ” thej cried “ W c could trust you You 
arc a peasant yourself But what could jou do 7 ” 

“ \\ hat could I do ? You know that these scoundrels 
arc dcstro j mg Russia The Germans arc seizing c\ cry- 
thing they can laj hold on I would trj to restore the 
front 1 ” *■ 

“ But how 7 ” thej asl cd 

At this moment the idea of going to America originated 
in mj mind Y\ c had all hcaM that America was now 
one of the Allies 

“ \\ hat if I should go to America to ask there for 
help ?” I i entured 

My companions all burst out laughing America is so 
remote and so unreal to the Russian peasant It did not 
sountVlikc-m practical proposition to the soldiers But 
thej raised onlj one objection 

“How would jou c\cr get there? The Bolshcwks 
and Red Guards will ncvci let jou out of the countr\,” 
thej said 

“ But if I did get there and to the other Allies,” J 
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port 1 lie necessary clothes vvnrc obtained, and in fifteen * 
minutes I appeared no longer as a soldier, but as a v eiled 
foreign lady who did not understand a word of Russian 
Accompanied by the Colonel, I left for the harbour, 
after having expressed my deepest thanks to the Consul 
for Ins great sacrifices m my behalf 
I was supposed to play a speechless role and leave, 
everything to my escort This I did, although more 
than once my heart jumped when a guard seemed to 
•scrutinize me closely, and now and then I had to suppress 
an impulse to laugh w hen the Colonel, in reply to ques- 
tions, said that I w as an Englisliw oman returning home 
It was dark when I was ferried to the transport, and 
cv crythmg w ent off without mishap But that w as not 
the end of the adventure 

The transport had to remain for another day in the 
harbour, and it was expected that the So\ ict w on Id search 
it for me To baffle all attempts to discover me I was 
placed in a cabin, the entrance and all approaches to 
w hicli w ere guarded Nobody w as allowed to come near 
the room, all inquirers being told that an important Gcr* 
man general was detained there on his wav to an Amen 
can prison camp Even Lieu tenant Filippov did not know 
of the trick and was greatly w omed ov er my non arrival 
as the hour for the departure of the slup drew near If 
' any Bolshevik emissary was sent on board the v essel to 
look for me, lie was stopped m front of a certain cabin 
by American soldiers and informed that no one w ould be 
permitted to get within so many feet of tlic imprisoned 
enemy general * , * * 

When the anchors of the Sltcndan w ire raised and the 
ship began to mov c, I came out of the cabin, to f 1 1 

best merriment of ev cry body who had expected 
stem Teuton general emerge from the door 
I was free l 
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port. The necessary clothes were obtained, and in fifteen , 
minutes I appeared no longer as a soldier, but as a veiled 
foreign lady wlio did not understand a word ot Russian. 
Accompanied by the Colonel, I left for the harbour, 
after having expressed my deepest thankfi to the Consul 
for his great sacrifices in my behalf. *■ 

I was supposed to play a speechless role and leave, 
everything to my escort. This I did, although more 
than once my heart jumped when a guard seemed to 
•scrutinize me closely, and now and then I had to suppress 
an impulse to laugh when the Colonel, in reply to ques- 
tions, said that I was an Englishwoman returning home. 
It was dark when I was ferried to the transport, and' 
everything went off without mishap. But that' was not 
the end of the adventure. 

The transport had to remain for another day in the 
harbour, and it was expected that the Soviet w'ould search 
it for me. To baffle all attempts to discover me I was 
placed in a cabin, the entrance and all approaches to 
which were guarded. Nobody was allowed to come near 
the room, all inquirers being told that an important Ger- 
man general was detained there on his way to an Ameri- 
can prison camp. Even Lieutenant Filippov did not know' 
of the trick and was greatly worried over my non-arrival 
as the hour for the departure of the ship drew near. If 
' any Bolshevik emissary was sent on board the vessel to 
look for me, he was stopped in front of a certain cabin 
- by American soldiers and informed that no one would be 
permitted to get within so many feet of the imprisoned 
enemy general. * '. • • 

When the anchors of the Sheridan w ere raised and the 
ship began to move, I came out of the cabin, to the live- 
liest merriment of everybody who had expected to see a 
stern Teuton general emerge from the door. 

I was free l . 
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It was April 18, 1018, when I left, Russian soil for 
thcYirst tune in my life. Under the American flag, on an 
American transport, I was heading for that wonderful 
land — Amcrica^-datrying in my breast the message of 
the Russian peasant-soldier to t’lie Allies : 

, “ Help Russia to release herself from the German yoke 
and become free — in return for the five million lives 
that she 1ms sacrificed for your safety, the security of 
^your liberties, the preservation of your own lands and • 
lives 1 ” 
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